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X HE present work is intended to afford to English 
readers the means of studying the German language, 
in conformity with those views of its structure which 
have of late been introduced by the grammarians of 
Germany. 

It is generally admitted, that those German Gram- 
mars which have hitherto been published for the use 
of Englishmen, are very incomplete, and incapable of 
leading to a full understanding of the language. They 
moreover, all of them, adhere to a method derived 
from the German grammarians of the last century, 
who endeavoured to arrange their observations ac- 
cording to the antiquated forms of the Latin Gram- 
mars of that period. "Whatever success may have 
attended that method in the study of other modern 
languages, it has long been found cjuite improper in 
German grammar; for whilst it was followed, the 
true principles of the structure of the language re- 
mained unknown ; rules which are extremely simple 
were rendered very complicated ; and above all, the 
study of tlie language was made notoriously didicult. 
to foreigners. 
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In the mean time some German grammarians^ 
among whom the greatest merit is unquestionably 
due to Dr. J. Grimm, have opened a new road to 
the study of the German language, by their historical 
investigations into the ancient Teutonic tongue, and 
by their comparisons of the different languages and 
dialects derived from that common source. At the 
same time the principles of general grammar have 
been very successfully elucidated by other philosophi- 
cal inquirers, among whom Baron W. von Humboldt 
occupies the most prominent station. The author of 
this work has been for some time engaged in similar 
researches. He first endeavoured to point out the 
laws of the formation of words in the German lan- 
guage (Scutfdbc ^SottiUbima. ^anffuvt, 1824) ; subse- 
quently he published a treatise on the Philosophy of 
Language {Otsaniim bcr ©pmdbe. ^anffuit, 1827) ; and, 
the views laid down in these writings having obtained 
the approbation of his countrymen, he has recently 
prepared a Grammar of the German language for the 
use of Germans (2>eutfdbe ©mmmatif. ^tanffurt, 1829), 
Upon that work the present German Grammar for the 
use of Englishmen has been modelled, with such addi* 
tions, omissions, and modifications, as were thought 
expedient in accommodating its contents to English 
readers. It has been the author's wish to avoid all 
lengthened details on the more abstract parts of Ger- 
man grammar: and he has accordingly, for the di* 
rection of those who may wish to enter into these 
researches, made frequent references to his works 
published in the German language. He has thought 
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proper, however, to give a short view of those pri 
ciplea of general grammar, which hia inquiries hs 
led him to adopt, and an actiiiaintance with which w 
be found greatly to facilitate the right undcrstandi 
of the particular rules of German grammar. These ] 
principles will be found in the Introduction ; the pe- j 
rusal of which the author would recommend to such i 
readers as are not iiltogether averse to theory, and 
especially to those teachers of the German language 
who may be disposed to employ this Grammar as a 
guide for instruction. 

The author is fully aware, that in introducing to the 
English reader a grammatical terminology in a great 
measure new, and in devoting more attention than is 
Usually done to the theoretical part of the Grammar, 
he incurs the risk of discouraging many of those who | 
wish to acquire only a practical knowledge of the 
language : hut he can positively affirm, that, the first 
apparent difficulties being overcome, the rules of Ger- 
man grammar will he found reduced to extreme sim- 
plicity and comprehensiveness ; and he may be allowed 
to state, that more than ten years' constant experience 
in teaching the principles of the German language to 
Englishmen, appears to him fully to show the practi- 
cal advantages of the method which he recommends. 

In teaching German to foreigners, the author is in 
the habit of first placing in their hands the Gram- 
matical Tables, which form the Appendix to this 
work. With the assistance of these Tables and of a 
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dictionary, they immediately (i. e, without any previous 
exercise of memory in learning declensions, conjuga- 
tions, or other rules) begin to translate from English 
into German. He is of opinion that foreigners will 
acquire a knowledge of the German language in the 
most expeditious, and at the same time the most 
correct manner, by making such translations, with a 
constant reference to the Tables, and to the paragraphs 
of the Grammar in which the contents of the Tables 
are more fully explained. It has on this account been 
thought unnecessary to increase the bulk of the work 
by exercises upon each rule ; for every English author 
may serve as an exercise book for the application of 
all the rules, each of which will easily be found in the 
Grammar, with th^ assistance of the Tables and of the 
alphabetical Index. Each rule, however, is illustrated 
by German examples, with English translations ; and, 
moreover, a series of quotations from the best Ger- 
man authors, chiefly Schiller and Goethe, has been 
added ; in translating which the student will familiarize 
himself particularly with the idiomatical expressions of 
the German language. 

Those who are acquainted with the subject of this 
work, will at first sight discover in what respects it 
differs from other books bearing a similar title. They 
will find that it adopts the formation of words as the 
foundation of German grammar; that in enlarging 
upon the laws of the formation of words, it shows 
their intimate connection with the laws of inflection ; 
that it deduces from the same source the gender of 



substantives, the explanation of which has hitherto 
baffled all attempts at artificial rules, and the declen- 
sion of substantives and adjectives, for which each 
Grammar has proposed a peculiar system, but which 
is now reduced to its natural simplicity ; and that it 
does away with the long list of irregular verbs, which 
have always been so heavy a burden to the memory 
of students, but are now almost all classed in a 
few regular conjugations. The introduction of the 
author s views on general grammar has led to the im- 
portant distinction between Notional and Relational 
words ; in consequence of which the rules relative to 
pronouns and auxiliary verbs appear in a new light : 
also to a new classification of cases, of the relations 
expressed bv them, and of the prepositions which are 
employed instead of them. The laws of German syn- 
tax have been simplified, and at the same time ren- 
dered precise, by being reduced under the heads of 
I the three combinations (Predicative, Attributive, and 
I Objective). Much attention is paid to the subject of 
I Compound sentences : and the construction of sen- 
I tencea, which has always appeared extremely difficult 
I to foreigners, is explained in a few rules, so as scarcely 
I to leave any room for committing errors. 
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The author has to apologize for having frequently 
made use of English words in acceptations altogether 
unusual. Of this description are particularly the ex- 
pressions, Notion, Relation, Notional and Relational 
words, Activity arid Existence, Attributive, Predicative, 
and Objective Factors and Combinations, Subjective, 
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Adjective, and Adverbial sentences, Coordinative and 
Subordinative conjunctions, &c. All these terms, how- 
ever, appeared to him necessary, in order to avoid 
lengthened circumlocutions; and he hopes that no 
disadvantage will result from them, as their definitions 
will in all instances be easily found by means of the 
frequent references from one paragraph to another, 
and by consulting the alphabetical Index. 

Offenbach on the Maine^ 
September 1829. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



§1. 

Speech is the natural medium for the communication of 
human thought. The materials of thought consist of the 
Notions of persons, things, and actions (S^C^^tiffc). Its Jbrmy 
on the other hand, consists of the Relations (Sejte^un^cn) 
which those notions bear to one another as well as to the 
speaker. Hence language, the expression of thought, con- 
sists of Notional Words QSiStx^iWXXiX) which represent per- 
sons, things, or actions, as father^ dogj house^ river^ bark, 
come^ deepj together with Signs of Relation ; and these Signs 
of Relation are either mere Terminations (©ttbungen), or 
Relational Words {'^OWWitWt). For example, in the foUow- 
ing sentences, my Jather' s JaUing house i the dog barks ; the 
boy comes here f the river is deep ; the relations oi father^ 
follj hotisej &c. to one another, and to the speaker, are ex- 
pressed either by the terminations 5, ing^ 5, es, or by the re- 
lational words my, the, here, isn 

§2. 

AH notional words are either Roots (JPuv^ctn), i. e. words 
from which otiier words are derived, but which themselves 
are underived : e. g. bind, grow, Jlee, Jind; or Derivative 
Words, which, again, are either Primary Forms (©taitlttic), de- 
rived immediately from roots^ e. g. bound, bond, great, growth, 
Jlight, found ; or Secondary Forms (©ptc^fomien), i. e. words 
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derived from primary forms, e. g. boiidage^ gf^eainesSf Jlighty^ 
foundling* Roots are the expressions of Radical Notions (2PutjeU 
6e.()ttffe), whilst derivative words express Derivative Notions 
(?I6geleitCte SBegriffe). The radical notion, variously modified, 
continues to be expressed by all the derivatives formed from 
a root, in the same way as the fundamental sounds of the root, 
Radical Sounds (2CuvJcttautc), are retained, although equally 
modified. Thus the radical notion of bindings as well as the 
radical sounds b and nd^ is to be found in the derivatives band 
and bondage^ formed from the root bind. Whilst, on the one 
hand, we recognise a derivative word by the identity of its 
sounds with the radical sounds — we, on the other hand, ap- 
preciate its meaning by comparing the derivative with the 
radical notion *. 

Observation. — Derivative words are, in general, more perfectly under- 
stood, in proportion as it is easy to trace their connection with their respec- 
tive roots. The Qermaii derivatives, in general, issue from roots belonging 
to the same lai^age, most of which are still in use : they are, therefore, 
more perfectly understood, than the derivatives of those modem languages 
which result fipom a mixture of two or more languages. Thus the word 
SUn5ni^, derived from iSunb, which again is formed from the root Hnbett 
(to bind), is more perfectly understood than the English word alliance, de- 
rived from the Latin Hgare, or from the French Her, The laws of German 
derivation are indispensable to those who wish to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the significations of German words, 

§3. 

All notions^ expressed by language, are either notions of 
an activity (93€J}tiffe CinCt X^iirigfcit), or notions (fan existence 
(^fltiffe €ilt^^ @eiw^) t« The notion of an activity is express- 
ed by a Verb^ when the activity is contemplated as bearing 
the relations of Person, Time, and Mood to the speaker 
(see § 8); e. g. he drank^ he Jled^ the tree grows: it is ex- 
pressed by an adjective when it is not thus related to the 
speaker; e,g. a drunken perscHi, njlighty thought, a great tree. 
The notion of «n existence, i. e. of a person or thing which 
really exists, or is conceived by the mind as existing, is ex- 
pressed by a substantive : e. g. a drinker, a drink, the Jlock, 



* 3)eutf^e @t<imm{itit, § S. f S^tqtmUm, § 25; ®tammatit, § 4. 
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th%Jlighty the gro^k. All notional words, accordingly, are 
either verjl^s, adjectives, or substantives. 

It may be affirmed, in general, that all roots are verbs *, 
and that all radical notions (§ 2.) are notions of activity. 
All substantives, as well as adjectives, are therefore derived 
from yerbs ; and all notions, expressed by substantives, are 
notions of activity, transformed into notions of existence. 
All substantives, therefore, imply either an active subject, as a 
duck from to duck, a snake from to sneak ; or 2dly, an effect^ 
as a song from to sing, a bit from to bite, a speech from to 
i^eak ; or Sdly, the abstract notion of an activity, as flighty 
graaotk, from to flee, to grow t* 

Observation.— GrtLmmansxis commonly distinguish in the signification of 
verbs and adjectives, cfoing (activity), suffering (passiveness), and a condition, 
which is neither active nor passive (neuter). In comprehending, however, 
under the general notion of activity, besides activity properly so called, the 
notion of suffering, in which the subject of the verb is an object of an ac- 
tivity, and that of a condition, which may be regarded as a permanent ac- 
tivity, we are in agreement with the historical fact, that the distinction of 
Doing, Suffering, and Condition does not originally exist in radical verbs. 
The fundamental notion of most of these verbs is that of an Intransitive 
action ; which is, however, conceived in so general a manner, that it easily 
comprehends action as well as passion and condition; all of which present 
themselves merely as modifications of the fundamental notion. In the En- 
glish and Crerman languages many verbs are used even now, both in an 
active and in a passive signification, as, to please, to look, to smell; e.g. do 
whatever you please, and whatever pleases you ; I look at him, and he looks 
pale; f tmfiU a ro$e, and the rose smells, 

§5. 

Verbs are ipalled Transitive^ if their notion is incomplete, 
without the supplementary notion of an object (see $ 177), 
conceived to be affected by the action, which the verb ex- 
presses: e. g. to blame (a person), to bless (a person), to bribe^ 
to cherishj to support* Verbs are called Intransitive^ if their 
notion^ j^ order to be complete, requires either no supplemen- 
tary notion whatever, or that of an object, which is not con- 

* OrflonUm, $ 85 ; ®xamma%xt, § SS. f (^xammatxt, § 4. 
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ceived to be affected by the action expressed by the verb : 
e. g. to walk, to sleep, to stand, to fall, to depend (upon some- 
thing), to long (for something). Transitive verbs are called 
Factitive^ if they imply an action, which again causes an in- 
transitive action of the supplementary object: e. g. Ui fell, to 
raise (to make one fall, to make one rise *). In German, a 
few intransitive radical verbs are used also in the factitive sig- 
nification, as fasten, jieben, 6iegen, 6recben ; but the most part 

of factitive verbs are derivatives, as faUctty to fell ; ttattf en, to 
make one drink ; fau^cn, to give suck. There is a particular 
form of intransitive verbs, for the most part formed from fac- 
titive verbs, by joining with them the reflective pronoun in the 
accusative case : e. g. @idb tii^ttlClt (to praise one's-self), to 
boast ; (gidb Wenben (to turn one's-self ), to turn ; @idb Bitcfen, 
to bow ; @icb fdbanten, to be ashamed. These verbs, which 
correspond to Greek verbs in the middle voice, are termed 
Reflective \* 

§6. 

Substantives are, either names of persons, as man, father, 
gardener, or names of things. The latter again are either Con- 
crete, i. e. names of things really existing, as house, tree, knife; 
or Abstract, i. e. names denoting activity and modes of activity, 
which are, however, conceived by the mind as real existences, 
e. g. course, life, pride, friendship, freedom. Concrete substan- 
tives are either names of materials (©toffltawen), i. e. names 
of things in which no individual is distinguished, as water, 
milk,' sand, iron, money, grass; or 2dly, common names (©e^ 
ntetnttamen), i. e. names of a species, comprehending indivi- 
duals, as soldier, horse, tree, house; or Sdly, proper names 
(®igentiattien), i. e. names of individuals, not conceived as indi- 
viduals of a species, as John, Pitt, London, Rhine. Substan- 
tives which comprehend a multitude of individuals under the 
abstract notion of a unity, such as nation, senate, society, clergy, 
are termed Collective substantives : they may be regarded as 
belonging to the abstract class ; and we shall find accordingly, 
that, in German, their formation is the same as that of other 
abstract substantives. (See § 43, 46, 47, 48 %). 



* Organ i6m, § 26. f ©rrtmmdtif, § 5. \ ©wmmatif, § 6. 
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Observation.— 'All German substantive, and words used substantively, 
are in writing distinguished by capital initial letters, as ba^ $au^, the house ; 
bit Xugenb, the virtue; htV %ltt, the old man ; bie ®ec(;fe» the number six; 
M fftxdX^t nothing. 

§7. ^ 

Adjectives are termed Attributive^ if they stand only in the 
relation of agreement with a substantive ; as a large house, a 
kind father. They are termed Predicative^ if they are con- 
nected with the verb to be, which expresses the relations of 
personality, of time, and of mood, and by means of this con- 
nection assumes the power of a verb (^3.); e. g. the house is 
largey the father was kind. In the connection of the attributive 
adjective with a substantive, the latter is frequently omitted ; 
and the adjective, thus used substantively, implies the notion of 
the substantive understood : as, the learned, u e. the learned 
men. This practice is very common in German ; but it is 
admissible only when the substantive understood implies either 
the notion of a person generally, and without any further di- 
stinction than that of sea^, or the notion of things in the most 
general and indefinite way. Adjectives used substantively are 
in the masculine or feminine gender, if they imply persons; 
they are in the neuter gender, if they imply things: as, eill 
SBrifer, a wise man ; bet 5ItntC, the poor man ; bie ©UtCti, the 
good ones ; bie 5Kte, the old woman ; eine ©dbbuc, a fair one ; 
and bai ©Ute, good things; ba^ SWeiie, new things; bai ®tofe, 
great things *. 

From adjectives used substantively, which retain the inflec- 
tion and the whole shape of adjectives, we must distinguish 
Adjective Substantives, which, in the same manner, are origi- 
nally adjectives, but have assumed the inflection and the whole 
form of substantives, and have ceased to be considered as ad- 
jectives. They are either masculine names of persons and 
animals, as .getb, hero ; .gitt, herdsman ; Slffc, ape ; Odb^> ox 



• ©emaapfren, tern C?ntf(^(o#nen Ifl fie giinflig. Schiller, 
iDie ®uttn ^Atten SCxaft bei i()m Ui)a\ttn, nic^t in ber ®d)iedtttn &(itn w&x" er 
gcfaffen. Sch. 
jDa« Utidemrine fo((, ta6 ^l^(^fte felftfl gefc^e^n ivie tai ^\itaQii(fyt. Srh^ 
Q€ muf bet 3:auf(^ flef(^e^en in>tf(^en 3eit(i^em imb (?n)idem. Sch 
2)a« ®ute (iebt bat ®rabc. Sch. 
(tin l8er6DrgeneS ift ftdf b<tS ®(f^&nfle. Sch, 
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(see § 35) ; or neuter abstract substances, as bdi Slkif 9 the 
white colour ; bai ©fUlt, the green colour ; bai IXtiiU the evil; 
bai 9?CClbt> the law *. 

%8. 

The relations of notions {%!) are either the relationis of 
notions one to another^ or the relations of notions to the^^^ofi 
*who speaks. The relations of notions one to another are Of 
three kinds : — ^first, that of the predicate to the subject ; se- 
condly, that of an attributive to a substantive ; and thirdly^ 
that of an object to the predicate (see ^ 11, 12, 13). The re- 
lations of notions to the speaker are twofold, inasmuch as these 
notions must be either notions of an activity^ or notions of an 
existence {^S)* 

The relations of notions of activity/ are: — 

a. The relation of Mood. It distinguishes the real existence 
or real non-existence^ the necessity or the mere possibility of an 
action referred to the real existence of the speaker ; e* g» your 
friend is coming, he comes indeed^ he is not Coming, he must 
come, come here, if he might or should come, perhaps he will 
come. 

b. The relation of Time. The time of an action is con- 
ceived as present, past, or future, merely in reference to the 
present existence of the speaker : e. g. he is writing, he has 
written, he *mill write, he n&m writes, he will write soon, 

c. The relation oi Intensity: e. g. he runs ^tmftly^ he runs 
m<yre swiftly, he runs most swiftly, he runs very swiftly. 

The relations of notions of existence are : — 

a. The relation of Personality by which a subject is distin- 
guished, as being either the speaker himself (/ write), or as 
spoken to {you write), or as spoken of {he writes). 

b. The relation of Locality^ as far as it is determined by 
the place which the speaker occupies : e. g. he lives here^ he 
goes there. The relations of space, distinguished by above and 
beloWf before and behind, within and without, are also of this 
description. 

c. The relation of Number and Quantity. The former is 

■ -,■■■ f' 
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tb^ relation of persons and things conceived as individuals: e.g. 
three boys, six horses, many trees : the latter refers to things 
conceived as material, without any distinction of individuals ; 
e«g. some bread, much money *. 

The relations of notions one to another, as well as the rela^ 
tions of notions to the speaker, are expressed either by Inflec-^ 
Hon i e. g. the farmer^s house, the father speak-s, the father 
command-edy the boy spoke, a happi-^r man : or by Relational 
words (§ 1 ), e. g. the house of the farmer, the father is speak- 
ing, he has commanded, a more happy man. Most of the 
latter are derived from radical verbs, and therefore were origi- 
nally notional words (% 2); they have npw porne to imply 
merely relations of notions, and do not differ in their present 
signification from the terminations of inflection. The use of 
relational words increQ3efi in languages in the same proportion 
as the power of inflection diminishes. 

The power of inflection of the German language, although 
inferior to that of the ancient languages, is greatly superior to 
that of the English ; a variety of relations, therefore, which 
the English language distinguishes by means of separate rela- 
tional words, are in (jerman expressed by way of inflection. 

The following kinds of words are tp be considered as Rela' 
tional words : — 

I.) Pronouns, and all derivatives of pronouns. Pronouns 
are not derived from radical verbs ; and it seems that they 
originally do not imply any notion (§ 2), but merely a rela- 
tion, vi?s. that o£ persofiality (§ 8)f. 

2.) The yerb to be. This verb also appears origijially tp 
imply, not a notion, but mere relation ; viz* that of the pre^ 
dicative adjective (or substantive^ I 1^) ^^ ^^ subject^ and 
thos^ of mood, time, and personality (^ 8) %. 

3.) The Auxiliary verbs of jnood and tense. The au^^liary 
verbs of mood, as lean, J may, I must, imply ^ relation of 

* ®r<tmmatif, § 10. f jDrflanUm, § 50. \ OrgAnUm, § 56, 57. 
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mood; and those of tense, e. g. I have (loved), imply the rela- 
tion of time {§ 8 *). 

4.) Numerals definite, as two. Jour; and indefinite, as many, 
much, alL They seem to be primitively notional words, but 
now merely express the relation oi number and quantity (§ 8). 

5.) Prepositions appear to be words which have lost their 
notional value, and now merely point out the relations of an 
object to the predicate ; viz. that oi place: he lives in town ; — 
that of time : he lefl: us qfier dinner ; — and, if employed instead 
of case, the relation o{ causality : guilty ofB. crime (Lat. crimi- 
nis) ; to starve with hunger (LaLjame), 

6.) Conjunctions, They are either pronouns, as when, then, 
so, that, or other relational words, as also, but, though. They 
express the relations of one sentence to another. 

7.) All ^e?t;^& which imply relations to the speaker. Such 
are all Pronominal adverbs, as here, there, then, hither, thither; 
the adverbs of mood, as not, perhaps, indeed ; the adverbs of 
time, as now, soon, lately, yesterday ; the adverbs of place, as 
abaoe, below, forwards, backwards; and some adverbs of quan-- 
tity and intensity, as scarcely, only, too, very, most (§ 8). 

ObserveUion. — Interjections imply neither notions nor relations of notions, 
and are not necessarily connected vrith the sentence ; we therefore do not 
consider them as parts of the sentence, but rather as sounds produced by 
the immediate impulse of the sensations of joy, sorrow, admiration, &c. In 
German, joy is expressed by ai ! a\> I 6eifa ! judb&ei ! sorrow by a(f) I Oi ! 
admiration by ei ! Of) ! disgust by fi ! pfui! The expressions mid Oi mhl 

webebir! woetoyou; Uiberl alas/ pfxiiber ^6)anbe I for shame /®ouloh\ 

thank God I and others of the same description, which are frequently em- 
ployed as interjections, are to be regarded in the light of elliptical sen- 
tences. 

$ 11. 

A Sentence (@a$), i. e. a thought expressed by words, (e.g. 
men die, or men are mortal,) consists of two members, viz. the 
subject (men), i. e. the notion of a person or thing spoken of^ 
and the predicate (die, mortal), i. e. the notion of an activity 
which the speaker refers to the subject The relation of the 
predicate to the subject is termed the Predicative relation, and 
the combination of notions, which is the result of this relation, 

* ©raramrttif, § 82, 83. 
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I the Predicative combination ('^.Vdbifatifle^ ©aOBCrbiiltni^) ; the 
[ subject and the predicate are called the Factors of the predica- 
I live combination *. The relation of the predicate to the sub- 
■ ject is expressed in the predicate by those forms of inflection I 
1 which imply concord (^on^riicnj) of notions. The sentence^ , 
I however, denotes also the act itself, by which the speaker 
L refers the predicate to the subject, which is expressed in the 
I {n-edicate by such forms of inflection as denote relations to 
I &iS speaker ; viz. those of personality, of mood; and of time 
[ (§ 8). The predicate is generally expressed either by a verb, 
f or by an adjective connected with the subject by the verb to 
\he{^ 10). The room of the adjective, however, is frequently 
1 occupied by a substantive, as, this person is a thief, this person 
it of age. 

5 12. 
The notion of an activity may be in the relation rf I 
concord (J II) to the notion of a person or thing, withoat 
any explicit affirmation on the part of the speaker : e. g. a 
mortal man, a dying ■woman, a large house. Such a notion 
(mortal, dying, large) is called an Attributive, the relation in 
L which it is placed is termed an Attributive relation, and the 
I {Kculiar combination which results from this relation receives 
I the name of the Attributive combination Cilttri&UtiDC^ tSa^oer* 
flitltni^ t). The attributive combination consists of two factors, 
viz. the attributive factor (mortal, dying, large), and the sub- 
stantive, to which it refers (aJc^ic^JungCWOrt), man, woman, 
house. The attributive is generally expressed by an adjective 
and the relation of concord is in German, as in the ancient 
languages, pointed out by the inflection of the adjective, e. g. 

»eiii @tcr6Iict):«v 3)?enfc(5, cine ©tcr6ctib-e %tau, ciii grpg^c^ .^aai. 
The place of the attributive adjective, however, is frequently 
occupied either by a substantive in apposition, e. g. William 
the Conqueror, or by a substantive in the genitive case, e, g. 
ibefather's house, the king's brother, 



A notion may also be in the relations of causality, i.e. cause 
I or efiect ; of locality, of time, or of manner to a predicate : 
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this constitutes the Objective relation^ from whidi results the 
Objective combination (DBjectitJe^ ©a^tJet^Sltttif % — e. g. He 
writes a letter^ he lives in the country^ he works in the nighty 
he acts honestly *. The objective, like the predicative com- 
bination, consists of two factors : the objective factor (a letter, 
in the country, in the night, honestly), and the predicate to 
which it refers (writes, lives, works, acts). The various kinds 
of relation, in the objective factor, are expressed in different 
ways : the relation of causality is originally expressed by cases; 
those of place and of time, by prepositions ; and that of man-^ 
ner, by adverbs or adverbial forms f. In those languages^ 
however, the inflective power of which is still prominent, such 
as the German, even place, time, and manner may be expressed 
by cases ; whilst on the other hand, in languages like the £n<' 
glish, the inflective power of which is very limited, the relation 
of causality also is for the most part expressed by prepositions. 

Observation. — The subject of a sentence (man) may in all cases assume 
the form of an attributive combination (frail man), whUst the predicate 
may take that of an objective combination (delights in amusements). The 
attributive factor, again (frail), may be modified by an objective, and th9 
objective by an attributive factor ; so that both of them are converted into 
combinations, — viz. the attributive factor into an objective combixmtion, 
and the objective factor into an attributive combination:— e.g. Marty frail 
by nature, delights in transient amusements. Thus it is evident, that every 
sentence, to whatever extent the relations which it comprehends may hav« 
been multiplied, is composed of only threa ki«4s of comUfietioxifi>-<-ll}e pn> 
dicative, attributive^ and objective. 

Notional words (§1) come to be members of a sentence, 
and to take part in the expression of a thought, only in as far 
as they are factors in one of the three combinajtions ; and the 
degree of their importance in the construction of the sent^jice, 
depends entirely on the place which they occupy in the com-- 
bination to which they belong. The two factors of one and 
the same combination are not of equal importance. In the 
predicative combination, the predicate is the principal no- 
tion ; and, therefore, the predicate k the principal /actor 

^■^^^M^i— W^^*^^— ^"^^^ ■■■I— II II .1 , -.■■■■■■■MM.Il ■■■■■■ I ■■■■■■■■■ 

* et^nmatit, § 185. f J^t^anim, § 68, 69. 
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{^auptV9tXt). In the same way^ the attributive and the objec* 
tive factors express the principal notions^ and therefore are 
the principal Jactars of the attributive and objective combina- 
tions The subordinate factors^ on the other hand, are the 
subject in the predicative, the substantive referred to in the 
attributive, and the verb or adjective referred to in the ob* 
jective Combination. When, however, the attributive or objec- 
tive factor is represented by a pronoun, or other relational 
word)-^-e« g. my friend, he told me, he lives kerej he sleeps per^ 
iaps s'^lt is not considered as the principal, but as the sub- 
oi'dinate factor, as appears by its subordinate accentuation 
(^ 15). By means of this subordination of the factors, the 
two members of the predicative combination do not express 
tvoo thoughts, but only one thought : e. g. the dog barks, man 
is mortal g and the two factors of the attributive, as well as of 
the otyective combination, do not express two notions, but one 
notion->-viz. the former, that of a person or thing modified 
by the attribute, as, a wise man^ a large house f and the lattery 
that of an activity modified by the object, as, to write a letter, 
to live in town *. 

%15. 
Every notional word in the sentence, except the subject, 
stands in some relation to another word. These words, there- 
fore, must be r^arded as consisting of two constituent parts, 
one representing the notion itself, and the other its relation. 
The notion is expressed by the stem, i. e. by the word itself, 
in a shi^e not yet modified by inflection ; the relation of the 
word to another word is represented either by a termination, 
or by a relational word which stands in the place of a termi- 
nation : e. g. father-5, of the father, to the fkther, lov-^^, has 
spoken ; in which^^^er, lov^ spoken, are the stems expressing 
notion, and s, of, to, ed, has, the signs signifying the relation. 
These signs of relation are subordinate to the i^ems, in the 
same manner as in the combination the factor referred to is 
subordinate to the principal factor. In all derivative words, 
also, the notion itself is to be distinguished from the relation 
by which it is modified, and in virtue of which the d^ivative 

* &tamrMtit, § 14, 15. 
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differs from the stem, and from other derivatives. In the se- 
condary derivatives, Jbund'lingf might^y, thank'^fid, the notion 
itself is expressed by the primary form found, might, thank, 
whilst the terminations ling, y, fid, imply the relation by which 
the notion is modified. The terminations are subordinate to 
the primary form which contains the notion. 

Accentuation (JBetonung) serves to express the unity of a 
notion, as well as the subordination of its constituent parts, 
not only in the combination, but also in each of its factors, 
and in secondary derivatives. Unity of the notion is repre- 
sented by unity of the accent (Xon); the subordination of the 
constituent parts is pointed out by a corresponding subordi- 
nation of the accents with which they are pronounced. 

The Principal accent (.0aupttOtl) falls upon the principal 
factor of the combination, and upon the notional constituent 
of each factor, i. e. the stem of each inflective word as well as 
of each secondary derivative. The Subordinate accent (untct- 
^eotbnctc Xon), on the other hand, falls upon the subordinate 
factor of the combination, and upon the signs of relation of 
each factor. Thus, in the Expressions, man is mortal, a skii- 
Jul teacher, he writes a letter, of gold, by art, has told, lov-ed, 
Jbund-ling, thank-fid, the principal accent is taken by mortal, 
skilful, letter, gold, art, told, lov, found, thank ; whilst the sub- 
ordinate accent falls upon man, teacher, writes, of, by, has, ed, 
ling,fill *. 

Observation. — Accentuation, founded upon the value of words in the 
sentence, and of syllableii in each word, according to the distinctions here 
laid down of notions and relations, is more uniformly observed and more 
strictly attended to in the German than in the other modefn languages. 
The German language, moreover, requires a stronger and more decided 
accentuation, by means of a rise, fall, and varied impetus of the voice, than 
that which is admitted by other languages. Foreigners, therefore, in order 
to speak German correctly, have not only to arrive at an accurate discri- 
mination of the syllables and words which require to be accentuated from 
those which do not, but also to appropriate to themselves the peculiar 
energy of German accentuation. • 

§16. 
All signs of relation (§1) have the subordinate accent. 



^^Hji&ry verb: 
^^^nigns of di 
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'e distinguish, however, tliose which are unaccented (tDliloS), 
as the terminations in speak-er, gold-en, might-y, and the pro- 
noun it, from those which are semi-accented ((jalbtonijl), as 
the terminations in •wis-dom,fi{end^ship, Iwt^jid, and the auxi- 
'Uary verbs has, will, shall. In German, all terminations of 
well as idflectioQ are unaccented, except the 
_ IS of derivation : fcljaft, l\}um, kill, ling, tin,^, ^cit, fal, at, ut, 
6ar, fam, ^aft, icfet, which have the semi-accent. The prefixes, 
bi, it, tit, cnt, jir, and the augment Qi, are also unaccented.' 
The semi-accent, on the other hand, is taken by all relational 
words (I 10), except the articles, by the pronoun e^, and by 
the preposition jii, if standing as a sign of the supine : e. g. ^U 
ffirecfien, to speak. Wlien relational words are inflected, the 
01 has the semi-accent, and the termination is unaccented, as 
ni e i rtcii, Ij a 6;et, n? e r t^-.i. 

The regular accentuation of words and syllables is different 
im Emphasis (JKe&Ctoii), i- e. the stress laid upon those words 
syllables, which the speaker wishes particularly to point 
; ; e. g. e r f^'ricfft (it is he who speaks, not another), j a tem 
'<a.\it(to, Jiot/i-om the father), cinc Siirftsi n (a princ-ess, not a 
:ince}. 

§17. 

The Eun/l/tmt/ (SBo^jlFtrtil^) of whole sentences and of their 
tnstituent combinations, as well as of single words, consists 
a just proportion of syllables accented and unaccented, or 
Item i-accen ted. Eurythmy not only pleases the ear by variety 
accent, but essentially contributes to render speech intelli- 
ble. For the unity of thought in a sentence, and the unity 
notion in combinations and single words, as well as the sub- 
rdination of their constituents (^ 15), can be more distinctly 
linted out by accentuation, in proportion as the rhythmical 
ispe of combination and words is more perfect. The most 
irfect shape of words, in point of eurythmy, is the disyllabic, 
hich only one termination is connected with a stem of otic 
'liable, as in speaker, 'jsorlh-y, lov-ed. On the other hand, 
fords like ijcucb'kr=ir(fl-c|l;cr (most hypocritical,) which af- 
I an accumulation of a great many unaccented syllables, 
contrary to the laws of eurythmy ; we therefore term them 
Spurious forms {^Ifterformeii) . 
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Accentufttion having assumfid a very prominent station in 
German (§ 15, Obs,), it has come to be a principle of this lan^* 
guage to avoid, in single words as well as in the cofbpound 
expressions of notions or relations, such forms as are ofimisive 
to eurythmy, and, where they exist, to cprrect them. With 
this view, two unaccented syllables, or two unaccented words, 
are frequently contracted into one by means of dropping a 
vowel: e, g. lo6--t«, J^^nb^eln, fltb^^ttt, 2?at5Cttt, instead of to65e?te, 
j^anfc^e^en, gtbf^e^ster, 2?atre^en; and am 9?erge, ^at efi flefagt? 
ifl^ gcnug ? instead of, an bew SBctge, |>at er e^ gefogt ? ifl eg 

QtttUfi ? In the same way terminations of inflection are fire* 
quently dropped: e. g. tem 2?atet, tMit fBxob utih SOeiti, alt 
©ftn, instead of bew QJat^etre, wit Stob^c unb twit ffikiti-e, alu^i 

@i{en. This mode of dropping a vowel or a termination is 
applied especially to relational words, because they generally 
have only the subordinate accent. 

The natural disposition of language to exhibit unity of no- 
tion, by the rhythmical unity of the expression, also leads to 
the contraction of whole combinations, consisting of two (n: 
more words, into one single word. This is chiefly effected by 
way of Composition : e. g. steam-boat (instead of boat driven 
by steam) ; and by way of Ellipsis^ e. g. the learned (instead 
of, die learned men). In composition^ the two factors of a 
combination are c^y contracted into one w<>rd, the factor re- 
ferred to taking the shape and accent of a t(ermiaatJon : m 
dUpsisj on die other hand, die factor referred to is entirely 
omitted. Both modes of Deducing a combination to a rhyth- 
mical unity of expression, are more extensivdy ei^^oyed in 
Gernmn than in the odier modern languages ; compositic^ 
especially is very commonly resorted to (see § 53), and the 
frequent use of ellipsis has already been menticmed (§?*)• 

Observation, — Compound expressions, like, to make one*f appearance, to 
make one^s exetue or an apology, to make one's escape, and, at the same time, 
m order to, on account o/',are not conformable to the German idiom, which 
requires noity of notions and relations to be as far as possible represented 
by unity in the form of expression : all these phrases, therefore, are ren- 
dered in German by single words, as, erfcjeittett, entfd&ulMgen, entfikien, 
and iuQlti6), um, wegett. 



* ®xammaiit, § 17. 
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§18. 

The German language, together with the ancient Gothic, 
Norse, and Anglo-Saxon, constitute the family of the TetUonic 
(@€mtaiflifdbe) languages; from which the Swedish, Danish, 
and Dutch languages also descend. The English, as far as it 
is derived from the Anglo-Saxon, is nearly related to the Ger- 
man: we shall find, accordingly, that a great many words, 
and a still greater variety of forms of derivation and inflection, 
as well as of syntactical forms, are common to both languages. 

The popular language of the different German provinces 
affords many dialects, which differ more or less essentially one 
from another, but may all of them be comprehended in the 
general division of the Upper-German and Low-German dia- 
lects (Dfietteutfdbe nvb 9?icbcrbcutfcbe 3Wuiibatt). The former 

of these is more rough and hard, the latter more soft and flow- 
ing ; the Low-German also is more nearly related to the En- 
glish idiom. At an early period, however, in consequence of 
the progress of civilization, a language was formed by a com- 
bination of the Upper- and Low-German dialects, which has 
become the language of the educated part of the nation, and 
is called the High-German language (bie .SocJbbcUtfdbe @ptacN)« 
This High-German language, which differs from the popular 
dialects of the different German provinces, has, since the time 
of the Reformation, been generally adopted as the only written 

language (@clbttftfpraclbe)* 

As the H^h-German language originates from a combination 
of the Uiq)er- and Low-German dialects, it cannot adopt any 
words or forms of expression which do not exist in one of these 
dialects. Whether words or forms of expressions, existing in 
the dialects, be adopted in the - High-German language, and 
therefore considered as good High-German, or not, depends 
entirely on the practice (@prac()fle6rauc{)) of the educated part 
of the nation, which is the only authority referred to in this 
respect *. 

§19. 

The German nation has never been subject to any of those 
political changes, which have influenced the languages of the 



eranimntif, § 19, 20. 
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Other modern nations, some of whom have adopted languages 
which are the result of a mixture of two or more different 
elements. Civilization, however, being in a great measure 
received from abroad, and a frequent intercourse being kept 
up with foreign nations, the German language has adopted 
many foreign words, particularly the names of foreign pro- 
ductions of nature and art, and terms employed in the sciences, 
arts, and literature, and those relative to the establishments of 
the church, the law, and government. 

Many foreign words, on being received into the German 
language, have at the same time undergone some alterations 
in their forn\^ in their accentuation, and even in their signifi- 
cation. 

In point oi form^ the words adopted from the modem lan- 
guages are to be distinguished from those taken from the Latin, 
and from the Greek through the medium of Latin. Words 
taken from modern languages commonly do not alter their 
form, and in that case they are in general pronounced in the 
same way, and for the most part have the same orthography, 
as in the languages from which they have been taken ; e. g. @e? 
tite, S^Ct^aliet, Sinet. In substantives of Latin or Greek origin, 
the terminations a, ^, es^ os, us^ um^ are commonly dropped, 

as in SBatut, Softtin, a)tonual, $talat, Slbrofat, ^^ilofopb, 

^anbat, @tatut, ^bjectiv. The Latin termination f5, in mas- 
culine substantives, is also dropped, e. g. ^atbinat, &lflgnlat ; 
but in feminine substantives it is changed into e, e. g. J^lafle, 
$^mfe. The termination turn is dropped in some, as %bvztbj 
@|?il, and retained in others, as ©tubiutti, aRmiflctiunt. 

Moreover, the following terminations are altered : 



am into 


ant, e. g. ^oiifonam. 


ens — 


cm, — ©tubcnt, 


antia — 


an^, — Xolctan^, 


entta — 


enj, — 3nbotcnj. 


itia — 


ij. — 3ufti^ 


tas — 


tat, — .jSumanitat. 


to — 


ion, — JKcligion. 


ia — 


ie or ci (CD) — ^Jjitofopt^ie, iJSotijei 


ensis — 


enfer, — Sltt^enienfer. 
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All foreign verbs, fiom whatever language they are taken, 
assume the termination itcn, as te^qitcn, fJubiten. There are, 
however, many foreign words which have been admitted into 
German at an early period, and which, by being constantly 
employed in popular language, have been entirely assimilated 
in their form to words originally German. Of this description 
are, ^oxpit (corpus), ^obii [peuple), ^wWiX {pulvis\ gcnjlct 
{fenestra), 9lbt {Abbas), $tobfl {propositus), and many others, 
which are pronounced and written like words originally Ger- 
man. 

The Germans usually do not, like the English, assimilate 
the accentuation of foreign words to that of their own idiom, 
but leave them their original accentuation. Thus e. g. in Otfe 

QimU Kaxiiwal, 3)?aj[cflat, Stbtjofat, 55tD6tcm, the principal 

accent is laid upon the last syllable ; and in all foreign verbs, 
as flubiiretl, futiren, it falls upon the penultimate. 

In general, it is not correct fo employ foreign words, if 
words originally German can be found which are equivalent 

to them, as flattiten, tefujitcn, instead of fdbmeidbcln, au^fcblagcn. 

Many foreign words, however, have been received, though 
words equivalent to them* existed in German; but such words 
have commonly adopted a peculiar sense, different from their 
original signification, as well as from that of their equivalents 
in Ger||)an. In this way, e. g. $b6el (mob), iJJtinj (son, brother, 
or other relation of a reigning prince), DfpjiCir (officer in the 
army), ^ulret (gunpowder, or any artificial powder), ^ubct 
(powder for the hair), 3)?iniftct (minister of a sovereign), 
ntarfcfcitcn (to march, applied only to the army), fpajiten (to 
take a walk), differ on the one hand from peuple, prince, 
qfflcier, pulvis, poudre, ministre, marcher, spatiari, and on the 

other from 2?o(f, ^iitj?, ®eantter, ©tau6, S^icnet, ©e^citv 

Grammar teaches the value and signification of notional 
words, and of the signs of relation {%l); and the proper use 
of both, according to their respective signification. 

According to this view, Grammar is divided into two parts, 
— Etymology and Syntax. Etymology treats of words by 
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themselves, of their classification, their formation, and the 
alteration of their forms by derivation and inflection. Syntax, 
on the other hand, treats of the union of words into sentences 
by means of the Predicative, Attributive, and Objective Com- 
binations (§ 11, 12, IS,) in all their different forms« 



Part I. 
ETYMOLOGY. 



SECTION I. — Of the Formation of Words. 

Chapter I. — OfAHiculate Sounds. 

§21. 

In the study of Grammar, in order to arrive at the knowledge 
of the various transformations of words, we are obliged to de-* 
compose all Words into Sounds, which accordingly are to be 
considered as the elements of the words*. The sounds of 
speech are articulate^ i. e. they are formed by the action of 
the Organs of Speech; by which term we understand the 
mouth, and particularly the moveable parts of the mouth, viz. 
the Palate, the Tongue, and the Lips. Articulate sounds are 
represented in writing by the letters of the Alphabet, which 
are nearly the same in German as in English. The letters of 
the German alphabet and their sounds are the following: — 

31 a a sounds like a m father. § 23. 



95 


6 

c 


b 
c 




as in English. §. 26. 

like c in Cato^ like ts in mfs. \ 26. 






d 

e 




as in English. § 26. 
like e in there^ bed. % 23. 


3 


f 

• 
t 


f 

g 
h 

• 
1 




as in English. 

like g in Gorf, give. % 26. 

as in English. 

like / in iiV, ee in deer. % 23. 


3 
it 

£ 


• 

f 


• 
J 
k 

1 




like y in year. 
as in English, 
ditto. 


a» 


nt 


m 




ditto. 

« Crgrtuidm, § 12. 
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Si 




n 




n 
o 


sounds as in English. 

like in rose, God, % 23. 




V 


P 

q 


• •• 

• •• 


as in English, 
ditto. 


9i 


V 


r 


• •• 


ditto. 


© 


fl 


s 


• •• 


ditto. § 28. 




9 


ss 


• .• 


like 55 in less. 


X 


t 
u 


t 

u 


• •• 

• •• 


as in English^ 

like u in bull, and oo in book. § 23. 


2? 
33? 




V 

w 


... 


like J' in Jathef\ 
like t; in vinej even. 


X 


p 


X 


... 


like a; in waxj box. 


2) 
3 




y 

z 


• •• 
... 


like i. § 23. 
like ^5 in wants. 



To these we must add the following letters, which also ex- 
press simple sounds : — 

d a sounds like a in shame, § 24. 

6 o ... like the French eu mjleu7\ % 24f. 

in ii ... like the French u in^r, chute. 

t^ th ... almost like t. [the Greek). 

pl^ ph ... like^ (occurs only in words derived from 

db ch ... like the Scottish ch in loch. 

fc{^ sch ... like sh in shame. 

The names of the vowels are, as in English, thoso^ of the 
sounds which they express, except ypsilon for y. The names 
of consonJants are also the same as in English, e. g. be^ pe^ ka^ 
hiy for 6, )^, f, q ; except jod for j, ha for |>, van for t?, we for 
Jr, and iks for p. 

§22. 

Those articulate sounds, in the formation of which the ac- 
tion of the palate, tongue, and the lips is predominant, assume 
a distinct and specific character: they are called Consonants. 
Those sounds, on the contrary, which are formed rather by 
the voice passing through the cavity of the mouth more or 
less enlarged in different directions, than by the action of the 
palate, tongue, or lips, have a less distinct and specific cha« 
racter; they are called Vowels. The articulation of consonants 
is more perfect than that of vowels. Mute Consonants (©tatte 
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Sonfonantetl)) considered as constituents of speech, are the 
most perfect sounds of all, each of them being the result of a 
distinct and peculiar action of its respective organ. The Semi" 
consonants* are also sounds modified by the action of the 
palate, tongue, or lips, but less perfect than mute consonants. 
They are, as it were, intermediate sounds between vowels and 
mute consonants, since vowels, e. g. i and a, frequently pass 
into the semi-consonants | and tv* Mute and semi-consonants 
belong each of them only to one of the organs, the palate, the 
tongue, or the lips. Each Liquid Consonant, on the contrary, 
rather results from the combined action of two organs; viz. t 
and I are formed by the palate and tongue, and n and m by 
the tongue and lips. This constitutes a material difference 
between the mute and semi-consonants on the one hand, and 
the liquid consonants on the other. 

Articulate sounds are classed, first, according to the degree 
of more or less perfect articulation, into Vowels, Semi-conso- 
nants, Mute and Liquid Consonants; and, secondly, according 
to the organs by tlie action of which they are formed into 
Palatal, Lingual, and Labial sounds, (^e^Uaute, S^nQtvlaixUf 

unb 2ipiftr\lanti). 

§23. 
Vowels. 

The iounds of vowels are not in German, as in English, 
materially altered by their position : they generally remain the 
same in all situations. 

91, e. g. in ©c^ant, 2Jatcr, sounds as it does in father^ but 
never as in talk or shame : % e. g. in ^i^, bit*, sounds like i 
in bit or ee in thee, and never like / in bite or in shirt: U, e. g. 
in S9udb, %^9i sounds like u in rude^ bully or oo in book, but 
never like u in bui^ use^ or bus;!/ : £), as in 9?oie, @Ott, sounds 
like o in rose^ mostf but not as in on, do, move. 

There is some variety in the pronunciation of e, depending 
upon the primary vowel from which it depends f. If e origi- 

* They are in some Grammars improperly named Semiuowelt. German Gram- 
marians term them @)>iranten. See jDrganUm, § 16. ®tammotif, § 29. 

f The Towels e and o are Secondary vowel^ t, a, and u beins the three Primary 
▼owels, corresponding to the three organs, palate, tongue, and lips ; o always ori. 
ginates from a or u ; e from i or a. Upon the difference of primary and secondar 
sounds, see iStammatit, § 25, 26, 27. 
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nates irom i, it has an acute sound like the French e ferme ; 
e. g. in the first syllables of te6en, gc6en, 6tcd[Kn, flelbt^n, 

Icfcn, (to live, -give, break, steal, read,) which were in old Ger- 
man, liban, ^t6an, 6tifan, &c. ; it has the same sound in the 
prefix 6e, and in the augment ^^e, e. g. in bett)emen, gelD6t. 
If, on the other hand, e originates from a, it has a broad and 
open sound, like the English a in name^fate^ e. g. in tc$t, fcttl 
(last, far), ^erj, ©dbnieir^, .gcrr, in the first syllable of grbe, 
@tttte, and in the termination of the infinitive, as QihiXU XibiXi 
(originally Q\ha% li6an). When e stands as an unaccented 
termination, as in 9{ofe, £ie6e, ^tia6e, it is always pronounced, 
and not mute as in the English words^a/^, spite^ sense. 

3) sounds like t, except in words of Greek origin, in which 
it has the sound of the French m, e. g. ^I^^jtf^ @i;mptOttt. It 
never has the power of a consonant, as in the English ^^^r, 
young. Its use in words originally German is rather anti- 
quated. 

§24, 

The letters a^ b, it are termed modified sounds (Uttlloitte), 
because they are modifications of the vowels 0, 0, U. When 
a primary derivative word (§ 2) which has one of these vowels, 
assumes, either by way of derivation, or in inflection, a termi- 
nation containing the vowel i or e ; the vowels a, 0, an^ u are 
commonly modified or softened, as £af} XOL^XQy £ailb iOiXiiiXf 

^orn .0bnic()en, @o^n ©b^ne, Surg 93urgcr, .gut .giite. The 

modified vowel has been retained in many words, although 
the termination e has been dropped, as X^iir (XJ^iite), @{ucf 
(©cliicfe), ©efii^r. In a few instances, however, vowels have 
assumed the sounds of a, b, it, in a way independent of termi- 
nations; e. g. in the radical verbs Qa\)ti% tadben, (bfc|)en, 
litgen, ttitgcn, in which a, b, ii originate from i. 

The sound of the modified vowel a (fdbamcit, fame, ^Stte) is 
like that of a in shame^ Carrie^ and differs very little from that 
of the broad and open e ($ 23), which frequently has come in 
place of a, e. g. in te$t (latest), 6c|]et (from 6ag^), ©efe$ (from 
@a$). The sound of b (l)bten, fdbbn) is the same with that of 
the French eu in Jteur^ jeune. The sound of it (.giiteit, .gitttc) 
is that of the French u mjtute^ lutte. 
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When tile sounds of two vowels are combined into one 
sound, both of ihem being however still heard, such com- 
pound sound is called a Diphthong. There are in German 
the following Diphthongs: — a'l, e.g. in .0aiil, ©aife; fltl, 
which is also modified into du, e. g. in -gail^ <0attr£r, Wiaui 
a)?auf€; tt (ey) in 3cit, iiifhi, f«iii (fcim); and en, e. g. in mil» i 
trtu. The sound of ci is the same with that of i in mtJie, spite i I 

I that of eu corresponds with that of <y vajoy; the soand of ftl \ 
K expressed in the English afiirmation aye ,- and that of OU \a 
the same with ou in house, sound, 
}25. 
Vowels are either short, as m ^flll, gatU, S«U, ftill, ooll, 
isftig* Sutter, ^ittte ; or long, as in fam, fame, ewig, ^ir, rot|), 
DfiJt^e, 5Blllt, Sliilde. Diphthongs are always long. Short 
▼owels always harden and sharpen the consonant which fol- 
lows, and if it is a liquid, they frequently produce that change 
of the consonant which may be called an augmentation of the 
&nal consonant (see ^ 29). The sharpness of the consonant 
produced by shortening the preceding vowel, is marked in 
writing by doubling the consonant. In this way vowels are 
generally known to be short by the consonant, following being 

■ either doubled, as in ^aU, ^imi, ®ott, or augmented, as in 
^l&, .ffinb, ^OV6j f)att. We must, however, consider as ex- 
cepdons from this rule, the words .gcrb, SBorf, lj!fer&, 3l?on&, 
and some others, in which a long vowel stands before an aug- 
mented final consonant, as well as the monosyllabic termina- 
tions of derivation or of inflection, and monosyllabic relational 
words (j 1), which, having a subordinate accentuation {{ 16)) 
neither sharpen nor double their final consonant, although 
standing after a short vowel, as iUitr.J-Cr, i;o(6:eiI, lDiJ:«, and' 
Bin, &at, flii, ron, mil, o6, &in. The consonant is doubled, 
however, in the relational words frtiiii, ipill, foil, ircilll, trann, 
benn, baiiii. 

Long vowels do not in any manner atfecl the consonant 
following ; thejf may in general be distinguished by the con- 
sonant following being neither doubled nor augmented, as in, 
C3, flOfe, S^lllt, fchiin, silt, fain- Vowels, however, are 
inguislied as long by particular signs of length C^i^H; 
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Utl^^jeidbcn)) i* e. letters which are not pronounced, but only 
mark the length of the vowel to which they are joined. They 
are: — 

1. The reduplication of the vowels for a, C, and o, as in 2lal, 

@aat, leer, See, 2)?ooir, Wiooi ; 

2. The letter e for the vowel i, as in |)ier, SJiet, tie6, XtieBf 

©tiet, 93 iene ; 

3. The letter ^ for all vowels, as in ^a^Y, ^^Ci^tt^ mfftmf 

mWrty we^t, fe^t, @o|^n, 0% ^o^e, ^b^let, 9?b|)ire, ^u|>n, 

©tulbt ^ii^ner, @tu|)le ; — to the vowel i, however, this sign of 
lesgth is applied only in the pronouns il^m, i|>n, ll^wcn, il^t, 

'Observation,— The augment of final consonants (e. g. in balb, fcrt, 3Dett, 
fSutg) must be distinguished from some consonants, especially t, b, which 
are joined to final consonants as terminations of derivation or inflection, 

as in ©eburt, ^a&rt, ^a^b, ®mdUbe, kbn, Icb-tc, gcwcftn^t, and in which 

the vowels are long. By the final consonant (^U6faut) of words, we gene- 
rally, and unless the contrary be explicitly stated, mean the last consonant 
of roots or primary derivatives, and not that of the termination, which the 
word may have assumed in consequence of derivation or of inflection. 

$26. 
Consonants. 

By Mute Consonants we understand the Palatal g, f, db ; 
the Lingual b, t, t^ ; and the Labial 6, p^ f (t?). We distin- 
guish them moreover into Tenues f, t, p, Mediae q, b, 6, and 
Aspiratse db, t|), f (tJ). The hissing sounds f:^ (^) and ^ are 
secondary sounds to the tenuis t The tenues f, t, |:*, and the 
aspirate f iiave the same sounds in German as in English. 
The sound of t?, which is employed only as an initial letter, 
does not differ from that of f. Instead of the tenuis p of the 
English and Low-German idioms [pathj pipe, pound), the 
Upper-German dialect frequently employs an aspirate pf 
(Vfab, $feife, iPfunb), which has been adopted in the High- 
German language. 

The sound of the aspirate t^ is different from that of the 
English th; it scarcely differs from that of t; as in Xf^Oty 
tott), 9?0tt). There is in English no sound similar to that of 
the aspirate c(s but it entirely corresponds with that of the 
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Scottish and Irish ch and gh in loch or loi^h (lake), laigk 
(low). When, in words of Greek origin, d^ stands as initial 
before Of 0, it, or before a consonant, as in 6^cr, S^ttf?, 6^tO' 
tiif, it is sounded like f. It has, however, retained its natural 
sound in S^ao^* In words originally German, db is sounded 
like f only when it stands before f (6), as in S^acb^j Wadbfett, 
Ddb^> Dcbfen (like *max^ oxen) ; provided that the f does not be- 
long to a termination, or to another part of a compound, as 

in wodb'fam, 3fadb-fucj)t, nadb-fe^^cn, ©udb-^ (23ud;c^). 

The mediae b and 6 in general have the same sounds as in 

English, as in bcin, 2)otn, ^aben, Scin, 9?cr>), £ic6e, ge6cn ; g 

is pronounced like the English g in give^ Godj goody but never 
like that letter in genius^ gesture. 

The three mediae b, 6, g, when employed as final sounds, 
and not followed by any vowel, are considerably hardened, 
so as to approach to the corresponding tenues : in .j^crb, Ceib, 
the media is nearly pronounced as in hearty bite ; in Cd6, £ic6, 
as in hope, leap : the same change takes place in the pronun- 
ciation of the final q : the Lower-Saxon dialect even aspirates 
its sound, so as to make it similar to that of ({>. Afler the 
liquid n, however, the Q is never hardened, but always pro- 
nounced as in the English words things singy singer (not as in 

linger) : thus, X'in.^j ©cfang, ©anflcir. 

The hissing sounds ^ and }, being modifications of the 
tenuis t, are commonly employed in German words where t 
occurs in the corresponding English words ; e. g, ^ug^, foot ; 
gro^, great ; beigen, bite ; fc{)ief en, shoot ; JU, to ; ^a^m, tame ; 
jolt, toll; ^a$e, cat When the g, which never is initial, 
stands after a long vowel, as in )VCi^, ^a^, fic^en, it sounds 
like c in mice, truce ; after a short vowel, as in SHi^y ^ug, 9f of , 
it is pronounced like ss in kissy loss, less. The sound of j, e. g. 
in ©djiitje, 2Bi$, is like that of ts in shirts, wits. @ is pro- 
nounced exactly like } before e, i, a, and it, ei, eu, att, and like 
f before 0, 0, U, and OU: it does not occur in words originally 
German, except in the formation of ct) and (f. 

3B occurs only in foreign words, and in the German words 
^XU *d^P^9 SWlJt^C Its sound is a compound of f and f, and it 
is never pronounced sofl as is done when it stands as an 
initial in English. 
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Observation, — There are fixed laws in the change of mute consonants, by 
which German words differ from corresponding words in English (§ 18), as 
appears from the following comparison : — 

In English. In G£rman. 

k Jinal, break, sake, seek, oak, (^, brec&en, ©adbe, fudben, SicJ^e, wa* 

awake. C&en. 

t initial, to, ten, tear, toe. j. ju, gC&n, S'd^xe, ^t^e. 

- final, bite, white, smite, shoot. ^. bei^en, m\% fc&meif en, fd^ie^eit. 

- — sit, wit, cat, short. g. fT|[en, 2Di$, ka$e, furj. 

p initHal. pound, path, pole, pool. pf. ^funb, $fob, -}5fa&I, $fu((. 

- final, sleep, deep, hope, ape. f. fci?(afen, tief, joffett, ^ffe. . 
d initial, dove, drink, drive, deaf. t. Xaube, trinfen, treiben, taut. 

- — do, deal, door, dear. t&. tbun, X&Cil, XJUr, t^euer. 

- final, loud, bride, blood, ride. t. faut, 25raut, SB^ut, reiten. 

ch initial, choose, cherry, chew. f . flefen, i^lrfd^e, faueit. 

—-final, breach, reach, rich. c&. SSrudJ, tetc^en, reidb. 

th imYifl/. think, thorn, thief, though, &. ^enfen, 2)0rn, 25ie6, S)aclb. 

— final, father, mother, weather, t. 2?ater, 3)?Utter, 2Detter. 

brother, fathom, feather. &. 25ruber, ^aben, ^eber. 

f iniha/. four, full, fowl, father. p. pier, POll, ^IJogel, Sater. 

- /tmz/. deaf, life, wife, staff, loaf. b. taub, reben, 2Dei6,©ta6, Cai6. 
^ final, laugh, high, light, right. db- (a*en, &Odb, Ci*t, D?ecfet. 

V final, have, shave, love, dove. 6. Jaben, fcjaben, lieben, Xaube. 

§ 27. 

Mute consonants, standing after short vowels, are generally 
hardened; and this hardness is expressed in writing by doubling 
the letter: as in bitten, jJatt, fdblciff, 2JJibber, which differ from 
6ictcn, ©toat, ©dbtaf, Wieber. However, we always write cf in- 
stead of ff, $ instead of JJ, and ff instead of ^^ ; e. g. 9focf, ©tocf, 
$U$5 !^a$C, 2)i(fe, JKiiflcn, Sfiiffe : f , if not followed by a vowel 
(an anomaly of orthography), is not doubled at all ; e. g. 2?if , 
^Uf, 9?uf, SWii^dben. The aspirate db is never doubled (after 
short vowels) ; e. g. ©adbe, fladb, @tid[). 

When a lo.ng vowel, standing before a media, is shortened 
by derivation or inflection, the media is frequently changed 
into a tenuis ; as in flie.gen, fliicf, teibeu, Utt, jieben, fott. When, 
at the same time, the tenuis t is added to the media as a 
termination, the media is commonly changed into the corre- 
sponding aspirate ; as in ©dblodbt, Sucfct, 3i)?adbt, moc()te, from 

fdblagen, biegen, mb.qeu ; and ®ift, ©dbtift, Xrift, from gefien, 

fclbt'ei6en, treibcn. In the same way the semi-consonant \) is 
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frequently changed into the aspirate mute db ; as in ^ludbty 

@i4)t, ©efcbidbte, from flic^en, fel^en, gcfdbe^cn. 

$28. 

The semi-consonants 1^, j, f, are the same with their corre- 
sponding semi-consonants in English ; that is to say, f) in ^a^ 
Ben, ^^Mb, with A in have, hand ; j in ;3<i&t, jim^, JOdb, with 
y in year, S/oungj yoke. The sound of f between two vowels 
(9Iafe9,9{Dfe) is the same as that of the English s in nose, rose. 
The pronunciation of the initial f (@0^U, @ecle) is also soft ; 
almost as much as that of the English z in zone, zeal. In the 
Upper-German dialect, however, this initial f sounds very 
nearly as hard as in English. The sound of the final ^, which 
is always written i, is less soft, and differs little from that of 
f ; as in "SXmi, &ii, @ta^, ®lai, like mouse, ice, gy^ass, glass. 

The compound character of fc[) denotes that modification 
of the semi-consonant f which is in English expressed by 5^/ 
as in @ct)am, fdbcinen, fdbeu, rafdbj "^Ui^^i like shame, shine, shy, 
rash,Jlesh. Before initial liquid sounds, and before the initial 
tV, it stands in the room of the English s, but is also sounded 
like sh ; as in fcfemat, @d)nccf e, fcblafen, fc^Wimmen (small, snake, 
sleep, swim). The sound of the semi-consonant xt), e. g. in 
SJeitt, 3Devf, 2Binf, SUunber, is not that of the English w, but 
agrees exactly with that of v in vine, vice. 

Obeervation, — Semi-consonants are far more mutable than other con- 
sonants. They are frequently exchanged one for another, as in i/tf^, «i^(, 
l|, compared with super, sal, sex ; or changed into mute consonants, as in 
live, give, strive, febCll', few (jube), compared with life, gift, jlrebetl, (Sicfct, 
and (in the Norse language) Gydingr, The same words frequently have 
semi-consonants in one language, and are without them in another ; as in 
yoket yearf word, wonder, SBucb^ft, habere, compared with the Norse ok, ar, 
ord, under f okr, and with avoir ; and earth, earl, melt, compared with the 
Norse Jord, Jarl, and with fc&mcljen. 

§29. 

The liquid consonants V, I, 11, tit, have the same sounds as 
in English. After a short vowel, their sounds become harder ; 
and in written language they are doubled ; as in 9?arr> ^all, 

3)fatin, ©tatttttt. 

It is peculiar to liquid sounds to combine with other con- 
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sonants, so as to form, as it were, only one sound. Their 
sounds being naturally softer and weaker than those of mute 
consonants, we find that in all languages there is a particular 
disposition to augment them, i. e. to make their sounds stronger 
by combining them with that of another consonant. If this 
modification is applied to initial liquid sounds, we term it 
Initial Augmentation (3?erfiarfun<J bc» ^InloutC^) ; whilst, if ap- 
plied to final ones, we call it Fi7iaL Augmentation (Sctfiatfuu^ ^ii 
^XiXiXoxxXii). The consonant itself, thus combined with a liquid, 
may be called the Augment^ either initial or JinaL The initial 
augment, placed at the beginning of the word, stands before 
its corresponding liquid ; the final augment, on the contrary, 
joined to the end of the word, Jbllows the liquid with which it 
is combiped. 

On comparing the different ancient and modern languages, 
it appears that initial augmentation is primitively effected by 
semi-consonants; as in the Anglo-Saxon hlinian, to lean; 
hiaban, to load; hleapan, to leap; hpinj, ring; ppace (9?adbe): 
and in the English wring (nngcn); siieeze^ (iric^en); snow 
(Lat. nix). As, however, semi-consonants are easily changed 
into mute consonants (§ 28. Observation)^ these sounds also 
are now frequently met with as initial augments ; as in f ta^etl 
{rogo) ; gtciten, to 5lide; btcdb^n, flagen: and it may safely be 
affirmed, that almost all mute consonants and semi-consonants 
standing before an initial liquid sound are of this description. 
The semi-consonant f may, like a liquid one, be easily com- 
bined with mute sounds : it is found accordingly as an initial 
augment even before mute consonants; as in starve (bartcn); 
f tumm (dumb) ; in the Latin stannum (tin) ; and the Italian 
scorza (Lat. cortex)^ stivali, Germ, ©tiefct (Lat. tibialia). The 
initial augment is oflen enlarged into a syllable; as in the 
French tsprit (spirit), tspion (spy). In the same way, in 
German, the initial augment frequently appears in the form 
of the syllable ^e; as in ©efan^, song; ©efunb, sound; @e? 
tt^itinctt, to win ; which, like other initial augments, does not 
by itself modify the signification of words, but is now em- 
ployed in particular instances as a sign of derivation as well as 

of inflection; as in ®e6ivqe, ©eftivn, gdiebct, ^ebimbett. When, 

in German grammar the term Augment is made use of, it 
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generally applies in a particular manner to this syilabical 
augment ^e. 

The final augment also is very mutable^ as appears from 
comparing dumBj lamB, sahj marrow^ sorrow^ with tumntf 
Canmt, the Latin sal^ and 3)?arf, ©Otge. In German the final 
augment is always a mute consonant, and commonly stands 
after a liquid consonant following a short vowel ; as in ^att, 

Boll), 9?an{), .jganb, fairg, fiaif, ^ot6, .goitf. In a few words, 

however, t stands as a final augment after an aspirate con- 
sonant ; as in tedbt, fdbtedbt, oft, ©aft. 

Observation, — An acquaintance with these laws of initial and final aug- 
mentation is necessary, not only in order to understand the etymological 
affinity of words, but also in order to arrive at a distinct knowledge of the 
difierent forms of derivation and inflection. 

5 30. 
Euphony (SBo^Uout) results from a just proportion of the 
different kinds of sounds, consonants and vowels, mute and 
liquid consonants, &c. in the words of a language. Words in 
which sounds of the same description, e. g. vowels, or liquids, 
or mute consonants, are accumulated, do not sound well,-— 
they are not euphonic. In general, it may be said that all 
words, when first formed, are euphonic; but the modern 
German language is less euphonic than the ancient, because 
euphony has been in a great measure sacrificed to eurythmy 
(§ ^7)9 or the just prc^ortion of accented and unaccented syl- 
lables. We have seen, that in order to produce eurythmy, 
two or more syllables and even words are contracted into one. 
By such contractions, sounds of the same kind are frequently 
brought together, and euphony is impaired or destroyed : thus 
2?ibclare has been converted into ^icbtcr, fiddler ; 5lnban)aittt|>i 
into 5lntW0rt, answer; and we say lic6te (lic6ete), fpvidbt (fpridbet). 
Moreover, euphony often suffers by terminations of derivation 
and inflection, as well as by the composition of words ; the 
final sound of a stem, or of one component, not forming a 
euphonic combination with the initial sound of a termination, 
or of another component ; e. g. adbtBat, banf 6at, Xvafljieit, 
.^cdbt^fopf, @te66cill. This inconvenience, however, is fre- 
quently corrected, partly by throwing out sounds, partly by 
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introducing new sounds. Thus when two vowels stand to- 
gether, as in t^uen, VUbet, jte^et, fteuet, the vowel of the termi- 
nation is omitted ; as in t^Utl, ml^t, ftel^t, jteut. When two 
mute consonants meet, a liquid or the semi-consonant i is 
commonly inserted between them; as in ^iibfilMiU, fBixf- 

^n^Boum, .!5odb?eife^4a.(}, instead of ^eib6^ete, SBirf bourn, .godb* 

jeitta^ : and if two liquid sounds, or a liquid and a semi- 
consonant, stand together, the mute t is inserted frequently ; as 

in eiflen-t4ic(), mmen^t^idb, mfen-t'lidb, wbdbemt4icf), mein^et- 

IPegen, bm-it^Mm. The signs el, en, ^, t, et, inserted in this 
way, are termed Euphonic Sig7is. The contractions of the 
terminations of inflection et and e^, which frequently tak^ 
place for the sake of eurythmy, as in ladbt, benft, gi6t, gelieBt^ 
^OV^tXQi, ^tlfawQiy is in general not admissible when the final 
sound of the stem is a lingual sound ; as in leib^et, teit^et, ftXtb^ 

et, gebob^et, 2?at)-e^, ^u^-e^, ®xai^ii. 

Observation, — The well-educated part of the German nation^ although 
they do not speak the popular dialect, but the High-German language 
(§ 1 8), still retain the general character of the pronunciation peculiar to 
the province which they inhabit. And as in the absence of a common capi- 
tal tovm, or of authority such as is derived from an academy, no one 
province is entitled to legislate for the others, the pronunciation of some 
German letters and words still remains open for discussion. Of this de- 
scription are the initial f, which in the South of Germany is pronounced 
as in English, whilst in the North its sound approaches to that of the 
English 2/ and the final g, which by some is pronounced not unlike c{^, by 
others like f. 

Foreigners ought carefully to avoid, however, such pronunciations as 
are generally admitted to be improper. Such are, the pronunciation of 
the initial g like ) or the English y (Prussia), or like (S) (Westphalia); 
that of fc^ like two separate sounds, pd^ (Westphalia) ; that of the initial 
^ and b, like p and t ; of U, like i ; eu, like el ; d, like e ; and of fp and ft, 
like fc(;p and ^6)1 ; all of which are very commonly met with in the South 
of Germany. 
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Chapter II. — Of Roots and Primary Derivatives. 

§ 31. 

Roots. 
In German, as in other Teutonic languages (§ 18), those verbs 
which now have, or formerly had, the ancient form of conju- 
gation, i. e. that form of conjugation in which the radical 
vowel is changed, — as Hnten^ to bind. Imp. 6atlbj Part gi^ 

Bunben; trinfen, to drink. Imp. tranf, Part, flctrunf en ; 6tedben, 

to break, Imp. btCid)^ Part. giixO^iW^ — are Radical verbs ; and 
they are to be regarded as the roots from which all other no- 
tional words are derived (§ 2). Those radical verbs, which 
in a later period have assumed the modern form, i. e. that 
form of conjugation in which the vowel is not changed,— as 

t)ccf en, to cover. Imp. becfte, Part gebecft ; lauten, to sound. 

Imp. lautete, Part gelcuitet,— are known to be roots by the 
primary derivatives formed from them ; as, Scicb, roof; Cieb, 
song. 

The signification of radical verbs is generally less definite 
than that of derivative verbs. It appears that they were all 
primitively intransitive, and the most part of them still are in- 
transitive. But many of them, as fasten, ttei6en, fdbiegen, 
fcbnteljen, Bie^en, Bredben, in the same way as the English to 
maoe^ to drive, to shoot, to melt, to bend, to break, are now used 
both intransitively and transitively. In some of them, as tk(fyinf 
fcBntecfen, in the same way as in to smell, to taste, even active 
and passive signification is not distinguished. 

ObservaHon.^By the term Root we understand, not the inflected radical 
verb, as, Hnb*en, brcc|?*en, but the word without any termination, as binb, 

§ 32. 

Primary Derivatives (©tatttttte) are formed from radical 
verbs, by a change of the radical vowel (^IBlout), similar to 
that by which the imperfect tense and the past participle of 
the same verbs are made. Thus iSMlhj band ; ilSunb, bond ; 
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©pvadbe, speech; Qpxixd}, sentence; are derived from the 

verbs 6mben (6ant), gc6i«it)cn), fptedben (fpvadb, flefpvod^en). The 

vowels of primary derivatives are, for the most part, the same 
with those of the imperfect tense or past participle of the radi- 
cal verbs. This law, however, is not universal, vowels being 
the most mutable of all sounds (§ 23). In many primary de- 
rivatives, as ©dbeiti, shine ; $vei^, praise ; fllei^, like ; Meidby 
pale ; from fd^eineit, pmfcn, flleic()en, Bleidb^n, — and especially 
in most of those formed from verbs in which the radical vowel 
a is not changed in the participle, as ^all, fall ; ,0alt, hold ; 

^mifl, fang ; @c&lag, blow ; from fallen, iialten, faii^en, fcfclos 

igetl, — the vowel does not differ from that of the radical verb. 
All primary derivatives are either substantives or adjectives : 
and of primary substantives there are two forms, — the Ancient 
form {ilblmtifovm)y and the Middle foi-m (3J?ittelfotnt). 

All substantives and adjectives being derived from verbs, 
we find in all substantives and adjectives the notion of a verb 
modified in one way or another by derivation (§ 2). Many 
of them have retained so entirely the notion of the verbs from 
which they are made, as still to admit of an objective relation, 
and to govern cases and prepositions. We say, e. g. 3^tc()t 
rot bent Xobe, fear of death; 2)utjl nadb 2Ba^r^eit, thirst for 

truth; ©ebanf e a 11 ben Xob, thought of death; emgcbenf ber 

SttJavnung, remembering the warning; tOUijlidb JU einettt ©tanbe, 
fit for a profession ; because we say, fot GtWa^ fuvc()ten, nac|> 

gttva^ buvfien, an gtwa^ betifen, einer ©adbegebenfen, ^u 

GtWa^ tatt^en. (See J 174?.) Substantives and adjectives of 

this description are termed Verbal Substantives and Verbal 

Adjectives. 

§33. 

Primary Substantives, 
The Primary Substantives of the ancient form are produced 
by merely changing the radical vowel of the verb, and they 
commonly have no termination; e.g. ^lllQ, flight; ©d^lag, 
blow; 3U3> march; ©pvudb, sentence; (gcbnitt, cut; Imnf, 
drinking; Xtanf, drink. Some of them, however, have as- 
sumed one of the terminations er, el, en ; as, 3[)?effet, knife ; 
vIBettet, weather ; Jfuttltticr, sorrow ; ©dbenfcl, leg ; ©ipfel, top; 
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ISBifTfill) Ijit ; Garten, garden *. Many substantives of this form 
have also assumed the augment qe {§ 29) ; e. g. ©cfonj], song ; 
©t6o^ command ; ©cfe^ law ; ©efdjinorf, taste ; (Scn«ij, smell; 
or have retained the augment of the radical verb ; e. g. ©eipinili 
gain ; ©fillip, enjoyment ; from qctViimcn, flCnwgm. 
, The signification of substantives belonging to this form is, 
in general, more indefinite than that of secondary deriva- 
tives. They imply, first, the concrete notion of an active sub- 
ject; e. g. iSflllt', tie; Sd)mucf, ornament; ^Uiff, river; S>adb, 
roof; Scblog, lock; ^iit, hat; viz. that which l/iitds, adorns, 
Jicfm, covers, &c : — or, secondly, the concrete notion of tliat 
which is done or made ; e. g. ii^imb, bundle ; Srnilf, drink ; 
©prticfc, sentence ; (3v(i6> grave ; 2Ueif, work ; viz. that which 
is bound, drunk, spoken, &c. : — or, tliirdly, the abstract notion 
of an action; e.g. ©c|)lll§, close; Xruilf, drinking; £ailf, course; 
5illl, fall; Mitt, ride; %\\XQ, flight. Some of them are em- 
ployed eitlier in both of the concrete significations, or in the 
abstract and in one of the concrete significations, or in all 
the three ; e. g. ijail.i], fangs, catch, and catching ; ifituctti 
breaking and crack ; (Sctllif, shoot (of a tree), charge of gun- 
iwder, and shooting ; ^rnl1^, brand, and burning. 
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In primary substantives of the middle form the radical vowel 
the verb is also changed, but they have at the same time one 
if the terminations t, & (tC, ti), ff ore. The terminations t, ^, 
fl, stand for the most part after a final vowel or liquid conso- 
nant, and e after a final mute consonant ; e. g. in ©oat, seed ; 
XlJflt, deed; (Slut, glow; SSuate, building; §a^rt,ride; Siirfce, 
burden; fimi&e, knowledge; 3it>'tie, ornament ; @uiif}, favour; 
SBitte, request; ©proffie, language ; £oUti, lute; ^adje, watch; 
jSctfCite, sheath. When t stands afl^r Q or 6, following a short 
iwel, these mediae are changed into the corresponding aspi- 
sounds ; e. g. in iScfctacfct, %\.wi)\, ©icfct, Siicbt, and (Sift, 
irift, ©ruft {5 27). In some substantives of this form, the 
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the BigniticBtioD of the nords la u'hicJi they are adiiod, 
illliougb appnreniljr eicrplions, classed with primary de- 
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termination e^ which belonged to them at an earlier period of 
the language, has been dropped; e. g. in ©dbuf) shearing; 
©dbair, ploughshare; 2Ba^l, choice; ©dbatti, shame; .gut, guard. 
Of the substantives of the middle form, only the following have 
the augment ge {§ 29) : viz. ©efiStbe, gesture ; @e6u^r, duty ; 
©ebutt, birth ; ©ebult), patience ; ©efa^r, danger ; ©efdbidbte, 
history ; ©efcbwulj?, tumour ; ©e|lalt, shape ; ©ewalt, force j^ 
©ewa^r, security. 

Primary substantives of the middle form, in the same way 
as those of the ancient (§33), imply 1st, the concrete notions 
of an active subject, as ©dblange, snake; ©dbelle, bell; 
3)?U^Ie, mill : or, 2dly, of that which is done or made ; as, 
JBucbt, bay; ©a6e, gift; @c()Vift, writ; ©vu6e, pit: or, Sdly, 
the abstract notion of an action ; as, Xl^at deed ; ^Utdbt^ flight; 
gjeue, repentance ; SSmnj?, burning ; ^unf?, art. 

Observation, — The substantives 3iCtat, ornament; $etmat,home; ^tivat, 
marriage; ^rmut, poverty ; and itfetncb, a precious thing, jewel, — in which 
Ot, Ut, Cb, stand instead of t, are also to be regarded as belonging to th« 
middle form. 

Primary Adjectives. 

§35. 
Primary Adjectives are generally formed from roots in the 
same way as the primary substantives of the ancient form {§ 33); 
e. g. fdblanf , slender ; fliicf , fledged ; fdbbn, beautiful ; bicf , thick; 

wacb, awake : laut, loud ; gleidbj like ; from fcblingen, flk^tn, 
fdb^itien, b^i^itt^ tfoct^en, louten, gkic^^en. Some of them have 

also, like primary substantives, assumed the terminations it, 
el, en (§ 33); e.g. fitter, bitter; eitel, vain; e6en, even: whilst 
others have taken the termination e or t; e. g. flteit^e, severe; 
fdblicbt, plain; red^t, right; fanft, soft. — Primary adjectives 
alone are employed as adjective-substantives (§ 7) ; e. g. fSot^tf 
messenger ; ^ttaBe, boy ; ©r6e, heir ; ©e^iilfe, assistant ; (Rec&t, 
law ; Ue6el, evil ; 2Bei^, 9fot|>5 the white or red colour. Only 
a)?enfcb (SWann^ifcb), man, and ^urfl (3?0tbeirf?e, first), prince, 
are employed in the same way, though they must be con- 
sidered as secondary adjectives. 
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Chapter III. — Of Secondary Derivatives. 



Secondary Derivatives are generally formed from primary 
derivatives bymeansof a^jres, i.e. terminations of derivation; 
e.'g. ©tfiloir^^r, locksmith; iiiac()t:ii5, mighty ; !Bitiib=iiig, alliance; 
from ©^lo^, a)?flc()t, SuilK Those which are immediately 
formed from radical verbs, e. g. <^ftidy-tx, speaker ; fi"eiin=erj 
connoisseur ; lSi$:iili,i^, session ; tcnf-biiri conceivable ; are less 
frequent in German than in English, and seem to be of recent 
introducUon. Affixes are either primitively signs of deriva- 
tion, e. g. c, cii, er, \Qy i((tt, if*, ill, iiig, li*, ling, Iciii, d&cit, fnl, 
fel, Itcit ; or titey are originally notional words, which, like the 
English JiiU and like, in la-mful, Warlike, have assumed the 
signification of affixes ; e. g. f(()aft, t^lltn, lei, ^flft, 6(ir, fain. 
In secondary derivatives, formed by the affixes c, er, i^, ifc(), 
ill, llif, li*, Iill,i;, kill (cl), cfjeil, fit, the vowel of the primary 
derivative, if ft, p, or ii, is commonly modified (§ 24) ; e. g. in 
©iiK, goodness; ^mnit, citizen; inacfctig, mighty; jailfifcfl, 
quarrelsome; from gat, 2*tirg, ■Jt?ad;t, Qant. Upon the whole, 
it is not conformable to the German idiom, to employ a s&- 
condary derivative in order to form a new derivative by 
means of another affix. Some words, however, are formed 
in this way ; e. g. ©cfcbicf-U^'feit ability ; aCiirb-ig^feit, dig- 
nity; !SejtaiibH,i1:feit, constancy; (3oiiac{):liC&;feit, conveniency: 
their notions differ only by nice shades of signification from 
those of the primary derivatives, ©efctiicf, SCitrt'e, ®c|iant', ©«= 
macft. They are spurious forms of derivatives ({ 17), and also 
of recent introduction. 

As in secondary derivatives the notions of ihe primary de- 
rivatives are modified by the relations expressed by the affixes, 
they become more definite, and therefore less comprehensive, 
than the notions of roots and of primary derivatives. 

Ohiersation. — In general it may be said, that in secondary deiivHtive* 
vowel is only modifiiJ. whilst in primary derivatives it ia changed (5 33). 
•ome primary derivatives, however, which either sllll have, or fonncrly 
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had, the termination e, the vowel is modified : such are the substantives 
SBUrbe, CUge, QUnbe, ©rate, 3?uge, mWiU, Xi)Uv, 2Bi«fU6r, and the adjec 
tive8fIUcf>fU^n,!U^I,fpat. 

1. Derivative Verbs. 

§37. 
Derivative Verbs are formed from primary, and in some in- 
stances also from secondary derivatives ; e. g. ttanf Ctt, to give 
drink ; fallen, to fell; btSngeit, to press ; fdbladbten, to slaughter ; 
jlatfen, to strengthen; fdbwadben, to weaken; ttJUtbiflen, to deign; 
^eili^Ctt) to consecrate ; derived from the substantives Xtaitfy 
S^llj Stanfl, ©dbladbt, and from the adjectives jlatf, fcbWOCfc, 
WixtbiQi ^iiUf^j which assume the conjugation and signification 
of verbs. When primary derivatives are thus made into verbs, 
their vowel is commonly modified, except in a few intransitive 
verbs of this description ; e. g. prailgetl, to sparkle ; pmnf Ctl^ 
to boast; buften, to spread fragrance; burjicn, to thirst; Qii^^th 
to covet ; ctlai^meit, erf olten, etfiarfen, to become lame, cold, 
strong; and some others* The most part of derivative verbs 
are transitive, and of the description of factitive verbs {§ 5)« 
Some of them, however, like the adjectives used substantively, 
express in one word, and by way of ellipsis, a whole objective 
combination (^ 17) ; e, g* f^iffetl, to sail ; pfTii^eii, to plough ; 
l>eitfc&en, to whip ; f eltent, to pre^s grapes ; ^amment, to ham- 
mer; wiitfelit, to play with dice; pfi^enj to fish; ^rafen, to 

graze ; (uttenti to make butter. In this way, the manner or 
mode of an action is pointed out, e,g. in flit^elns tfi^eln, to play 
a prudent, a witty part; ftbntmeltlf to affect devotion; j[ii5el,n, 
to deal jewishly ; mfeln^ to speak through the qos^. 

2. Substantives. 

a. Concrete Substantives. 

§38. 
Names of persons are formed from names of things by the 
afiix er (Engl, er) ; e. g. 23urger, burgher ; Z'dtt^itj dancer ; 

(gdbafer, shepherd ; Ofittet, knight ; ©anflet, singer ; ©dbmtter, 

reaper; 2Po^lt^ater, benefactor; from SSnYg, Xa% ©C&af, 
0{iti @atig, ©dbwitt, 3©ol^lt^at. From names of countries and 
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places, as ©dbmi^, 3rtant), (Bom, Coubon, substantives are 
formed in the same way ; e. g. ©dbweijet, Swiss ; 3riaitber, 
Irishman; 9{bniet, Roman; SonbotteV. These are also em^ 
ployed as adjectives ; but in that case they are not inflected; 

e. g, Cotibomir ^ouflmte wit J^omiux^zx Sdbiffen. The male 

sex is distinguished by et in ^Otet, a male cat; XouBcr, a cock- 
pigeon; and some odier names of animals. In ^unf}Iet, artist; 
@c{)lllbner, debtor ; f ii^tteir, liar ; and some others, I and n 
stand before the affix, merely for the sake of euphony. 

Odservation l.^^Substantives of this form, made from verbs, are not so 
common in German as in English. There are, however, some ; such as 

@*neiber, tailor; 9?eiter, rider; Uefer, reader. (§ se.) 

Obtervation 2.— Names of countries, like @c()WCben, iSac{^fen, €c{^Wa6en, 
^effen, are originally adjective-substantives, which imply at the same time 
the inhabitants of the countries, and therefore do not admit of the affix er. 

ObtervaUoH S. — From the affix er we must distinguish that termination it 
which primary substantives frequently assume, and by which the significa* 
tion is not afiected. {§ 3S.) 

§89. 

Names of females are made from names of persons, and 
also from some names of animals, by the affix in (Engl, ess) ; 
e. g. .girtin, shepherdess ; .gelbin, heroine ; ^bdbin, ^euilbin, 
^eittbin, ^iinbin, 2Polfin, a female cook, friend, antagonist, 
dog, wolf. In German, the sex can also generally be distin- 
guished in this way in names of persons belonging to an office, 
profession, trade, rank, or nation ; e. g. in ^Vflitl, S^tiV^Ctin, 

Se^rertn, 2lJafc&erin, Eeferin, @clbttJei;{erin, gnglaitberin. Adjec- 
tives used substantively, however, do not admit of this affix : 
we say, therefore, bie SBewailbte, bie S^CUtfcfee (Seut-ifclbCj see 
§ 50), the female relation, German woman. ^Inttmatlllin, 
3)WiUcrill, ^famrin, &c. in the same way, signify the wife of 
a bailifi^ a miller, a parson. 

Observation, — ^The final n of the termination m is doubled in the plural 
number ; e. g. in ^trtinnett. 

§40. 
Duninutives are formed from concrete substantives by 
the affixes dben (Engl* kin, in catkin^ tnannikin) and lein 
(Engl, ling^ in gosling). The affix (fyin is preferred after a 
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liquid final consonant, or a final vowel ; and leht) on the other 
hand, after a mute final consonant, and especially after a 

palatal one; e. g. in ©tu^ldben, ©bl^ndbeti, c^Stdben, Saumdben, 

€tdben, little stool, son, hair, tree, egg ; and ^tiSBlein, 9)?a9Mem, 
S^udbleilt, JBocflcilt, little boy, girl, book, buck. In the Upper- 
German dialect leiil has passed into el, from which 3)?abel, girl; 
Vermel, sleeve; and some other words, have been adopted. The 
sign el also denotes a diminutive signification in the verbs 

frbtMn (fvbfjselsen), ^iifleln, Iddbeln, to shiver, to cough a little, 

to smile; and it has a bad sense in lie6eln, to make love in a 
foolish way ; frbntttieln, to affect devotion ; f iinfteln, to do arti- 
ficially, to affect. 

§41. 

Substantives formed by the aflSx ling (^ngl. ling), are, for 
the most part, names of persons ; e. g. ^nMitl/), foundling ; 
S'Uidbtling, refugee; S^^btling, prisoner in a house of correc- 
tion; .^auptUng, chieftain; ©utljMing, favourite; ©auflling, 
suckling. Some of them are diminutives ; e. g. Sunglitt,^, a 
youth; CieBlitlfl, darling; ©dbbglm^q, little shoot. aQ3i$lin3, 
witling; 3)?iet{)lin3, a mercenary; .gbfling, courtier; have a 
bad sense. 

b. Abstract Substantives. 

§42. 

• 

Ir^nitives may in general be regarded as verbal substan- 
tives. The German language, however, frequently emplojrs 
them, with this peculiarity, tbat-they cannot, like verbal sub- 
stantives (§ 32), govern cases and prepositions. These sub^ 
stantive infinitives, although declined like other substantives^ 
do not generally admit of the plural number, and they com- 
monly require the definite article; e. g. iai 9feifei1 ifi je^t 
gef at)riic(), travelling is now dangerous : jd^ Bin iii ©pvec&en^ 

tttiibe, I am tired of talking ; er ijl in betti ^zid)mtt gcfdbicft, 

he is skilful in drawing. In all these respects they differ 
from the participial nouns of the English language, to which 
they correspond in point of signification. The substantive 
infinitives express the abstract notion of the verb in the 
most indefinite way, and in this respect differ from .primary 
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iisnd olher sbstiact substanlives, which commonly imply the 
ibsti'act notion of verbs, determined either by its relation to a 
bject; e. g, in ber 2auf ber ©OllW, the course of the sun ; bit 
3 einsi 2JogcI^, the flight of a bird ; or by its relation to an 
object, e. g. in eiiK ffieife mib Berlin, a journey to Berlin ; bit 
©dblacbt bi^ Wamioo, the battle of Watei-Ioo; &ie Srji«()una 
bit Jtilltstj the education of the children. Substantive infini- 

I lives also differ from participial infinitives (see ^ 74, 75), which 
lulmit of an objective relation ; e. g. in iiotjj t^Hfllailli reifm 
(^ ie$t gefa^rli* ; icf) 6iit iiiiibe ron btt fcUtit jii fpreeii (of 
speaking of politics); e^ ift aiT^eiK^tti Ciiiitrtlinftcn ju jeic^nen, 
it is pleasant to draw landscapes. 
Many substantive infinitives, however, e.g. 2?crtat1gCiI,desire{ 
Wi^ibin, endeavour; Sctgniigeil, pleasure; £ci&en, sorrow; 
SBer.qet)eil, fault; SB«6r«^cn, crime ; iBemiJflm, fortune ; Ce6m, 
life; have assumed a definite signification, analogous to tliat 
pf primary substantives : and some of them have adopted even 
a concrete signification; e.g. ©f^reitcil, a letter; ^^nbCllfett* 
souvenir; 2L'efeiIt creature. 
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Substantives are formed by the afiix tlllj; (Engl, ing), which 
is generally joined only to transitive derivative verbs, e.g. f atUtlj 
tofell; fii^ren, to lead ; fenfcn, tomake sink{537); andtotran- 
rative compounds of radical verbs with prefixes, e. g. citra,^f 11, 
to bear; crfillfcen, to invent; ocrtinteii, to connect; iinteriK(jnietfc 
to undertake; iitcrfc^rtitCII, to transgress ; Itllterfuc^en, to exa- 
juine. Some substantives, however, are made in this manner 
from simple radical verbs, e. g. Slcij^imq, inclination ; ©idling, 
passion; ©paltilii^i division; 3'f&l'",']' '^^'^ ^•^'^ o*^ ''''^"'"S ■ '^"^ 
they are of later introduction. 

Substantives of this form are in general verbal substantives 
(5 32}, which still express tlie transitive relation of the verbs 
from which they are produced, e. g. tie Jiitluit)} cinci S^auilte^, 
the felling of a tree ; bk QxbammQ tit ©tflbt, the building of 
the city; bie dt^ii^uag b«r Sillber, education of children; bic 
.Sinric^ttin^ iinti SSilTetljatcrg, the execution of a malefactor. 
Some of them, however, e. g. @rfiiibmig, contrivance; (iifa]f- 
rmi,^, experience ; ij^co&iic^tllti,^, observation; 2'0V|teUiliig, idea: 
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2?cv6mbimg, connection ; gtltfemutlfl, distance ; SJetfcletlbuitg, 
illusion; imply also an effect (that which has been contrived, 
experienced, observed, conceived, &c.)- SUal&img, woodland ; 
©talluns, stabling; ^leibutl^, clothing; ^au^|>altmifl, house- 
hold ; and some others, have a collective signification (§ 6), 

Observation, — ^The different significations of substantives, formed from 
the same verb, appear in the following examples: milbe fOII bittl ©Cl^cn, 
fatigued with walking; ber ®ang MiS) bet @tabt, the walk to town; bet 
Um^ailA mit ^remben, the intercourse with foreigners; bie Umd^l^ung 

emer ^rage, the avoiding of a question; XaUnt gum (5rfinben, talent for 
contriving; etneii guteii ^unb ti^un, to find a good thing; bte (Svfinbund 
be^ (Sci&iffpulDer^, the invention of gunpowder ; ba^ Utiterfcj^elben Iff 

fdjwer, distinguishing is difficult; bet Utl tevfdbieb i|! flVOf, the difference 

is great ; bte Utl terfc()eibun g be^ @men oon bem Unbent, the act of dis- 
tinguishing one from the other. 

Collective substantives are formed by the augment gi ($ 29) 
from primary substantives; e.g.@e6iirge, ridge of hills; ©effitti, 
constellation; ©cjiilbe, the domestics; ©efcufdb, bushes; ®e- 
mtl^, furniture; ©etbfe, noise; ©ebtSn^e, crowd; ©efprac|>, 
conversation ; from SBct^, ©tCtll, &c. All substantives of this 
form, in old German, had the termination e: this, although 
now dropped in many instances, has induced a modification 
of the vowel (§ 24) which always remains, and by which 
substantives of this form are distinguished from augmented 
primary substantives, in which the signification is not affected 
by the augment (§ 33). 

In the same way, but without any modification of the vowels, 
frequentative substantives are formed from verbs ; e. g. ba^ ©C^ 
ret)C, ba^ ©efinge, ba^ ©elaufe, continued or repeated talking, 
singing, running ; ba^ ©eutunfel Utib ^(ni ©cfdbicfc \)CiX XOdi JU 
bebeuten {Schiller)^ this whispering and this sending messages 
signifies something. This form, however, is of later intro- 
duction. 

§ 45. 

By the afiix x\i^ (Engl, ness) substantives are formed from 
primary substantives, especially from those provided with pre- 
fixes; e. g. SBiuibnig, alliance; ^UttlWCVllif, sorrow; Qxlauh-^ 
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, permission ; 2?(r()flUiiif , relation ; iijcbraildiiif, distress ; 

I 2?etiirfHig) necessaries; Sefugitig, right ; ScnnadHni^, legacy; 

@<|liiilblli§, confession. Some of these are made from verl^; 

e. g. S^crotgili^, apprehension ; (frfor&dllif, requisite; .0iiitei> 

' llif, impediment. Substantives of this form commonly have a 

more limited and more particular signification than the pri- 

I mar; substantives from which they are made. 

To adjectives, jhis affix is in German joined only in WiUfi 
\ nig, wilderness ; (Sc^tinini§, secret ; SinfTeniig, darkness ; ©tiicftt 
^ ni§, likeness. 

A few substantives are formed by the affixes fat and frf; 
e. g. ©ctjicffilt, fate; Sl'aiigfal, calamity; 9tdttlfd, riddle; 
Ucber&leibfcli remainder. In their signiticalion, they scarcely 
differ from those formed by the affix iitf* 

Ofiierufl/ion.— From Jriltfill. calamity jStfitufdl, a horrifying thing; the 
' obsolete ^ijjifiil, hardship ; and some others of the aamc kind, the adjec- 
Bsirittfi'lia. calamitous; ftfjeuflicf? tf't"'''r'-'li0)i'io"''''^! •"'l&Mia<pn'ii- 
\ All, &c. are formed. 

Of substantives formed by the foreign affix ci (Engl. ^), 
' tJiere is a greaj: variety in point of formation as well as of sig^ 
nificatiou. They are formed from primary and secondary 
substantives, and from radical and derivative verbs. The ter- 
mination it is commonly inserted before the aflix ci, when 
there is not already another unaccented terminadon ; e. g. in 
©KflW'fil'=£i) slavery. Substantives of this form denote the abs- 
tract notion of an action ; e. g. .^Cticbdti) liypocrisy ; ©cflineii 
^elci, flattery : or an effect ; e. g. ©diilbcrci, picture ; ^auit: 
rei, enchantment : or the notion of the condition or profession 
of persons; e. g. ©fltiutrci, slavery; 3'ij)'V(i) hunting; ©art 
IKrci, gardening. They also have a collective or frequentative 
signi&cation, like those formed by the augment Qt (^ 4i4) ; e. g. 
' a iXiitmi, cavalry ; ©tuKrei, stud ; Etiiibcret, lands ; tgctntfl^: 
I «rei, chattering ; 3{fiuti(rci| robbery. Tliey have a bad sense 
1 in ©picUrei, Eefcrcij Caufcrei, playing, reading, rumiing in a bad 
way J Sificrci) affectation. 

Substantives are formed from primnry adjectives by the 
affix c, and IVom primary as well as secondary adjectives by 
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^eit (Engl, hood) ; e. g. ©itte, goodness ; ©dbbnl^eit} beauty. In 
those made from secondary adjectives, and from such primary 
adjectives as have the termination cl or er, the affix |fcit is 
commonly changed into feit; e.g. in ©wigfcit, eternity; Sle^lts 
ttdbfeit^ likeness ; Cangfantfeit, slowness ; ®anf 6art' eit, thankful- 
ness ; Sitelfeit, vanity ; 25itterf eit, bitterness. The. termination 
y is inserted for the sake of euphony in ©pvbbiflf Cit, prudery ; 
Svbttimigfeit, piety; ©teifigfei^ stiffness; and some others. 
Both forms express the abstract notion of the adjectives from 
which they are made ; e.g. ©tdvfe, strength ; ©ct^tfadbc, weak- 
ness ; a)?ilbe, mildness ; SKemt^eit, purity ; ^iH^W^^it, boldness. 
Some of them, however, are also employed in a concrete sense ; 
e.g. .gbl&e, height; ^lacbe, plain; SSJufJe, desert; ©ugigfeitCtl, 
sweet things; fUi^igfdt, liquid ; ^leimflfeit, trifle — 2)?enfd[)^eit, 
mankind; 6|)rifieil^cit, Christendom; ©eijWidbfeit, clergy; have 
a collective signification {% 6). 

§ 48. 

Abstract substantives are formed from names of persons by the 
affixes fdbaft (Engl, ship) and tl^unt (Engl, dam) ; e. g. ^eunb^ 
fdbaft, friendship; ^^mbfdbaf^, enmity; ^nedbtfdbafl, slavery; 
^eitfdbaft, dominion ; ^tpent^UUt, principality ; S^tijf entlb«ni, 
Christianity. The most part of substantives formed by those 
affixes have a collective signification (§ 6) : viz. those formed 
by fdbaft imply a collection of persons, whilst those formed by 
t^ttm signify a collection of things belonging to the persons ; 

e. g. Witterfdbaft, 3u^e"f*af^, ^viejlctfdbaft, 95urgetfdbaft, the 

whole body of the knights, Jews, priests, citizens ; and SKittCfs 
t|)Uni, chivalry; 3w^^tttl^wm, Judaism; ^mjiett^um, priest- 
hood; .^eibent^unt, paganism; .gevjogtl^um, dukedom. The 
substantives ©flenfdbaft, quality ; Canbfdbaft, landscape ; 2Bifj 
fcnfdbaft, science ; SBoatfdbaft, ready money ; ©etatl^fdbaft, in- 
struments; SBviefTdbaftcn, letters; and ©gentium, property; ,0eu 
li^tl^Uttl, sanctuary; Slltett^Uttt, antiquity; Sicidbtl^unt, riches; 
2Bacl)^t^ttm, growth; 3^rt^iltnj error; are the only ones 
made with these affixes from nouns which are not names of 
persons. 
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Adjectives with the affix t^ (Engl, y) are generally formed 
from abstract primary substantives; e. g. fld^i,^, diligent; 

■ ru&ig, tranquil; miidtti.q, mighty; fliic(jtig, fliglity; giinflia, 
fevourable ; ucitiictlti^t), suspicious. Those made from concrete 
substantives are not numerous, and commonly admit of no 
modlScation of the vowel ; e. g. tlimiij;, flowery ; Sltfdjifl, 
bushy; fflnbi.ij, sandy j fct'i'ppij^) scaly; irolbici, woody. Second- 
Rry adjectives, however, are also formed by the affix i^ from 
compound substantives ; e.g. lait.gBcimj;, long-legged; (fo^tiilts 

, gig, hollow-eyed; fafilfijpfia, bald-lieaded ; jiweifdjlicitifl, two- 
edged ; treiccti^, triangular : and from pronouns and adverbs 
of time and place ; e. g. ineilli^, mine ; ^Ctnig, thine ; jc^ig, 
present; ^cuti^, of to-day ; {)tc)l^, of this place; borti^j of that 

Tlie affix Cii serves, as in Englisli, to form adjectives from 
names of materials; e. g. gclbcil, golden ; ftiiboi, silken. Be- 
fore this affix the letter X is frequently inserted for the sake of 
euphony ; e. g. in Meimi, leaden ; ^iJljern, wooden ; glafmr, 
made of glass. 

J 50. 

Adjectives are formed by the affix ifch {Engl, isk) from 
names of persons ; e. g, fiiccfctifcf), slavish ; 5ic6ifctl, thievish ; 
fritgerifcttj warlike ; ^eucijUrif^, hypocritical : and from names 
of countries and places ; e. g. fpfliiifcf^, eil^liftt, fttlffSifcb) fiicij! 
pfc^, totnifcft, franffurtifcf) : to the latter description, ir^ifc|^, 
earthly ; ^inunlifcf^, heavenly j ^ijllifcflj helUsii ; may also be 
referred. From abstract substantives only, ncibifd^i, envious ; 
iaatiSdd, quarrelsome ; nrgtuijfjinfff), suspicious ; ftJOttifdti, scorn- 
ful; tuitirci)i malicious; and some others, are formed: they 
imply a disposition to envy, quarrel, suspicion, &c. This affix 
is more especially joined to proper names and foreign words ; 
B. g. in tit lutbetifcbe or fnluinifcije ®lail6c, Lutheran or Calvin- 
btic belief; bie goUifcb* ©djjaiJeUi&re, Gall's craniology; bit 
lanfafisrifrfic 3Bett)Pbe, the Lancasterian method ; and logifdb, 
P^Ufifct', pPCtiRb, ttttolc^if*, logical, physical, &c. 
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Observation 1.— In the oldest German, all adjectives formed from names 
of persons had the affix ifcf^ ; e. g. fUr|7tfct?, princely } fdntjjifd^, kingly. But 
more recently the affix ItdE) (Engl. li/) has generally come in place of ifct^ ; 

e.g. fUr|rlid&, fdni9lid&. From We'ib, St'inb, ^err, and ^nedbt, both forms 

ofadjectives still exist :—weibtfclb> effeminate; fin btfct, childish; j^ertifd^, 
imperious; fttecf^tlfd^, servile; have a bad sense, and differ in this respect 
firom W^tHidb, feminine, female; f tnMtdb* child-like ; iitxllf^, noble. 

Observation 2. — ^Adjectives formed from compound names of countries 
and places by means of the affix ifd^, would, if inflected, be offensive to 
eurythmy (§ 17). We commonly employ, therefore, in their place, and as 
adjectives, the substantives made by the affix ex, which then are not in- 
flected (§ S8); e.g. M J^etbel^etger ij^ag, the Heidelberg tun ; bk lUnes 

burger $eibe, the Luneburg heath J em ftanffuner Staufmann, a Frank- 
fort merchant ; instead of ^eibelbergifd^e, &c. 

J 51. 

Adjectives formed from abstract primary substantives by 
the affixes iax and fam (Engl, some)^ imply either possibility, 
e.g. ftc&tbar, visible; QanQiaXj current, passable; fel^l^ar, 
fallible; furdbtBar, formidable; lenffam, tractable; tat|>fam, 
advisable: — or a disposition; e.g. batlfl6ar, thankful; fmdbts 
6ar, fruitful ; ftreitbat, able to bear arms ; wadbfattl, watchful ; 
futdbtfani, fearful ; jtiebfaut, peaceful. Those formed by bar 
from verbs are of later introduction, and have the same signi- 
fication with the English adjectives terminating in ble ; e. g. 
te^6ar, legible; tmihaXy drmkable; eg6at, eatable; benfl&ar, 
conceivable. 

4f. Adverbs. 

The words formed by the affixes \\6^ (Engl. ly\ \)a% and 
id^t, express the relation of manner, and consequently belong 
to the adverbs of manner ; e. g. er \)ai ttlir fdbvi^lidb, or xmvb^ 
X\6^ betidbtet, he informed me in writing or by word of mouth; 
iX gibt reidblicfc he gives liberally ; ix bejtgt tedbtUdbj ^^ Pos- 
sesses lawfully; et pe^t ftranf ^ajt ani^ he looks sickly ; e^ fcbmetf t 

foljidbt) it tastes saltish. These adverbs are also employed as 
adjectives, whenever the notion of the substantives to which 
they refer admits of the relation of manner, or if this relation 

is understood; e. g. ein fdbriPrtidber or miinblidber 2?mdbt, a 

written or an oral information ; etlie rctdbUdbe @abe, a liberal 
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present ; tin rccblliffeer 2J«(($tfr, a lawful possessor ; eiii frcillf; 
ijnfK^ ^ln^fc^cii, a sickly appearance ; eiii frtljidjtcr ©cfcdnincf, 
a saltish taste ; fiinfilicfje SlutlKIl, artificial flowers (made by 
art). There are, however, some adverbs of time and mood 
(5 10) formed by Ufj} which are never used as adjectives ; e.g, 
neutitit, lately ; er)!lid(), firstly ; folflli*, consequently ; freili((), 
tobesure; ^CTOiflicf) and ficftcrlicit, certainly ; ftbmrli*, hardly; 
tt>a^rtictt» indeed. 

Adverbs are formed by the affixes li^ and ^nft from abstract 

primary substantives, and from primary adjectives ; e. g. gliirfs 

ii*, luckily ; (firlic^, honestly ; friiUi^, peaceftdly ; etblirf), by 

an oath; mijrtlicf), verbally; (iii^jKicft, anxiously; bittitdUdj, 

deceitfully; aBflcbtlictt, on purpose; WCi^lictt, wisely; trculicb, 

faithfully; fdlfcblidj, falsely; and ftanb^oft constantly; ftiiib. 

&afr, smfiilly ; fctwrjljafl, jocosely ; Wflbr^aft, truly ; fratif()aft, 

nckly ; Bo^^aft, maliciously. Adverbs, however, arc also made 

by lU!^ from secondary forms and participles ; e. g. fTtmitfc&afts 

.|i^ amicably ; j^efiijleiitlicft, on purpose; ^eUgetltlid), occasion- 

lly; IDiffentlidr, knowingly : and some are made by (jaft from 

imes of persons; o. g. mciftcrltoft, fcfeiiler^aft, ricfeii^oft, mfl&= 

in^nf^ like a master, a schoolboy, a giant, a maiden. 

From those derivatives formed by licj), the original signifi- 

ition of which is that of adverbs of manner, we must dis- 

,^tinguish those derivatives of later intro^luciion made by the 

'tame allix, which originally have the signification of adjectives. 

They are— 

1. Those made from names of persons ; e. g. viitcrlJcb, pa- 
ternal ; rittcrlicj), knightly ; fpili>}UcS» kingly ; in which lich has 
ne in place of the affix i]d), appropriate to this formation in 
earlier period {§ SO, Obs. 1). 
iS 2. Those diminutive adjectives which are made from other 
adjecUves ; e. g. rceiglich, whitish ; riJUjUdb. reddish ; iiltliftl, 
oldish ; fiigUd), sweetish. 

3. Those made from verbs in which the affix has the same 
signification with &flr (5 51); e. g. ftcrbticOj mortal ; flIoii6lic&, 
credible ; iimgUd), moveable ; beflrftfTictt, conceivable. 

Adjectives formed by i^ from concrete substantives ({ 49), 
e. g. 6Uimi^, flowery ; ^illli^, bilious ; and diminutive ad- 
jectives formed by lict), e. g. ivei^lid), — are changed into ad- 
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verbs by assuming the termination t ; e. g. Btumicf^t, Qallidbtp 
faljidbt, nrildbidbt, like milk, gmnlidb^ greenishly. The affixes 
idbt and lidbty therefore, are to be considered as composed of 
t^o affixes. 

Observation, — ^In old GermaD, adverbs made from adjectives generally 
had the affix Vi6(^, as they still have in English the affix fy. At present, 
almost all adjectives are employed as adverbs ; in which case they do not 
take any signs of inflection; e.g. (eife fprert)^n, to speak softly; langfam 
ge(ien» to go slowly; fc()(ec&t ^^nbeln, to act basely. 



Chapter IV, — Of Compounds. 

§53. 

When two words in relation to one another, as boat and 

steam, or eve?' and haWf are united into one word, which, like 

other derivatives, is adopted by the language, as steamboat^ 

however, the word thus formed is called a Compound (^ufatth 

metifei^und). 

A compoimd, as shoe-maker, may be again the component 
part of another compound, as shoemaker-street ; but every 
compound is considered as consisting only of two componentSi 
one of which is determined by the other: they are accordingly 
distinguished as the Determinative component {steam, ever, 
shoemaker), and the Determined component (boat, ham, street). 
The unity of the word is expressed by unity of the accentu- 
ation (§ 15) : the principal accent generally falls upon tfa^ 
determinative, whilst the subordinate accent is taken by the 
determined component. 

In compounds, either both components are notional words 
(§ 1), e. g. in steam-boat ; or both of them are relational words^ 
e. g. in haw-ever, there-fore ; or one of them is a notional wA 
the other a relational word, e, g. injbr-bid,jbr-give. 

1. Compounds of Notional words. 

$54. 

In all compounds of notional words, the components are in 
some relation one to another; which is either attributive, e.g. in 
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Wmiter-Jiaort, white-thorn, land-lord (% 12) ; or objective, e. g. in 
' tarih~jl€tx, eye-tooth, land-trade, tiul-brown, earth-born {% 13). 
The former, in wliich the attributive factor has come to be the 
determinative component, we term compounds by contraction 
{Sufammciifujjunqcn) ; and to the latter, in which the objective 
factor has been converted into the determinative component, 
we give tlie name o^ compounds of union (Siferrctlincljimaeil). 

■ ^ 55. 

^ In compounds by union, the determinative component ia 
L- cither a substantive or an adverb : both of them are in an ob- 
jective relation (J 13) to the determined component, which is 
either a verb or adjective; e.g. in Wa I) rtK Allien, to perceive; 
loSfpredfKii. to acquit; lo^fmifen, to ransom ; ^iminclblaii, sky- 
blue ; ^rag^riill, grass-green ; fcefvailf, sea-sick :^-or a verbal 
substantive (§ 32) ; e. g. in 2^lllt^l[|■^i, blood-thirstiness ; Siof « 
^anWcr, horse-dealer; 9IacbtWac{)f, night-watch; ©ciltflll^cr, 
rope-dancer ; ^dj^jageil, fox-hunting ; Iscercife, sea-voyage ; 
JBauc&retmr, ventriloquist; 2Ba|Tcrfcbeit, hydropliobia : — or & 
substantive referred to by means of a participle, which is not 
expressed but understood; e.g. in Slleingla^, aBafTiralfl^j a glass 
employed for wine, for water ; 91llff6iium, SIpfctBouni, Sirf({)» 
batttn, a tree bearing nuts, apples, cherries ; §db^u|)IT, par- 
3Ba|lir^U^IJ, water-fowl {living in the field, in water) ; 
bumnioUc, cotton (wool gro\i:n on trees) ; ^IpfdlPCill, cider ; 
^Ctjetimalj, wheat-malt; {made from apples, from wheat.) 
The peculiar character of compounds by union is, that two 
itions coalesce into one notion, which is conceived by the 
lind as a simple nodoii. Woodcock and ^elb^u^ii do not 
imply any cock and any hen living in the wood, but two par- 
ticular species of birds i and the German compounds 9lpfels 
roein, cider; *Baninwolte, cotton ; ,0aiibfdju[>, glove; ©tinmpf^ 
6anb, garter; ^iiflcrtlllt, thimble; Xafctieiiuhr, watch; imply 
exacdy the same simple notion, which is expressetl by the 
corresponding simple words in English, Compounds of this 
description are new words formed to express new notions : 
the formation of such compounds, therefore, ought to be con- 
sidered as a particular mode of derivation ; and as the deter- 
minative component expresses the essential part of the whole 
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compound, and takes the principal accent, they may be com- 
pared to secondary derivatives ; the determinative component 
being analogous to the stem, and the determined component 
to the affix of the derivative. In fact, many compounds, e. g. 

3SitQmann, SScttelntann, ^otjlntami, ^nbdfinb, and in English 

sportsman, fisherman, locksmith, do not in any manner differ, 
in point of signification, from the secondary derivatives : miner, 
beggar, forester, foundling, 3Spet, S'Wb^^J ©dbloffcr, and some 
words which primitively were determined components, — e. g. 
fdbcift, tl^um, l^aft, and full, like (in la*mful, ^warlike), — have 
now assumed the form and signification of affixes. 

Compounds being considered as new derivative words, 
other derivatives are frequently made from them, either by 
affixes, e. g. 6aumW0ltcn, of cotton; elfelbein-Cll, of ivory 
(§49); waibtttann^fdb, sportsmanlike {% 50) ; fomtta34idb, be- 
longing to Sunday (^ 52); .ganbwerfjCf, handicraftsman; 
Xaglbl^rt'Ct, day-labourer (^ 38) ; — or by means of a second 
composition; e. g. ©dbnttpfta6acf^«bofe, snuff-box; ©teilt^ 
fol^lei|sfltu6e, coal mine; .^ailbfdbu^smadbct, glover. Words, 
however, formed by a repetition of the process of composi- 
tion, e. g. @dbnupf'ta6acf ^^bofctl'faBtif, snuff-box-manufacture ; 
©teitl5fo^lci1«ga54idb^ coal-gas-light; do not conform to the 
laws of unity of accent and notion (§ 15), and are therefore to 
be regarded as spurious forms of words (| 36). 

In compounds by union, the determinative component is 
not inflected ; and if it has the termination e, this is dropped. 
However, if the determinative component is a substantive, it 
frequently, for the sake of euphony (^ 30), assumes one of the 
terminations e, it, el, en, e^ {i), which then are termed signs of 
union (2JetfdbttteljU119ieilbuiigeil) ; e. g. in Xagse^budbj day-book ; 
5lfdb*et'tttittW0db, Ash -Wednesday; .^eib-eUBeete, bilberry; 
SBW-etl-Baum, birch-tree ; Cie6^e^s6tief, love-letter ;— instead of 
XagBucib, .0eib6eete, &c. Whether a sign of union is employed 
at all, and in that case which of them is preferred, depends 
not only on the final of the determinative and on the initial 
of the determined component, but also on the form of declen- 
sion, and in some respect even on the signification of the de- 
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terminativc component. The praciice ol' the German lan- 
I guage is not quite settled upon tliis point in every particular 
[ instance. In general, however, it may be comprehended under 
I the following rules : — 

1.) When the final sound of the determinative componeat 
I is a vowe), or a simple liquid consonant, or §, it admits of no 
I sign of union; e.g. in .getltiobeu, hay-loft; affii^lrat, mill-wheel; 

JfrDlileuchKV, lustre; Jhtirfjiitefj door-keeper; giogfeter, fin of 
t a fish, Tliis rule du<;s not generally comprehend doubled or 

augmented final liquids {j 29), which are in this respect assi- 
F milated to mute consonants ; except in ^^dnilfllfticiij pancake; 
[SJpIirucf. woolsack; (£rt6OTC, strawberry; a?irfljut»1 {ieirao 
Itetrix, Lin,); 20unbp(Iafi(ei', plaster for wounds; and some 
[ others. 

[ 2.) When the determinative component terminates in the 
[■semi-consonant ^, or in one of the mute consonants jj, b, 6 (a 

media, § 26), it frequently assumes the sign e or c^ (1) if de- 
[ dined in the ancient, and always takes cu if declineil in the 
tmodem form; e. g. Mailfe folic, mouse-trap; Jlcifc frSnifr, 
t cheesemonger ; Xa^cbltd^, day-book; @if,^CE>Uift', triumphal 
laong; JKabcmadbcr, wheelwright; S.i\btiiitafi, corporal pu- 
brishment; and SKofcilftocf, rose-tree; aUiegeiilief, lullaby 
[•ong; Xau6eil^flU^, pigeon-house. The sign el occurs only 
fei.0£tbcI6(cre, bilberry; 5i"^slfi"t'i foundling; Sihi^cUlumc, 
jiBisrigold ; and some others. 

I 3.) When the final sound of the determinative component 
B8 a tenuis or aspirate mute consonant, it admits of no sign of 
fJBnion if declined in the ancient, but commonly assumes the 
wgn en if declined in the modern form ; e, g. ©IccffiKl;', stock- 
fish; ^iiop(To(t), button-hole; !Bm|lro|), bed-straw ; .piifnatiel, 
horseshoe-nail; '^a^fin^it, sky-light; and BpptnbuCbiiabt, 
labial letter; giflttcnfdn^cr, rat-catclier ; (SlocfcillJluine, blue- 
.Siicfceiiniaflb, kitchen-maid; 5Piiff f il fcbinicb, armourer, 
le determinative component, however, though declined in 
modem form, frequently assumes no sign of union, if it 
has a long vowel; e. g, in igaatfoni, seed-corn; SwitbcillKi 
brood-hen ; (f idjboilin, oak-tree ; a^ltdjlPtltjeil, buck-wheat ; 
©pTadjincificr, teacher of languages; @traf*J<l6j penalty; Smif: 
Idn, baptistery. 
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4.) Names of persons and animals commonly assume a sign 
of union; e.g. in 2?eit^tauj, St. Vitus's dance; ^ont^^waffer^ 
aqtuz^regia; ^au CWfllal, Muscovy-glass; 53Jolf#bol^m, lupine; 
^amtttcl^6raten, roasted mutton. 

5.) Determinative components, which in virtue of their final 
sound and of their declension ought to assume a sign of union, 
are frequently without it, if the determined component has for 
its initial a vowel, liquid, or semi-consonant ; e. g. in Stabtia^el, 
wheel-nail; Sla^^ont, rhinoceros ; 3iu6bl, rape-seed-oil; 9iu6? 
famen, rape-seed ; SKebjiocf, vine ; ^6rtigtcidb> kingdom ; ©d;ar? 
(ebcr, sheep-leather. 

6.) When the determinative component is already a com- 
pound substantive, it frequently assumes the sign i ; and when 
it is a derivative formed by one of the demi-accented affixes 
at, Ut, ^eit, ung, liuij, fcfjaft, it always assumes the sign i\ e.g. 
in .0odb3eit^gaf?, one invited to a wedding; «0atlbn^etf^jeug9 
tools ; ^titatiantxaSi proposal of marriage ; QmiilbimfiihafU 
&culty of imagination ; ^zibiitiftkQf war for liberty; ^^t'^Ultb* 
fdb^ft^bi^nj}} office of friendship. 

In general the plural number is not expressed by inflection 
in the determinative component; e. g. in ^pfeI6aum, apple-tree ; 
SBaUtttgarten, orchard ; ^U^l^irt, cow-herd ; 3^&«6«tf?e, tooth- 
brush. In some compounds, however, it is distinguished ; e. g« 
in ©iicbetfaal, library; 2Bbrterbudb, dictionary; ^rautcrfSfe, 
green cheese: whilst we say, on the contrary, fBu^binbVtf 
bookbinder; SOottfmni} idle words* 

$57. 

In compounds by contraction ($ 54), the determinative com- 
ponent is either a substantive or an adjective in the attributive 
relation (§ 12) to the determined component, which is always 
a substantive; e.g. in (S|)rif?enfeinb, enemy of Christians ; Sfos 
benfeber, crow-quill; Saumiftolj, boorish pride ; ^ctitg^fi^n, 
king's son; ^o^CtpricjIet, high-priest; ©et^Cittiertat^, privy* 
^o^unsellor. In compounds of this description, the determi- 
native component still has the signs of inflection expressive 
of the attributive relation ; e. g. bet .go|>epriejlet. Gen. be* 
«6D^ei1t^]l^ie{}er* : if it is a substantive of the feminine gender 
it has the sign eilt which is the obsolete sign of the genitive 
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^«ttse; e.g. in ;3i*^< 11 ^rtii''. goat's hair; l^irt&en^efnii.ij, the lark's 
song. Many compounds, however, and all derivatives formed 
by the affixes licit, ^<baft, llilj;, at, lit, as well as foreign sub- 
stantives having the terminations tilt' and ion, assume the ter- 
mination^; e. g. .^o^jeittftag, day of marriage; ©f&urt^tag, 
birthday; ^Sallvljeitglicbe, love of truth; @efailfifc()flft^r«fTetar, 
aecretary to the embassy; ^fitUlig^Uftr, one who reads the 
wspapers; ^Sajciidt^Kdjt, right of royalty; fKet jgioil ^ fids 
iRjt, religious liberty. The determinative component, if it is 
|l substantive, has the principal accent ; but if k is an adjec- 
Kve, it commonly takes a subordinate accentuation. 

Compounds of tliis description express, indeed, a unity of 
otion, but they cannot, like compounds by union, be con- 

i-flidered as new words denoting new simple notions {5 55)j 
and the signification of Jitiniri^fo^ll scarcely differs from that 
of (©0^11 bti Sblli.^e^. On that account no other derivatives 
or conipounds are made fi-om them : a great many compounds 
by contraction, however, have adopted the signification of 
compounds by union, so as now to express simple notions, 
like those of compounds by union ; e. g. Ci^lveiijiU'il, dande- 
lion; 2Sijlf^mildj, Euphorbia; £flnbe^tJfl"r, sovereign; -Birtjjgi 
()OUS, inn; Spiiiarcicfs realm: 2'iivgemKiftcr, burgomaster; 
2?flterlailb, native country. By this modification the determi- 
native component frequently loses the sign of inflection ; e.g. in 
SWonbfcbein, moonlight; 6rb&t:6en, earthquake; 3JlittfIitg, he- 
morrhagy; ^fliflffUi virgin; iBittevfalj, Epsom salt; jungs 
gefell, bachelor; K^nminilta&, crosier; ^lir^Htcitc, jest: in which 
case the adjective determinative commonly takes the principal 
accent. In some of them, however, as 3"nfi9Sf*tI, J^rotifcs 
miinje {Mentha crispa, Lin.), OatifleiPCiU, ennui, the adjec- 
tive determinative still has the subordinate accent. 

w 2. Compounds of Belalianal -mords. 

^ In compounds of relational words, two relations, one modi- 
fying another, coalesce into one relation; e.g. IjiTfl6j hither 
down ; in which the local direction expressed by biX (hither) is 
so modified by another relation of localiiy, ah (down), that the 
Delation expressed by the compound is conceived in the mind 
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as one single relation. In these, as in other compounds, the 
determinative component has the principal accent ; but it com- 
monly stands after the determined component. Compounds of 
this description are :— • 

1.) Compounds of demonstrative adverbs of locality, with 
other adverbs of locality ; e.g. j^ctcin, Utauif |>Ctauf, J^emtlter, 
^ttixbitf &c. hither in, hither out, hither up, hither down^ 

hither over; l^ineiw, ^inau^, Wnauf, i^iwunter, ifimb^Vf &c, 

thither in, thither out, thither up, thither down, thither over ; 

l^icnlcbcn, here below ; briiimn, bmu^en, brunten, there within, 

there without, there below. 

2.) Compounds of two adverbs of locality; e.g. VOVMf VO^ 
taui, before; tJcrbei, by; t?om6et, by, over; jutJOt, heretofore; 
JUWibct, against; butdbau^, throughout; juriicf, back ; VOmdttif 
forwards ; xixittvixxti, backwards ; and some others. 

From these compounds we must distinguish those in which 
a preposition and the case of a pronoun governed by the pre* 
position are contracted into one word ; e. g. nacibbCUt, after that; 
inbem, in that ; jubem, to that ; feitbent, since that ; and bovattf 
thereon ; bavauf, thereupon ; barilt, therein ; batjon, thereof; 
j^ietin, herein ; l^ierauf, hereupon ; l^etnadb, hereafter; WOmuf, 
whereupon; wcrin, wherein ; WofUt, whereforie; t!orl)Cr, before 
that; t70rl)in, before this; md)^tt, after that; ntit^itt, with this; 
bii^^ty till now; &c. — ^in which the governed cases of the 
pronouns have assumed the form of adverbs. Of the same 
description are, ballet, tlience ; ba^ixiy thither ; tt^ol^et, whence ; 
WDJ^in, whither ; in which the adverbs |)er and ^m have the 
signification of the prepositions Jrom and to. The relation 
expressed by these compounds is not conceived in the mind 
as one single relation ; they may therefore be compared with 
compounds by contraction (§ 57). Some of them, however,— 
e. g. inbem, since ; nadbbem, after ; jubCttt, moreover ; feitbent, 
since; — ^have now come to imply single relations, and are em- 
ployed as conjunctions. 

3. Compounds of Notional with Relational words. 

§59. 
The notions of adjectives are in German, as in English^ 
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i^atived by composition with the negative adverb nil (Engl. 
un); e. g. iinfii,9li(^, unspeakable ; imeriJOVt, unheard ; linfcdog: 
bar, invaluable; im^^efuctit, unasked; umnc.qlicd, impossible; 
ttrnttcrflicft, imperceptible; un^roilbUchi incredible: the nega- 
tive abverb in this case takes the subordinate accent 

The same adverb, however, in composition with substan- 
tives and also with many adjectives, commonly does not merely 
express a negation, but, Hke the English mis and dis, implies 
an opposition to the notion expressed by those words ; in 
consequence of which it assumes the principal accent ; e. g. in 
Hngliiff, misfortune, hardship; Untailf, ingratitude; Unfiill, 
mischance; Unveil, mischief; Unlllf}, disgust; llnnKllfc^, a 
cruel man; uiiflcfuiTti, sickly j iiiiiJ^iOiJCIl, ill-bred; lllittJvUcfe, 
dishonest; UHi^cfcbirft, awkward. 

Verbs are compounded with adverbs, by which either the 
notion of the verb itself is modified, or only a relation of the 
notion is expressed. The most part of prepositions, though 
themselves relational words, are in composition employed as 
adverbs of locality, and so modify the notions of verbs united 
with them, that the adverbial component expresses the prin- 
cipal notion of the compound; e. g. a6lie^nten, to decrease; 
JUIK^meil, to increase; iitffci^CiI, to descend; nufficycil, to 
ascend ; niincfcUcgen, to unlock ; jiifcfeliegeil, to shut up. In 
such compounds the adverb assumes the part of the deter- 
minative component in compounds by union (§ 55), and 
therefore receives the principal accent. The laws of German 
construction require the adverb, as the principal component, 
always to take the place of the predicative factor; whilst the 
verb, as the subordinate component, takes that of the copula 
(see § 205) : the adverb consequently being frequently placed 
after the verb, and separated from it, compounds of the kind 
now described are termed separable compound verbs. 

When a verb is compounded with an adverb, which docs 
not thus essentially modify the notion of the verb, but only 
implies in a general way u relation of that notion to the 
subject or to an object, the adverbial component takes the 
subordinate accent, and is not separated from the verb. We 
.give the name of Prefixes to the adverbial components of this 
^"icription, and that of hisepartibte to the compound verbs 
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formed with them ; e. g. ^em^t^en, to calm ; (cfpril^etty to be- 
dash ; tJCt^cflen, to forget ; untemeJ^wen, to undertake. The 
prefixes 6e, et, t?cr, ent, jet, and mift are employed only as 
components of mseparable compound verbs : the prefixes butclb^ 
l^mtet, mtter, u6et, unt, Wibet, on the other hand, are also em- 
ployed as prepositions and as determinative components of 
separable compound verbs. The adverb t^otl also, has, like 
the English full in to fulfil^ assumed the signification and the 
nature of a prefix, in t^oUenben} t?oU6rin^en, to achieve, to 
accomplish ; tJoUfui^ren, tJoUjhtcf cn, t?oltjie(>en, to execute. The 
prefixes 6c, tX, XiX^ JCV, are unaccented ; all the others are semi- 
accented. 

Observation, — The formation and use of separable compound verbs is 
more frequent in German than in English. The English compound verbs, 
e. g. to break forihf to break tn, to break off, to break out, to break up, do not 
differ in point of signification from the German separable compound verbfly 

e.g. j^erporbred^en, einbrec^en, abbred^en, au6(>re4en> auf(>rect)en, and have 

therefore the same accentuation. The difference consists merely in the 
different modes of construction adopted by the two languages; in conse- 
quence of which the preposition, which in English always follows the verb, 
is in German frequently placed before the verb, and not separated fitom 
it. The prefixes 6e, er, oer, ent, Ber, correspond to the English prefixes be^ 
for, un, dii, in beu;ai7, iorget, undress, ^splease ; and the prefixes butct^« 
Winter, unter, il6er, urn, Wlber, to the English under, over, tvUh, in underto^«9 
over^o^f, Y/khstand, 

Prefixes* 

§60. 

The prefix 6e, like the English be in to bespeak^ denotes a 
transitive relation to an object acted upon, and therefore 
changes intransitive into transitive verbs ; e. g. in OeWCinctl and 
be! lagetl, to bewail ; ben^odbcn, to watch ; bereben, to persuade ; 
6efh*euen, to bestrew. Prefixed to transitive verbs, it alters the 
relation in which the simple verb stands towards an object; 
e. g. 6ef enmtly to confess ; 6ele^(}en, to cover ; Oettialen, to paint 
(the walls) ; 6epflanjcn, to plant (a garden with trees) ; 6e< 
VOUbcH} to rob (a person); 6efdbcilfen, to present (one With 
something) ; which differ from the simple verbs implying to 
know, to lay, to paint (a picture), to plant (a tree), to steal 
(something), to give. By means of the same prefix transitive 
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derivative verbs are formed from substantives and adjectives ; 
e. g. biQCibtn, to present one ; ^cmii^cit, to give trouble ; bii 
lobmil, to reward; tf.qriiiijetl, to limit; fcegliirfeil, to make 
happy; bcflci&ill, to clothe; bcfr^iCDi to free; 6egUtifii,^CIT| to 
favour; from @a6c, a)fu(j?, £p|)», ©vciiije, ©Uitf, fileib, frei, 
fliini^ifl. Many verbs of this description, e. g. fcCj^afcen, 6cfvCiC)tt 
belii(ii^eii, 6e,qiinffigen; and bcKljmii, to give a share; 6er«len, 
to animate; 6et^brcn, to infatuate; 6efdiltimt1, to charge; hii 
Wdfti^txt, to employ one; beru^i^eii, to appease; 6(fri(tycn, 
to satisfy; — are only used in this compound form, and never 
—sa simple verbs (.qatcn, frciill, Sic). 

P I 61. 

The prefixes er and ost signify a relation to an object, which 
is conceived as a personal one : tt implies a direction towards - 
or lajuvmir of this personal object, and B«r the di recti on yrojn 
or to the disadvantage of the same. The personal object re- • 
ferred to is either expressed by tlie dative case ; e. g. in ciiicm 
crlau6cn, to permit one; cincm srtljiiUll, to impart to one; 

(iiiem rtr&icteii, to forbid one*; cimm terjcitteii, to forgive 
one; — or understood ; e.g. in irfparen, to save; trtflilfleil, to 
attain ; terltereil, to loose ; BirfdjlBintill, to disappear. 

The personal object referred to is either the subject of the 
verb; e.g. ill en»«r6cn, to acquire; Ctlan.i^ en, to obtain ; erterncii, 
to learn ; erjlttll.^eii, to obtain by force ; and DCVlicKli, to loose; 
UCtgef £11, to forget ; uerfdjcnfen, to give away ; — or another sub- 
ject; e. g. in eriuicWni, to return; erflarm, to explain; erjeigcn, 
to show; and ntrfpredjen, to promise; rerfageil, to refuse; mu 
tfaiuii, to trust ; Der^elKn, to retaliate. The personal relation 
is more generalized in crbaltcn, to preserve; txSjlbtW) to raise; 
trljcltoi, to light up ; erfd)fl|fcn, to create ; erfcbcimil, to appear; 

and perljccren, to lay waste ; vcrfeiifeii, to sink ; rerbiiiiteln, to 
darken ; teniiditeii, to annihilate ; ocrfctfioiii&en, to disappear. 
The prefix cr more especially assumes the signification of 

acquisition in erbetielii, erjiviiiijcii, crar6eiten> crtieitcbelii, crliigei^ 
(riaj)<ll, to obtain by begging, by force, by labour, by hypo- 
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crisy, by lies, by hurting * ; — ^and of 2l progressive development 
and impraoement in erfilu^Clt, to get blossoms ; iXXOdd^^tW^ to 
gf ow up ; erwodbcn, to awaken ; etflarf cn, to grow strong ; |tdb 
emarnien^ to take courage ; errbt^en, to blush. S?et9 on the 
other hand, signifies a loss in t?etfpiefen, t?etttinfen, tJcrfdblafcn, 
t?erfauttten, tJCtptaffen, to lose by playing, by drinking, by 
sleeping, by delaying, by feasting; — ^a deterioration in t?ets 
6Ui^en) to lose the blossoms ; toerBleidbeH) to grow pale ; toetbor^ 
ten, to wither ; tJCtfolleit, to decay ; Vimi>\)X\i% t?etjielb^n, to 
spoil (a child) ; — and mistake in tietifennctl, to mistake ; jidb t?et* 
tcdbmn, to count wrong ; jidb t?emben, to speak amiss ; jidb tJCts 
fel^en, to see wrong, to mistake f . In some instances, however, 
e. g. in etfrieren, to freeze to death ; ctfdbtecf en, to be frightened ; 
Ctlbfclben, to be extinguished ; tjmbein, to ennoble ; tJCtfeimm, 
to refine; tjetfdbbmttt, to embellish; tJetbeflctttj to improve; 
and many others equally formed from adjectives in the com- 
parative degree, — the prefixes et and t?Ct are not opposed to 
one another in their signification. 

§62. 

When the prefix cut occurs before transitive derivative verbs 
formed from substantives or adjectives, — e.g. in entl^auptCH) to 
behet^d ; cntfeffcln, to unfetter ; entfleibcn, to undress ; Clltftaften, 
to enervate; entfeclcil, to exanimate; cntlart^ett) to unmask; 
Cnt^eiligen, to profane; emfdbulbi^en, to exculpate; most of 
which are not met with as simple verbs, — it expresses a nega^ 
tion, like the corresponding prefix un in English j:. From 
this negative prefix differs that which stands before other 
verbs, radical or derivative, transitive or intransitive ; e. g. in 

emael^en, ewtfliel^en, to escape ; cmfiil^ten, to carry oflf ; emfer^ 

nen, to remove; Cttttcifcn, to snatch from; cntfa^ett} to re- 
nounce: it has quite a different sense, and merely implies 



^u@ pfTanien unb fc^nffrn, 

^tltften, erraffen, 

^u# toetten unb waden 

®a6 ®{M su er j a d e n. ScMUer, 

f ^enn btt g(nu6ft, ((^tverbe rtne^otte in beinem @pie(e fpieten, l^nft bu bic^ in mir 
uerrec^net. Sch, 

f 2)et@ieder fle^t ^ntftinbigt. Wiela'nd, 
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j jseparatioii *. In ciitfpredwili to answer ; entOictCH, to bid ; iau 
I ttalteil) to contain, the prefix cut stands in place of nil, which 
I in the same way has been changed into tinp before the labial 
I sound in cmpft^lcil, to recommend; cntp faille 11, to receive; 
I tiltpfiiibetl, to feel. 

The prefix jcr implies the dissolution of a whole into its 
I parts, and therefore generally its destruction ; e. g. in ^iTQi^tnt 
I to liquify ; jerfolteii, to fall to pieces ; g(ifc$eil, to decompose; 
1 jerfctitagCH, to sti-ike to pieces f. 

Oiiervation. — Preliies stand only before simple verbs, and not before 
mmpounil ones ; for verbs like bCCtaAti'll, to observe ; fcfitltflriigdl, to 
f charge ; Dcriintlvcrtfll, to account for ; are not made from the verbs ctiicbi 
I ten, &c but from the nubslantives Dbacbt, 5Iiiftrafl, 9Inti»ort. Nor can 
I rcrbs rampouiided with prefixes generally be ^ain compounded with ad- 
m. Verbs like ankfcdlftl, to recommend ; anCfJtnntnito acknowledgei 
|iWIPErnMU(n, to trust ; oerbtialun, to reserve ;- are anomalous compounds j 
t and the most part of them, — e.g. anttlangeti, to concern; miferitrtlfn, to 
Ifisefrom thedead; aiiferboiicn, to edify; auferlegfti, to enjoin ; aiiSfrif fen, 
} au^(rWiit)li'I1, to choose ; — are not employed whenever the construction of 
I tho sentence requires that the separable component should be separated 
I irom the verb. 

{63. 
When the adverbs tuvcb, through; Winter, behind; iibtr, 
I over: mtil, under; lint, round, about; w&it, against; tjotl, 
\ fully, compounded with verbs, have die subordinate accent, 
I tfiey are of the description of prefixes, and form inseparable 
mpound verbs {^ 59). When these adverbs are employed' 
I as prefixes, their original signification is generalized in a pe^ I 
I cutiar way, like that of die English over, under, mit, Viilfi, xa 
I to overact, to undertake, to outbid, to ■diitftdra'W. In this way, ■ 
1 e- g- tttrd) implies a. relation to the whole of a space or body, in 
llurcft&latteni, to turn over (a book); blircbtrin.^Cii, to penetrate; 
[ burctlforfdjen, to scrutinize thoroughly. Many verbs have dif- 
ferent significations, according as they are either inseparable 
compound verbs with the full accent laid upon the verb, or 
I separable compound verbs with the full accent laid upon the 
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adverbial component ; the former being generally transitive^ 
the latter, on the other hand, having for the most part an in- 
transitive signification. Thus we distinguish. 

Inseparable. Separable. 

burcObringen, to penetrate .. fro„ j » «^r*Wn9en. to make one's way 

buret) geden, to walk from one) i burc{^ge(ien, to go through, to 

end to the other i € escape. 

bur* t a u f e n, to run from one > ^^^^ j^j,f^„^ ^^ ^^ through. 

end to the other > 

bur* tf e i f e n, to travel over — b U tf * tfCifen, to travel through. 

w J./- t . V . / I .N ibutf*feben, to look through (a 

bur* f e b e n, to penetrate (a plot) — J "^ Kq ir\ 

bur* (! r e i * e n, to wander over — b u r * f!ret*en, to strike out. 
ilber f U b r e n, to convince — U b e r filbren, to convey over. 

Uberfieben, to pass in silence . . - j «b<rgeben, to go over, to pas. 
^ ^ i over. 

ilber f * r e i t e n, to transgress . . — U b e r f*reiten, to step over. 

mxUXltn, to translate -\ ""''f^e'". '» «o «>«' Macros. . 

" C nver). 

ilber t r e i b e n, to exaggerate — il b e r treiben, to dbtil (spirits). 

unter b a 1 1 e n, to entertain — u n t e r bal ten, to hold under. 

unterf*ieben, to substitute ) _ untcrf*iebcn, to shove under. 

falsely ' 

..M*Aii<;^..A J* -J sum aeben, to make a roundabout, 

um a ep en, to go round, to avoid — J »y » 

^ C to converse. 

urn f ( C i b e n, to clothe about . . — urn f leiben, to change dress. 

The adverb ntif (Engl, mis) is in German, as in English, 
only employed as a prefix; e. g. ntipraucbcHy to abuse; 
tttt^fallcn, to displease. Like uoU in a few compounds (§ 59), 
XOkiitj again, has assumed the nature of a prefix in tvieber|loUt1» 
to repeat. 

Observation 1.— As the prefixes bur*,binter, iiber, unter, um, wtber,mif, 

generally express a transitive relation to an object, the verbs compounded 
with them generally give rise to substantives of the form ung (§ 4S) ; e. g. 
UnterbaUung, conversation, entertainment ; UebergeUnUng, conviction ; Un> 
tcrf*etbung, distinction. When, however, primary substantives are formed 
from the same verbs, e. g. Unterbalt, subsistence ; Unterf*ieb, difference ; 
Unterf*rift, signature ; Ueberfad, surprise; SOibertranb, resistance ; 9t0s 
brau*» abuse ; ^tf gunfl, envy (§ ss, S4), the principal accent is always 
laid on the prefix. 

Observation 3.— In order to know whether in any particular instance the 
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adverbial components but^, (inter, ilber, unter, um, wibex, mifi, have the 

principal accent and are separable, or, being prefixes, have the subordinate 
accent and are inseparable, foreigners must refer to good dictionaries. 

Observation S,— The prepositions aui, out; auf, on, up; gtl, to; mdb, 
after; oor, before, although always forming separable compound verbs, 
frequently have their signification so generalized, that they in this respect 
are like prefixes. Thus au^ implies Jinishing an action in au06auen, a\l$t 

malen, to finish a house, a painting; au^ruben» au^fct^lafeti, to rest, to 

sleep enough; au5Huten, au^tangen, to cease bleeding, dancing *:^auf 
expresses opening in auft^un» aufmaibcn, auffcblte^en, to open; anffn'cpt 
fen, to unbutton; aufbecfen, to uncover;— and consuming in aufbtrennen, 

aufetfen, auf)ei»tren, to consumeby burning, eating; aufreit^en, to annibv. 

late:— )U implies shutting or covering in gumacl^en, gufdbliegen, to close; 
gufnopfen, to button ; gubecfen, to cover; gu^eifen, to heal up (a wound) : 
— naci^ implies doing m imitation of another in naci^fprect^en, nadbt^eten, to 
speak, to pray, in imitation of another : — and vor signifies doing before one, 

in order to show how to do, in porfaden, ootrfprecben, oorftngen, pcrmaci;en, 

to say, to speak, to sing, to do, for that purpose before another. 

Observation 4.— Foreigners can never understand perfectly the meaning 
of German words, unless they acqiure a fiicility in tracing derivatives to 
their respective primitives and to their roots (if these are known), and in 
resolving compounds into their components. The following derivative and 
compound words may serve as exercises for analysing : 

25e«ba^»t»fam'feit, considerateness, root benfen. 

SSe»teb»fam»feit, eloquence, — rcben. 

6estru(:ig<en, to appease, — rut)cn. 

6esina(|^'tag«en (fffi), to seize, — mdgen. 

2)anf»barsfeit, gratitude, — benfen. 

<Snt>i»aIt»fam'fett, abstemiousness,... — fatten. 

®e*bre4hli(t>feit, firailty, — 8re(ten. 

®e>fprac{^*id>feit, talkativeness, — fpre(|^en. 

Un»tW»t*ia»feit, inactivity, — tfrun. 

aSunbe«jgenofe, an ally, — btnben and geniegen. 

@Jr*befiterbe, ambition, — (be) gebren. 

€br»ab:fcbneiber, slanderer, — f*neiben. 

ebr^erbtetid, respectfiil, — Heten. 

Srb;8efct^rei8ung, geography, — fct^reiben. 

ffelb»JUg, campaign, — jlejen. 

^ilind'danaer, idler, — geben. 

neu^glertg, curious, — (be) gebten. 

Un-ahii'dn^i^WlU independence, ... — ian^iW. 

* !Det ®turm f^ot <i u S fl e t o 6 1. Schiller, 
^eine bt(^ auS. Schiller, 
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SECTION II. — Of the different kinds of Words and 

THEIR Inflection. 

Chapter I. — Of Vey-bs. 

§ 64. 

Verbs are, in point of form, either Radical verbs (§31), or 
Derivative verbs (§ 37), and either Simple or Compound verbs 
(§ 59) ; and, in point of signification they are either /w- 
transitive or Transitive* In radical verbs the signification, 
either transitive or intransitive, is not distinguished by the 
form of the verb ; and many of them are employed in both 
significations (§31). Derivative and compound verbs, on the 
other hand, are generally distinguished as transitive or intran- 
sitive by their form. Derivative verbs are for the most part 
transitive, and of the description of Factitive verbs (§ 5, 37) ; 
and compound verbs with the prefixes 6ei, butdb, l^intct^ ixhih 
untet) urn, n^ibets ntif, are also, with a few exceptions, transi- 
tive (§60, 63). 

Many transitive verbs, — e. g. gmmctl, to afflict ; ttJCi^^etlt, to 
refuse something ; tSufcbcn, to deceive ; fc$en, to place ; (e^etly 
to lay ; atgctn, to vex ; Bewcgctl, to move something ; iXXXmmu 
to remind ; rii^men, to praise ; j^iiten, to guard ; ijemnbent, to 
alter something; unteWCtfcn, to subdue, — are rendered intran- 
sitive by assuming the reflexive form ; e. g. fidb gtSttten, to be 
grieved : pdb WCigcnt, to refuse ; jtdb taufdbeit, to err ; (icj) fe$en, 
to sit down ; jidb Icgcn, to lay down ; (id; atgetn, to be vexed ; 

pdb bewer^en, to move; jidb ermnem, to recollect; (ic(> riij^men, 

to boast ; jtdb l^iiten, to take heed ; (tc(> tJCmnbcnt, to alter; ficfr 
UVitewetfen, to submit (§ 5). Many verbs, however, are only 
employed in the reflexive form ; e. g. (tdb fdbSnten, to be 
ashamed ; jidb fc^netl, to long ; fidb Bejinncn, to reflect ; jtC& 6es 

fleigeti, to endeavour ; jtdb etei^nen, to happen ; ficb 6et)anf en, 

to thank ; (tdb cr6amen, to have pity ; jt* etltfdbUegen, to re- 
solve ; (idb unterj?elb«n, to dare ; (ic^ wibcrfe$cn, to oppose. 
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The reflexive form of verbs is frequently employed in the 
plural number, in order to express a reciprocal action between 
two OT more snbjecU ; e. g. bie ^ttdbm fcblaflCn jic&, the boys 
fight one with another; bie .0unbe 6ei^en ftC^) the dogs bite one 
another ; fie J^aflTen jic(>, they hate one another ; Wit wetben imi 
tVteber feJ^n^ we shall see one another again : it then assumes 
the name of the Reciprocal form of verbs*. This form may 
also be adopted by intransitive as well as by transitive verbs ; 
in which case the reflexive pronoun stands in the dative case; 
e. g. bie 9?ruber gleidben ffc^, the brothers resemble one an- 
other ; jte Begeijnen jldb, they meet (one another) ; Wit bnicftett 
ttn^ bk *Qdvlb^f we shook hands (with one another). 

Observation.—The reflexive form of verbs is very extensively employed 
in German; it in some measure supplies the middle voice of the Greek. 

§66. 

The passive voice of verbs is in German, as in English, 
formed by means of an auxiliary verb ; but in German, WiXi 
ben, and not fetn (to be), is the auxiliary verb of the passive 

voice ; e. g. icj) wcrbe gelie6t, I am loved ; ev iji gefdbto^en wot^ 

ben, he has been beaten. The passive voice may, like the re- 
flexive form (^ 65% be considered in some measure as a pecu- 
liar form of intransitive verbs : we accordingly find that those 
two forms are fi*equently employed one for another, not only 
in different languages, but even in one and the same language. 
In English, where the reflexive form is wanting, an intransi- 
tive notion is frequently expressed by the passive voice, as is 
also done in Latin in the deponent verbs. The German lan- 
guage generally employs the reflexive form in these cases; 
e. g. ftdb WUnbern, to be surprised (Lat mirari) ; jicb fveuetl, to 
be pleased (Lat ketari); jtd) 6etYit6en9 to be afilicted (Lat con- 
tristari) ; (ic^ Bewe.qen, to be moved (Lat moveri);* jidb tJevail- 
bmif to be changed ; \id) bve(^en, jtdb Wenben, to turn (Lat verti); 

(idb fdbamen, to be ashamed ; (icb tjevbunf elti, jidb tjetfinjtem, to 



* QQerb* id) imet •^erien trennen, bie fi(^ fanben? Sch, 
C^rfl muftet ^f^f$ vemngen, aU asr&ber eu(^ }u fel^n. Sck, 
eie f)at sivei €>5^ne, tit fid^ tMiii) Mffen* Scb, 
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be eclipsed ; pcj) b^ifyurt^ to be converted *. The use of the 
passive voice in the personal form is in German admitted only 
when the action to be expressed is really a suffering ; e. g. bet 
©dbliiffcl t^ Wtl niir gefttnbett WOtbeit, the key has been found 
by me; bU ^oge i^itb t?on l^ fcoantWOttrt, the question is 

answered by him ; et \»ixb von feinen S^^bretn tjctjlaiiben, he 

is understood by his hearers; bki Wtti^liQ n>ivb VOn bm 
@d[mnebet1 gcbtaudbty this instrument is used by the smiths^ 
But even this suffering is frequently conceived as an intransi- 
tive action, and consequently expressed by the reflexive form, 
when the active object does not require to be mentioned ; e. g. 
bev ©Cbluflel ^Ot pdb gefmiben, the key has been found ; bicfe 
Stage 6eantW0ttet jidb leidbt, this question is easily answered ; 

bai tjetjlc^t (idb von fcl6ff, that is self-evident ; bjefc^ fttJctfjeu^ 

t^attb^abet ftdb ktdbt) this instrument is easily managed f . 

Observation, — The propriety of classing the passive voice with the intran- 
sitive verbs further appears from the practice of the Greek, where it differs 
very Kttle from the middle voice (§ 65, Obs.), and from that of the Russian 
and other Sclavonian languages, in which it is quite the same with the re- 
flexive €otnu 

§67. 

Impersonal verbs are those which are used only in the third 
person singular, and in which the subject of a verb is expressed 
in a manner quite indeterminate by the indefinite pronoun ii 
(see § 122). Some impersonal verbs, e. g. e^ tc^mt, it rains; 
e^ fc&neie^ it snows; c^ bonmtt, it thunders; e^ 6U$Cti it 
lightens, are common to most languages : other impersonal 
forms, however, occur in German, which are not used in Eng- 
lish. In the first place the passive voice of intransitive verbs 
is employed impersonally, as in Latin, when the subject of the 

* m ftittt fi(^ ber ntthtett ^<iUa{t. Sch. 
neUt bent mut^igen ©(^tvimmer ff^He^t ft(^ bet 9?aci|^en. 8ck, 
2)(e ^etbtx beden fi(^ mtt neuem ®tm. Sch. 
miU hat iid) nm ecf&(U. 

t ^forten 6nuen fi(^ aud griinen Smeioen, unb urn bie ®ftu(e winbet ft<^ bee 
^cAti). Sch. 
^iti (Afterl^aM Seben biift fi(^ in ^m^ti unb C^rniebrtauno. Sch. 
C^* fi(^ etn ^enfet fUr tni(^ f inbet. Sch. 
7)<i$ tttnt fi(^ nur um bee ^tttf^ttm ^erfon. Sch.. 
Xtiatrn flnb Qtiifye^tn bU ft(^ nie vergeben unb oergeffen. Sch. 
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»rb is to be expressed only in nn intletei-ininaie wny ; e. g. ti 
' "IBirb .gclfllifeii, they run {Lai. curritw) ; cS Wlirtc >]etaiiSt, there 
was dancing {l^aA, saltabatur) * : and in this case especialty 
the reflexive form is frequently employed in the room of tbe 
passive voice ; e. g. e^ taii^t, i% fd)Iaft fidb Ijier ^ut, this place 
does well for dancing, for sleeping f. 

There are moreover, in German, impersonal verbs, in which 
the subject of an intransitive action is represented as an ob- 
ject; e. g. i$ burflct mict), e^ Ijiiiljjert inicb, I am thirsty, hungry; 
e^ fricrt mici), I am chilled ; c^ fcdciut'ert micb, 1 shudder. This 
mode of speaking expresses not so much the condition as the 
feeling of thirst, of hunger, &c. 

The verbs e^ reiiet (inidj), I repent; e^ fmict (micb), I 
am glad; ii roiiii&ert (micb)) I wonder; ii tiiucbt (micb), cS 
tiillft (mtr), methinks; I'g a^itct (nijr), my mind forebodes; 
es 6«lic6t {mil'), 1 am pleased; cil gcltiflct {m^C^), I long for; 
ti gilt, it concerns ; (S (jcigt, it is said ; c^ ftbcillt, it seems, 
and some others, also have the form of impersonal verbs. 
Properly speaking, however, they are no impersonal verbs, 
because the subject denoted by the pronoun iH is again ex- 
pressed by the accessory sentence following, or by a verb iq 
the supine; e.g. e^ tCltt midi, baf icfj ii ^tX\}0.\i \)<xhi, that I 

»have done it ; or zi jjetbati JU Ijabeil, to have done it. 
■ The verb 5c6cil, to give, is employed impersonally in a pe- 
jbuliar way in order to express existence, as is implied by there 
is, there are, in English, and by ily a in French ; e. g. cS gi6t 
CtUtC, there are people; il, gibt fciiie (Sill{)ijriier, unicorns do 
not exist J. However, c^ fli6t never stands in the room of 
there is when a. locality is to be expressed ; e. g, in there {in 
that place) is (dwells) a friend of mine in London. 

Observalion. — One and the same verb frequently assumes diffferent signi- 
fications, according ns its form is altered; e.g. liclleii, to place, fic{J ficllfll, 
to feign i oerBCben, to pass away, firtj rergcbcn, to commit a fault ; DCHafff n, 

* lltn ^CK^Mt ani um Siritiiii niitb flnmiom. Sch. 

} tton rutcr Sa^il (i^il fi^'t nitfri itninn raitia. Sch. 
\ ScK^oft itJIutnt {lift unm Mrfim IBnumc. Sch. 
L I 9i glti mt Qkifttr, tit in (ft TOtnCibtn Siu|t i^irn aSa^nrit nf^mrn. 
It giet Im ^cnrAenlittn 91uornt1IJ(, ivc n ttia ^ttt^ti^ n%[ 1(1 nl 

Sch. 
tttilit niMt Rlcrm, toil ttiat ^itltx Bid t} iii<ti, Sch. 
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to leave, fic^ petlajT^lt (auf ^inen), to rely on one; pcrjiedcn, to under- 
stand, ftdb (auf @twa6!) pertte&en, to be skilful in something, c^ pcrflei^et 

fict, it is a matter of course; i(() Jungere unb burffe, I am without eating 
and drinking, c^ l^ungert unb burftCt micf^, I feel hunger and thirst; (^ei^ett, 
to be called, c^ l^ci^t, it is said. 

§68. 

From notional verbs, i. e. verbs implying notions of action, 
we distinguish relational verbs, i. e. those which merely express 
the relations of action (§ 3, 8). The verb fein, to be, and the 
auxiliary verbs, are of this description. Whenever the predi- 
cate is expressed by an adjective or substantive, its relation to 
the subject and to the speaker, which otherwise is expressed 
by the inflection of a notional verb, is denoted by the verb 
fein (§ 7). The same verb in German, as in English, is also 
employed as an auxiliary verb of tenses. 

Auxiliary verbs are either auxiliary verbs of tenses, or aux- 
iliary verbs oimood (§ 10). 

$69. 

The German auxiliary verbs of tenses are, l^aBetl, to have^ 
for the perfect and pluperfect tenses of all transitive and of 
many intransitive verbs ; fein, to be, for the same tenses of the 
most part of intransitive verbs ; and ifetben, to become, for 
the future tenses. Sl^evben also serves to make all forms of 
the passive voice (§ 66). 

Observation 1. — The verbs (lafccit and wetbeit, used by themselves, are to 
be regarded as notional v6rbs : wetben has the signification of the English 
to bec<mey to grow; e.g. cr Wirb rcicj?, he becomes rich; cr XOXXh alt, he 
grows old. 

Observation 2. — ^The verbs foKcn and WClUn, I shall, I will, are not, as 
in English, employed as auxiliary verbs for the future tense ; nor is the 
verb fetn ever employed in the sense of to be in the English expression, / 
am coming, he is to speak, 

§70. 

The verbs f bnnen, I can ; biirfen, to dare ; ntb^en, I may ; 
ntuffen, I must ; foUen, I shall ; ttJOUen, I will ; and laffen, to 
let ; do not express notions of an action, but relations of mood; 
that is to say, the possibility or necessity of an action indicated 
by another verb, which is either expressed or understood, and 



'ith which they are always connccteJ (§ 8) ; and on ihis 
account they are termed aiLrilian/ verbs of mood; e. g. cr faiTlI 
rocdlaufeii, he can (is able to) run awayj id) railf jc$t gcljCII, I 
must go now. In general, possibilUy is expressed by fbinKii, 
Jtiffcii) mijflcn, and necessity by ntulTtnj fcllcn, woUeji; laffcti 
ipUes necessity as well as possibility. 

The verb fbinien implies physical possibility, like / can and 
'/ am able m English ,■ e. g. Ccr .guilb f ami fdjWimiHCII, the dog 
can swim ; %do fami bcn 3Jltef Uftin, I am able to read the letter: 
— fciirfrn and iliiJ.qClI express moral possibility, i. e. liberty and 
permission : fii(fcn signifies that an action is permitted by law 
or by a jierson ; e. g. 3«i'<niKini1 ^llvf 2Paff«il tfaflen, every body 
is permitted to bear arms J barnttlfciefciliBrief tefcil? ami per- 
mitted to read diis letter? whilst itiDt^Cti generally expresses that 
the speaker allows another person to do something; e. g. I'll 
tiia^fi &C1I ^ief tcfsil, you may { I allow you to) read the letter ; 
fca er mii&C i% fo maq « wtSrtibcn, since he is fatigued, he may 
( I allow him to) take rest ; iljr IllO.^Ct cilHil Sevflich inadjen, yoQ 
may make an attempt (I have no objection to it). From the 
physical and moral possibility of an action asserted, which is 
expressed in this way by the verbs tiiniien, Mirfcil, lllij.^cn, we 
must distinguish the logical possibility of the assertion, i. e. the 
possibility granted by the speaker, which is also expressed by * 
fpitiKii, mij^cii, biirfcn; e. g. cr fmiii fcbon aSgereift fciii, it may 
be that he has set out already ; er fiJlHlie tlil^ wcltatlKil (jakil, 
it might he that he had betrayed us : which differ from er fjflt 
a^fcifen foinicil, he has been able to set out ; iX (jatK Ung ViT-- 
xax\)t\\ tmwixi, lie might have been able to betray us. 2^tirfen 
is employed in this way only in the conditional mood, in order 
to express conjecture ; e.g. cr biirfte bit WcI liic()t ollcS crjiiHt 
^Ct6i!ti, very likely he has not told you every thing. But mijfjcil 
is commonly used when a probability or conjecture is granted 
by the speaker ; e, g. in it iliflj) JKecbt ^il6eil, he may be {I sup- 
pose he is) in the right; cr tnaj) Hil iitavtX 3fann fcin, he may 
be (I believe that he is) a clever man ,■ cr xnnQ ^^^^iQ ^Atjve 
oU fein, he may be about twenty years of age ; isi) majl t(tltn 
Wa^ idi mill, fo ifi c^ itmec&t, I may do what I will, it does not 
please; &ii ina.qft Iflcfcin D&er luetitcn, c^ i(i einevlii, you may 

laugh or cry, it Is all the same. IVi^^jeil implies also a wish 
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that something may be done, and the inclination to do some^ 
thing; e. g. mb^C et 6alb JUViicffe^ren, may he return soon ; tcft 
maQ i^n nidbt fel^n, I do not like to see him ; idb wag iricbt tails 
jet!} I do not like to dance *• In this way moQiXl assumes the 
signification of to like ; e. g. id} mag bicfc ©peife nicfct, I do not 
like this meat ; idb tttag ben 2Bein nidbt, I do not like the wine. 
In these expressions the verb in the infinitive (to eat, to drink) 
is understood f. The use of ntb^etl in the signification of phy- 
sical power is antiquated in German ; e. g. Qtobitl tnag idb 
nicbt {Ltcc. 16. 3.) : and t^evmbgCtt is applied to that significa- 
tion in the room of ttibgen ; e. g. mt tjermag i^m ju wiberfle^n ? 

who is able to resist him ? 

3)7ufTen implies physical necessity, and moral necessity en- 
forced by law ; e. g. alU 2)?enfcben muflcn fietBen, all men must 

die ; ^inber WUffen i^ntl Sltem ge^OtC^n, children must (ar^ 
obliged to) obey their parents %. @oUen and IfoUen exprei^ 
moral necessity ; fottcn, when it is enforced by command of 
another ; n^oUcn, when it depends on the active subject's owi^ 

will; e.g. it Will iiadb .^aufe ge^n, a6er er foil ^ier Mei&etii 

he wishes to go home, but he must (is ordered to) stay here; 

cr will alle^ ^aim nr\b ic6 foil nidbt^ Men, he wishes to have 

everything, and me (he wishes) to have nothing §. As by 
biivfen, fbnnen, ntbgen, not only a possibility of the action 
asserted but also the possibility of the assertion is expressed, 
in the same way miiffen, follcn, and wollen, are frequently em- 
ployed in order to express the necessity of the assertion. Thus 
ntitflcn expresses a supposition of the speaker, whilst follcttf 
like dicor in Latin, expresses a supposition on the part of the 



• SBrt* fi(^ vttttht mit meinet ^jrid(>t m « g id(> f^r gem eweifen. Sch. ^ 

®d( m & (^ f i(i& wiffen wai su Qtauten tfl. Sch, 
f ^ie mi^gen nn^aiUni^t. Sch, 

^u(^ nid^t im Zobt mng i(^ 2)einen Sunb. Sch. 
J (?m O^er^ftuvt mu# fein.^ Sch. 
jDec ^(tere aSmber m u # bem jungern weid^tn. Sch, 
Sl^r feib meln Ortfl, id) mu^ fiir cure ©ic^cr^eit gew/l^ren. Sch, 
Siir fetncn ^6nig mu# tai S5o(f fic^ opfern : 
Dad ift bad ®diidiai unb ©efe^ bet ^elt. Sch, 
§ Charles, king of France, says in *3ungfr(iu t)Dn Ortennd:*— ** j^ie Xruppeit 
aiit foKen Hd) mit Smeigen befrAnsen, if)te fBruber su empfangen unb diit ®lodtn 
fotten e« uerftinben bn# ^Anfreic^ unb fBurgunb fu^ neu uerbiinben :" and Queen 
Eb'zabeth, in *VSlaxia @tu«rt* says :— "©tcrbcn fotr (le (Mary) unb et (Leicester) 
f It (le faltfn fef^n, unb mdi i^t flctben." 
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public, and tt^otten a supposition of a third person ; e. g. er 
tmt^ fe(^r franf gtm^iXl fein, he must have been very ill ; er 
inttf fi^t tcidb fcin> he must be very rich ; et foU in ber ©tabt 

fett!) Sinige tcioUen i^n Qi^i^n &a6en, he is supposed to be in 

town, some people think or say that they have seen him; bet 

RMfi foil geflotBen fern, £ will e^ in bit S^itowfl gclefen 

"^abiXti it is said that the king died, L thinks or says that 

he has. read it in the newspapers "*. 

Saf)en expresses on the one hand a permission, and on the 
other a command and causation ; e. g. la^ i^n ^C^n, let him 
go, permit him to go ; cr taf t bztl SBo^el fliegen, he lets the 

bird fly ; fte laflen tjon fionbon U^ven f onnncn, they get watches 

brought from London ; et ISf t ben .0unb tanjen, he makes the 
dog dance ; bet ^bnig ^at i(^n ^intidbten taflen, the king caused 
him to be executed. In expressions like bai laf t fcbbn, that 

looks pretty ; (ie l^oten i^m nidbt^ gelaflen, they have left him 

nothing ;> — lafjen is a notional verb, and requires to be distin- 
guished from the auxiliary. 

Ohservaiion, — ^The verb tf)Un is not employed in High-German as an 
aoxiiiaiy verb of mood, like the English to doj which renders an expression 
podtive in such phrases as, he does come, do go, and has therefore coipeinto 
general use in interrogative and negative sentences; e.g. does he come? he 
does not go, 

%n. 

The conjugation of verbs expresses the different relations of 
the notion expressed by the verb to the speaker. The forms 
of conjugation are, Moods for the relation of reality; Tenses 
\oT the relation of time; and Persons, in the singular and plu- 
ral Numbers, for the agreement of the verb with the subject, 
and for the relation of the latter to the speaker (§ 8). 

By the conjugation of verbs, four different moods are formed 
in German : viz. the Indicative mood for real existence asserted 
by the speaker; e.g. bai .^inb n'eint, the child cries; bdi 
jfinb ^at gen^einet, the child has cried;— the Conjunctive 
inood for real existence asserted by a subject spoken of; e. g« 

bie SBavtetin faqt, bai ^inb fc()teie, or ^a6e gefdbticen, the 

* 2>u 10 it (ft i^n )u etnem guten Smecfe betrogen f^attnl Sch. 
&$ fo(( eine n)i(^tige 9^Ad|^ri(^t fetn, f)W id), Sch. 

f2 
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nurse says the child cries, &c. ; — the Conditional mood for 
that possibility which is not conceived as really existing; e.g. 

fame cr bodb wieber auiUm ®ra6c, could he come back from 
the tomb! I^attet i^t bocj) meinen SHatl) Befolgt, had you 

followed my advice ! — and the Imperative mood for the 
necessity enforced by the will of the speaker ; e. g. ©ptidb ! 
45peak ! *. 

Observation,— Many other relations of reality are not expressed by those 
forms of inflection which are termed moods, but by auxiliary verbs of 
moods (§ 70) ; e. g. cr f a n n, cr m U g fommen, he may, he must come ; — 
or by adverbs of moods (§ 10); e.g. wen It er fdmmt, if he comes; er 
fdmmt Pietrcictt, he comes perhaps; — or by the construction of the 
sentence; e.g. fdmmt et? does he come? (§8.) 

§72. 

The relation of time is expressed by the tenses of the verb. 
An action expressed by the verb is, in point of time, either 
j)7'esentf i. e. coinciding with, or pasty i. e. antecedent to, or 
future^ i. e. subsequent to, the present existence of the speaker. 
Tenses Bxe absolute if they imply only relation to the presence 
of. the speaker: as the present tense, idb fptec()e; the preter- 
perfect tense, idb ^cAi gcfpvodben; and the first future, idb 
WCrbe fptedbcn: — they are relative if they imply at the same 
time a relation of time to some other event ; as the imperfect 
tense, idb fpt^db ; the pluperfect tense, idb ^^tte gefptodbm ; and 
the second future tense, idb WCrbe gefptodben ^atctl. The im- 
perfect and pluperfect being employed in historical narrative, 
are moreover distinguished by the name of the historical 
tenses. 

§73. 

The personal forms of conjugation are the same in German 
as in English ; but they have preserved their distinctive signs 
of inflection, which have been almost entirely Ipst in English; 

e. g. idb teb^e, bu teb^eff, er reb^et, voix teb=en, ilbv rebet, (ie reb.-en. 

The imperative mood has separate forms of conjugation only 
for the second person singular and plural ; e. g. tcb^C, reb^et. 

, • 

* ®rrtmmatir, § 10. 
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Infinitives and participles do not express the notion of ac- 
ion in the relations of personality or reaiity to the speaker. 
Properly speaking, therefore, they are not so much forms 
or moods of the verb (| 3), as rather verbal substantives 
and verbal adjectives, i. e. substantives and adjectives which, 
like verbs, admit of an objective relation {\ 32), We compre- 
hend ihem under the term of Participial forms. They are ad' 
mitted as supplementary forms in the conjugation of verbs, 
because tliey are employed in the construction of the com- 
tound tenses. 

The participial infinitive, which must be distinguished from 
the substantive infinitive {} 42), admits of no article and of no 
declension. There are two forms of infinitives: — a simple one, 
as lieBcn, fotllincn, for the present ; and a compound one, as 
^c[ic6t ^fl6ai, qefDUimen fein, for the past time, Tlie infinitive 
is employed in all forms of the verb compounded with the 
auxiliary verbs of mood, fijintcn, biiTfcil, &c. (^ 70) : it concurs 
with the auxiliary verb of tense, IVCltcu, to form the future 

tenses ; e. g. er fann n-beii, tt imig vcCcii, cr irirC rcben, cr ivir& 
flCKbet [jaljfn. 

The infinitive used as a substantive is frequently employed 
as the subject of the sentence ; e. g. @c6eil ift fditicr ni^ Slttimcn, 
to give is more blessed than to take; SfiorgClI itindjtSoi'gen, bor- 
rowing makes sorrowing ; 3Pa|fer inilfllll i|l gcfllllt, to drink 
water is wholesome *. The infinitive has the power of a 
governed case only when it stands with the verbs l^ci^CII, to 
order; ^cigcil and mniKil, to call; (jelftn, to help ; \i\)Xin,X.o 
teach ; U'tiien, to learn ; e. g. er ^ieg tllicd fc()lV(i^CiI, he ordered 
me to be silent ; tiai (ifigt (|]ei§C tcf?, iicniTC xdy) @ott verfudien, 
I call that to tempt God ; ^ilf mir .arlJCJtClt> help me to work ; 
er li&rt ettt UxxiX fdjreibcn, he teaches or learns writing. In 
particular expressions, however, the infinitive stands also after 
^a6en and X\}\xa ; such are, ^ii [)nff fllit ret'eil, it is easy for you 
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to talk ; it t(^Ut llidbt^ ali flaxen, he does nothing but com- 
plain. 

The infinitive, moreover, follows the verbs llbfCtt, td hear; 

fc^en, to see; fallen, to feel; fini>en, to find; tttodbcttj to make J 

6lci6en, to remain; ge^JCn, to go; fa^tCtt, to ride; reltew, to 
ride on horseback; in expressions like i(fy ^in i^tt ^pti(b€ti 
(speaking) ; idb fe^e i|)n tanjen (dancing) ; idb faiit) iffn flfjlafeit 
(sleeping); t)U niadbji widb ladben, you make me laugh; Wb 
bUibi it$en, I remain sitting ; it Qt^t Bctteltl, he go6s a begging; 
er fa|>rt obev teitet fpajimn, he takes an airing in a carriage or 
on horseback*. In these expressions the German preset 
participle (f|^vedbenb, tan^enjb) has assumed the form of an in- 
finitive. 

After the auxiliary verb laffctt, the infinitive of the active 
voice is always used, although the signification be passive; 
e. g. it (aft ein fBusb Cinbinben, he orders a book to be bound ; 
jie laflen bin ^itb ^angen, they order the thief to be hanged f. 

§76. 

When the infinitive is employed a^ a verbal substantive in 
an attributive or objective case, the relation distinguished by 
the inflection of a substantive is expressed by the prepositioii 
3U, to ; e. g. bk @iUsini)tit jU f)^re^cn> the occasion of speak- 
ing; bit aPunfdb ju gefallen, the desire of pleasmg; gitooffttt 
JU av6eiten, accustomed to work ; er ^offt JU QtWitmtU he hopes 
to win : and this form of the infinitive we term the Supine. 
When the verb is a separable compound (§ 59), the preposi* 
tion is placed between the separable component and the verb 
in the infinitive; e.g. it WUnfdbt a^JUteifcn, he wishes to set 
out ; er bittit if^m 6ei jUf!e|fn^ he requests to assist him. 

In general the infinitive (without ju) stands for the nominft- 
tive case, and the supine {with ju) for all other cases of the 
verbal substantive. After the verbs ^eifctt, tictmcti) f^clffctl^ 

le^ren, letneti, ^aben, t^un, however, the infinitive takes the 

• — ■ -- 

* 2)er Zob ber Sttege ^ei^t mi(^ tid^ten, Gellert. 
Chrfie^trie ctrbt^en, bie fd^onc ©eflnit, unb ficr^t fie ct^reic^en unb finfen 

^In. Sch. 
9Kit ®rAuen hUxbi unfer 9?ttter fle^ti. Wieland. 

t l^xtx Xit0e m&^ etnnnber (ie# bie ^txVx^t rt<^ fel^n. Sch. 
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place of the supine (§ 75) ; and on the other hand, the supine 
is very often employed instead of the infinitive ; e. g» eitt ^itlb 

ju taufdbett ijl leid)t, to deceive a child is easy ; bet 2>evfudbung 

ffl t9tbetf}et^n if} fdbn^et) to resist temptation is difficult. And 
the supine is always taken when the subject of the sentence, 
which is expressed, is placed after the verb, the indefinite pro- 
noun e^ taking the place of the subject; e. g. e^ ijl nidbt ^efunb 
vizi 33>ein jU trinfett, it is not wholesome to -drink much wine; 
e^ if} mi$lt4^ ©pradbetl }U leirnen, it is useful to learn languages*. 
Expressions compounded of the supine and of the verb ^a< 
6etl or fein, always imply either relation of possibility ; e. g. tt 
^at Vid @elb au^JU^e6en, he has much money to spend; 

ein gtofer ^ei^ if} ju gewinnert, a large prize is to be 

gained ;— or the relation of necessity ; e. g. ev ^at Cinc fctJWCte 
Arbeit ju t^etVidbten, he has a difficult task to perform ; gto^e 
©dbulben finb tiodb ^u 6ejalbtcn, great debts are still to be 

paid f • When the supine is connected in this way with the 
verb feilt, it is to be regarded as the predicate of the sentence, 
but always has a passive signification. When it is turned 
into an attributive adjective, its termination en (jU to6'en) is 
changed into enb (JU loO^enb); and thus a participle is formed, 
which also expresses possibility or necessity in a passive sense; 
e.g. bai au^JUgeBenbe ®elb, the money to be spent; betr ^U 

flewintienbe ^tei^, theprizetobewon; bie iu t^erridbtenbe 

SirNit, the task to be performed ; bie J U 6 e J a ^ I e n b e n ©dbulbs 
etl, the debts to be paid. 

^ 77. 

There are in German three Participles : viz. the Present 
participle, e. g. fpredbenb, speaking; lo6enb, praising; — the Past 
participle, e. g. gefptodben, spoken ; gelo6et,- praised ; — and the 
Future participle, formed from the supine (^ 76), e.g. ju fpredbeilb, 

* S^nen fte^et ed an fo \Mi su benfen; meinem @<^tonger liemtd f[(^ gro0 unb 
ffirftlid) }u Fernet fen. Sch, 

f %&^ Yfd^t ^ier |u ioa(ten. Sch.—^tA ^Af! tu diet su l^orct^en unb |U 
f^&ten? Sck.—'^fA ^afl bu l^ter \\x frdqen, |u uerbieun? Sch.—"^^ I^n6e 
biefem Wnnne fJKfrt Wwxt^x rtbjubitten. Sch.—Qt ifl nirgenbe nnjutreffen. Sch, 
~2)ie« floUe s$tx\ ift nic^t |u brec^en. S^A.^^ein ©ternbtlb ifl |u fe^n. Sch. 
^Jtetne 3eit ifl su oerliercn. Sch,^^\tt i|l \>(A !lQRein unb ^eitt, bte 9rn<^e von 
^tc C^d^ulb; ni(^t tnebr )u fonbern. Sch. 
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to be spoken ; ^u loBcil^^ to be praised. Though these parti- 
ciples have their distinctive names from tenses, they in general 
differ not so much in the relation of time which they express, 
as in their active or passive signification. The present par- 
ticiple has an active signification; the past and the future 
participles, on the contrary, have a passive signification ; the 
future at the same time expressing possibility or necessity 
(§ 76) ; e. g. t>cv fragenbe Cei^rev, the examining teacher ; bet 
gefmgtC ©dbiiler, the scholar who is examined; bcv JU ftagcnbe 
(Sdbulet) the scholar to be examined, i. e. who may or must 
be examined; bct l^offctlbe Canbwivt^, the hoping farmer; Uc 
^ei^offte obcr JU l^offenbe @nite, the harvest hoped for, or to be 
hoped for, i. e. which may be hoped for. The future participle is 
formed only from transitive verbs. The past participle is formed 
also from intr^isitive verbs; in which case it has an active sig- 
nification, and generally differs from the present participle only 
by the relation of time ; e. g. bev ^efaUciie @d;nec, the snow 
which has fallen ; bie aufgc^angem ©OHm, the sun which has 
risen; compared with bet fallenbe ©dbnec, the falling snow; 

bk aufge^enbe @onm, the rising sun. 

Conjugation. 

§78. 
Tenses are either simple^ formed by the inflection of the 
verb itself; or compound, compounded of a participial form, 
and of one of the auxiliary verbs of tenses. In German the 
present and imperfect only are simple tenses ; all others are 
compound. The inflection of the verb itself, e. g. fpvingjCn, 
teb^en, is effected either by changing the radical vowel (§31), 
as fptangj or by terminations of conjugation, as tcbiete, or 
by both ways together, as fptan^^et The indicative mood 
alone has the whole of the tenses enumerated in § 72 ; the 
conjunctive and conditional moodls want the historical tenses 
(§ 72) ; and the imperative has only the present tense. The 
following table shows the moods, with their respective tenses 
arranged according to the relation of time expressed by the 
latter. Each tense is marked by the third person singular, 
the form of which is more distinctive than that of the other 
persons. 
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§79. 

In German, as in all Teutonic languages, there are two 
diflFerent mo^es of conjugation : viz. one for radical verbs, 
called the Ancient form ; the other for derivative verbs, termed 
the Modern form of conjugation. Some radical verbs, — e. g. 
Wadbcn, awake, awoke; ^iitcn, hide, hid; leiteil, lead, led; 
fudben, seek, sought ; fhcben, strive, strove ; fd;wi$elt, sweat ; 
Witfcn, work, wrought, — have in modern German assumed 
the modern form : no derivative verb, on the contrary, is 
conjugated in the ancient form. 

In the modern form, the imperfect tense and the past par- 
ticiple are formed by the termination et, to which in the im- 
perfect tense the personal terminations are added : e.g. teb^Ct^C, 
gC'Veb'Ct. The radical sounds of the verb are not altered. 

In the ancient form, the imperfect tense and the past par- 
ticiple are formed by the change of the radical vowel (^IBtaut^ 
J 31), and the participle has the termination etl. The first and 
third pers. sing, imperf. are without a termination : e. g. icb 

f})ta«fl, et fptatig, gefpvungen (from fpring-en). When a short 

radical vowel in consequence of being changed becomes long, 
or a long one becomes short, the final consonant also is altered 
according to that variation ; e.g.in VCitcn, titt, getitteii; leibctl, 

Utt, gelittcn; jieben, fott, gefottcn; ffiegen, fTof, gcjloflen; 
and in fdbaffen, fdbuf ; fomntcn, fant; Bitten, Oat (| 25, 27). 

Some radical verbs have assumed in their conjugation the 
terminations appropriate to the modem form, but have pre- 
served the change of the radical vowel peculiar to the ancient 
form. Such are, hxkWQiiW^ Oradb^te, flc6radb-t, to bring, brought ; 

bcnf-en, badb^te, gcbadb^t, to think, thought. As such verbs 

neither conform entirely with the ancient nor with the modem 
form of conjugation, they are distinguished by the denomina- 
tion of Irregular verbs. 

Observation.-^Uhe verbs of the ancient form were in the older German 
grammars classed with the irregular verbs : this principle, however, which 
is still adhered to in English grammar, has been generally rejected by the 
German grammarians of the present day, who maintain, that the conjuga- 
tion of these verbs is as regular as that of verbs of the modern form. It 
is to be remarked, however, that the number of verbs really irregular, i. e. 
conjugated according to the ancient and modern forms mixed, is much 
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larger in English than in German ; many verbs of the ancient form having 
in English adopted the modern form in part only, whilst in German they 
either have altogether adhered to the ancient, or have passed over com- 
pletely to the modem form :*— thus, 

awake, awoke, awaked, er»a*en ) ^^^ g,^ 

seek, soughi, sought, \UV0^n > 

flee, ^erf,y?«/ flUJen Udent form, 

lade, laded, laden, (aben > 



§ 80. 

The ancient and the modern forms of conjugation do not 
differ in the terminations of personal forms, except in the first 
and third pers. fting. imperf. ($ 79), and in the imperative mood 
of many verbs of the first conjugation of the ancient form (see 
$ 82). The simple tenses of the conjunctive and imperative 
moods are formed from the corresponding ten^s of the indica* 
tive, from which they are distinguished only by the termina* 
tions of the personal forms. The present conditional is formed 
firom the imperfect indicative, the changed vowel of which in 
the ancient form is always modified (§ 24) in the present con«i> 
ditional. The personal terminations of the plural number 
are the same in all moods and tenses : viz. en for the first and 
third, and et for the second person. 

The personal terminations of the singular number in the 
simple tenses of both forms of conjugation are seen in the 
following scheme :— 

Present. 

i : "" i 

Sing. Indicative, Conjunctive. Conditional, Imperat. 



1. re fe fe 

fane fprinflJ ^ fprin^g r. fprati.qg ^ 

Sing. Imperfect {Indicative). 

f" 

2. anc. fptaii9*< ejl mod 



vet 




8. t— 
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In the terminations cfl (fprill^-efl) and et (fptin^^Ct, (JcUcB-rt), 
the vowel c may be dropped for the sake of eurythmy (§ 17), 
whenever euphony (§ 30) permits it (fptingfl, fptin^qt, geticBt) : 
and the vowel is commonly dropped in the termination ct, when 
another termination follows ; e. g. in Uc^-et-C) geticBsCtiCt. Ge- 
nerally, euphony does not allow the vowel to be dropped be- 
tween jl and any final lingual consonant, nor between t and a 

final b or t ; e. g. in rcit-ej?, fpcif^cf?, fifdb'efl, 6cif -efl, tan^-eff, 

and in jtnb-et, tCitjCt, gcflcib^Ct, gebUlt^et. If it is not contrary 
to this rule, the vowel e is almost always dropped in the second 
and third pers. sing. pres. cf verbs of the ancient conjuga- 
tion, in which the vowel is short, and the final consonant any 
other but an augmented liquid (^ 29) ; e. g. in f)^ddbf}, fptidbt^ 

rdUjJ, fallt In jgitt, fcf)itt, tritt, 6itfJ, fi*fl, fi*t, (ricf)fl, f«*t, 
6rat, ^alt, mt^, from ^eltcn, fc|b«ftcn, ttcten, fictjJcn, fedbten, fledb^ 

ten, &c. not only e but the final t is lost in the t of the termi- 
nation. The verb XOiX^^iXi has second and third pers. sing, 
pres. Witll and Witt). 

In those derivative verbs which have the termination eltt 
(eten) or etn (Ctsen) in the infinitive, the vowel c of the termi- 
nation of derivation (cl, it) is dropped in the first pers. sing. 

pres. ; e.g. icf) ^anb-l-c, I act; icf) Jvanb4-e, I walk ; ic|) wanb-t^e, 

I wander : whilst the vowel C of the termination of inflection 
is dropped in all other forms; e.g. ^anb^et-t, J^aubsctt^eit, 

flej^anbsctt, ^anb^cl-nb, ^anb^etn/ n?anb^et*t, watib^ctrfcefl, ^e* 
watib^er-t, wanb^ctsnb. 

Ancient form of Conjugation. 

§81. 

The ancient form of conjugation admits of many varieties, 
depending on the difference of the radical vowel, and of its 
changes in the formation of the imperfect tense and past par- 
ticiple. All verbs of this form, however, may be classed into 
three conjugations. 1^^ first comprehends the verbs having 
the radical vowel i, as jinben, as well as those in which this 
vowel has been changed for its secondary vowel e (a or o) ; 

e. g. kfen, 6rccf)cn, tacben, lbfcf)en ; the original forms of which 

were Ufan, 6rifan, &c. (§ 23). The radical vowel (i, c, 5, o) is 
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changed in the imperfect tense into a^ which however in 
many verbs has passed into its secondary vowel ; and in the 
past participle into U9 which in many verbs has passed into 0, 

and in others into e ; e. g. fin&en, fanb, gcfunben ; fdbwintnten, 
fdbwamm, ()cfct)t9ontmen ; Bieqen, bog, fle6ogen; lefen, lai, qu 

(efen* A great majority of radical verbs belong to this conju- 
gation. 

In verbs of the second conjugation the radical vowel is 
represented by the diphthong ei, which originally was long i ; 
e. g. ^ei^eH) teiten, Anglo-Saxon bican, piban, Engl, to bifey to 
ride : the diphthong ei is in the imperfect tense, as well as in 
the past participle, changed into t. 

Verbs of the third conjugation have the radical vowels 
d) m (0), or iXi which in the imperfect are changed either into 
t (ie) or into it, but undergo no change at all in the past par- 
ticiple. 

Each of these three conjugations is subdivided according to 
the different changes of the radical vowel. 

Verbs, however, are arranged in the different conjugations, 
not so much according to the present form of their radical 
vowel, as according to the manner in which that vowel is 
changed. Thus we have said that the radical vowel of the 
first conjugation is i (e, a, b) ; but that conjugation also con- 
tains the verbs fomtticn, faufen, fau^cn, fctjnouBcn, fcf)tau6cn, 

fc&roten, Ut^en, triigcn- Their radical vowel originally was i, 
as still appears from Goth, quintan, Engl, to sip^ to lie^ &c. 
The third conjugation in the same manner contains ge^cn, 

ftcljen, ^ei^cn, because these verbs make ging ficgan^en, flanb 

^ejlanben, \)ii^ gcl^Ci^en : their radical vowels originally were 

a; gan, flan, (Engl, go, stand). 

§82. 
In the first conjugation the changed vowel of the imperfect 
tense and past participle has the same quantity as the radical 

vowel: except in 6at, /jcBetcn, 6radb, crfcf)raf, af, fta^, fant, 

tnaf, faf, fpradb, ftac^, traf, tJCtgaf, in which a short radical 
vowel has been changed into a long one ; and in fTo^ d^f^^fl^^) 

^genog flcnoflcn, frocf) gcfrocfjcn, to* flerod)c«, foff gcfoffcn, fc()of 
gef*offcn, fd;log ^ef^toffen, fott ^efotten, fprof gefproffen, tet^ 
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bto^ t^erbvoffcn) and ^enontntett) in which a long radical vowel 
has been exchanged for a short one. 

. In those verbs of the first conjugation which have adopted 
a secondary e (a, b) for their radical vowel, the primary vowel 
i has been retained in the second and third pers. sing. pi*e& 
indie, and in the singular of the imperative mood, the termi^r 
nation of which (c) is dropped in these verbs; e.g. idb 6tCClbf> 

fctt 6tidbfJ, ct bvidbt, i&tidb ; i4> wetfe, in wirff?, tt wirft, witf ; i* 
tefe, t>u Uefet?, et tiejt, tie*. The verbs genefen, 6c»eg«w, ^'Hf^ 
ren^ 6e6etts wdfen, pflegen, fcf^mti, fdbwSten, and fdbwbtciiy are 

bowev^ exceptions to this rule ; e. g. idb iWCQZ, bu iwtg^^ 

it tcweget, Bcwe^c. 

; ) In ancient German most verbs of this conjugation adopted 
in the pliu*al of the imperfect the changed vowel of the past 
pftrti<?iple5 e.gi idb We> i* Mf> wit Mfcn, flc&utfcn; idb fldt^ 
idb flCltt, wit gotten, gcgotten. The present conditional was in 
ibese Vi^rb9 formed from the plural^ and not irom the singular, 
of the imperfect; which has given rise to the conditional forms 

idb^ WCf I prJ6ii, twrfeUrfec* vmUy wiitbe, wiirfe, and idb Begbiwe, 
i&^fbWe, ^mjJf b^le, W^ile, gbtte, 6ef bnne, gerbnne, fdbblte, fiJotmcj 

flblbW which have remained in use; as also to the forms^e^ 
n^bntu^ fdbn^bmnte, I^it6c, jliinbe, which are still employed along 
with gewanm, fdbwiiwme, ^bfee, jianbe. 

The first conjugation contains the following verbs :-^ 

First subdivision. 

i an 

jin^qen fang gcfungcn. 

6iwbctt, to bind. fdbwinben, to disappear, 

bingen, to bargain. fcf)Wingcn, to swing. 

bvinqcn, to press. jingcn, to sing, 

finben, to find. (infen, to sink, 

flelingen, to succeed. fpringen, to spring, 

flingeny to sound, fiinfeni to stink. 

tittflcn, to wring, to struggle, ttinfcn^ to drink. 

fcbinbiii, to flay. winbert, to wind. 

fcblingen, to wind, to swallow. JWin^en, to force. 

Oht€rv(aion.^The imperfect tenses of b'm^tn and fct^inben are buttg* 

fcpunfr. 
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Second subdivision. 


h e (a) 




a 


fpinnen 


fp 


ann gefponnen 


6tec()en 


6tac() gebtocben. 


6efe|>tett, to command. 




fc!)ctten, to chide. 


6eginmn, to begin. 




fdbwimnicn, to swim. 


bitQitli to conceal. 




jitmcn, to think. 


6erjJen, to burst. 




fpmnenj to spin. 


6tcdben, to break. 




fprcd;cii, to speak. 


entpfcl^len, to recommend. 


ffccben, to sting. 


Ctfdbrccfen, to be frightened. 


jfc^len, to steal. 


flcBSren, to bring forth. 




f?er6eii, to die. 


QdUHf to be worth. 




trcffcn, to hit. 


flcwinmn, to win. 




tjevbcr^en, to destroy. 


Belfen, to help. 




wet6cn, to sue. 


fontnten, to come. 




WiXiiXU to become. 


m^mtxt, to take. 




WCtfen, to throw. 


rititien, to run. 
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06f«rtia/i(m.^— @rfc{)recfei1 is conjugated in the ancient form only in the 

intransitive signification of to be frightened, but not in the transitive of to 

frighten. For the vefb fommeil, the personal forms bu fmmfi, et fb'mmt, 

as well as bit fommf!, er fommt, are employed. The form warb, for the 

imperfect of werben> is rather antiquated : wutrbe is more common. 





Third subdivision. 


i (ie, ii) \ 
< (S, b, au)j 





gUmntcn 
fedbtcti 


Qiomm ge^tommen. 
fodbt gefodbten. 


Beflentmcn, to straiten 
iWidtXly to induce. 
Ke^cn, to bend. 

fcieten, to bid. 

btcfcben, to thrash. 

fedbten, to fight, 
fledbten^ to twist. 
fHiQittf to fly. 


flic^en, to flee, 
jliegen, to flow. 

fricten, to freeze, 
flatten, to ferment, 
gcnic^cn, to enjoy. 

giegcn, to pour, 
fllininien, to shine, 
^eden, to lift up. 
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fiefen, to choose. fcf)iiau6eti, to snort, 

flimmcn, to climb. fcj^touBen, to screw. 

fmcbcn, to creep. fdbroten, to bruise. 

^«j« \to be extinguished, g^^^^/"' '^ ^^"^'^ 

tjcriofdbeti J ^ fcf^rpeuen, to swell. 

Hxgzih to tell lies. fcfjWbtCtl, to swear. 

ntelfen, to milk. jieben, to boil. 

pflcgen, to practise. fptie^cn, to sprout 

quetlen, to spring up. f?ie6en, to disperse, 

taclben, to revenge. ttiefen, to drop, 

tiecjbcn, to smell. ttiigcn, to deceive, 

faufcti, to drink. rctbticfen, to grieve. 

faugen, to suck. tjcr^el&len, to conceal, 

fdballen, to sound. terUcren, to lose. 

fcf)eten, to shear. t^CtWimn, to confuse. 

fcbic6en, to shove. wa^cn (ewa/jen) to weigh. 

fc()icf en, to shoot. tt^eOcn, to weave. 

fcjjUe^en, to shut. wiegen, to weigh, 

fcjjmcljen, to melt. jicl^en, to pull. 

Observation 1.— From MUmmcn, ra'd^cti, fd)xcun, and oemitreit, the 

past participles only are now made in the ancient form. The imperfect of 
melfen is made in the modern form as well as in the ancient. In weben 
the ancient form of conjugation is rather antiquated, and occurs only in 
poetry. From the verb i)CbUn, only the compound uni?er0O0len (without 
disguise) now exists. ^6)alU\\ is conjugated in the ancient form only in 
the compounds erfc^iaHetl to resound, and perfd&allen to cease to sound. 
S^ewegen is conjugated in the ancient form only in the signification of to 
induce, to engage, and pfTcgCtt only in the signification of to perform, to 
practise; e. g. etne^ ^tttt^^ pfTegen, to perform an office; but not in that 
of to be used and to take care. When fd^weflen implies to make swell, it is 
conjugated in the modem form. Of fct^ntelgen to melt, when its signifi- 
cation is transitive, the modern form occurs in the second and third pers. 
sing. pres. fct^mergeff, fdftmelset. For the imperfect of fc^wdreit there are 
two forms, fd^wur and fd^wor. In gte^cn the final ^ is changed into Q, so 
as to form ^C^, ge^Ogen : and in erftefen the final ^ is changed into r, to 

form erfor, erforen. 

Observation 2, — ^The verbs of this subdivision, which have the long vowel 
t (ie), formerly took the diphthong CU in the second and third pers. sing, 
pres. and sing, imperat. : e. g. beugf!, beugt, beu^, 6cut(!, beut, fleugff, 
fleUDt, ficug, which are now antiquated, and occur only in poetry ; e. g. 
wai ba freuctt mb fleuct^t (Sch.), what there creeps and flies. 
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Fourth subdivision. 



t, e 


a e 


6ittcn 


6at ijcBcteti. 


lefcn 


\ai ^qelefcn. 


6ittert, to beg. 


lefcn, to read. 


cflTen, to eat. 


Ucgen, to lie. 


fVeflcn, to feed (intransit.) 


mejfcn, to measure. 


QihiXU to give. • 


fel^en, to see. 


^eticfetl9 to recover (from ill- |i$en, to sit. 


ness). 


ttCtCtt, to tread. 


gcfdbe|>cn, to be done. 


tergelTcn, to forget. 



ObservaHon. — ^The verb eflVn has the anomalous participle gej^effen. In 
ft$ei1, faf , dCfeffett, the final consonant of the verb is altered. 



|8S. 

The Second conjugation is subdivided according as the 
diphthong ei is changed into short i or long i (ie). 



First subdivision. 



et 
teiten 



i (short) 



i (short) 



(eflei^cn, to apply oneself. 
6et^en9 to bite. 
erOlddb^n, to grow pale, 
^leidbcn, to resemble. 

gletten, to glide. 

i^retfen, to take hold, 
frifhti to chide. 

fneifen, to pinch. 

leibem to sufTeF. 
Pf^^ to whistle. 
Ydf en, to tear. 



ritt fleritten. 

rcitcn, to ride. 

f(fclei^cn, to sneak, 
fdbkifcn, to grind, 
fc^lei^en, to slit, 
fdbnteif en, to fling, 
fiineiben, to cut. 
fdbteiten, to march, 
fheidben, to strike, 
fheiten, to dispute, 
weidben, to yield. 



OUerwOUm.'^When fdfUifen implies to drag, it is conjugated in the 
modem form. The same applies to2(iIet((en when it means to bleach, and 
to wei((^en when it means to make toft. 
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Second subdivision. 


ei 


ic ie 


6lei6en 


6Ue6 5e6lie6en. 


6tei6etl9 to remain. 


fdbtci6en, to write. 


beij^cn, to prosper. 


fi^teien, to cry. 


lei^en, to lend. 


fcf^weigert, to be silent. ' 


weiben, to shun. 


fpcien, to spit. 


pnifitu to praise. 


fieiflCn, to ascend. 


teffieti, to rub. 


tfCiBcil) to push, to drive. 


fdbeiben, lo part. 


WCifcn, to show. 


fcf)emen, to shine. 


JciJ^en, to accuse of. 



§ 84. 

The Third conjugation also is subdivided, according as the 
radical vowel is in the imperfect tense changed into ie or into 
U. In the past participle the radical vowel is not changed. 
In the second and third»pers. sing. pres. indie, the vowel a is 
modified into a, into 0, and au into all : except in ICibitU 

fdbaffeti, 1)amtt. 





First subdivision. 


a, an (0, u) 


ie a, c\u (o, u) 


fallen 


fiel ^efaltein. 


I ail fen 


lief seiattfen. 


6lafen, to blow. 


laffen, to let, to leave. 


6taten, to roast. 


laixftn, to run. 


fallen, to fall. 


ratlben, to advise. 


fangen, to catch. 


mfen, to call. 


ge|>en, to go. 


fallen, to salt. 


batten, to hold. 


fdblafen, to sleep. 


l^angen, to hang. 


fpalten, to split 


Iiauen, to cut. 


fto^en, to push. 


i^ei^et^ to call. 


- 
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Second subdivision. 



a VL a 

Wa^cn fcf)lu3 sefdbtagen- 

6acfcn, to bake. fdbaffen, to create. 

fa\)XiXh to move. fdbUgen, to beat, 

fragen, to ask. ^^itU to stand, 

grabcn, to dig. tta^cn, to bear, 

(obei^ to load. n^adbfen^ to grow, 

maleti) to grind. n^af4)en, to wash. 

Oh$ervatian 1.— ©e^eil and fle^ett ($81) have in the imperfect tense 

d<>^d> f^^^^ * ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ participles, gegangett, deffanben. The imperfect 
of (auen is {)te6. From fatten, falgf n, fpalten, mafen, only the participles 

gefaUett^ d^fa(3en« gefpattett, gemalen, are now made in the ancient form. 
From fragen only t&e imperfect frug is in the ancient form, instead of 
which fVa^e is also employ^. The verb fcfiaffen is conjugiated in th6 
ttlddiltfortil only in the ngniflcation of to create^ and not in fliat of fo 

WOTKm 

Oherva^on 2.— jgjehr'dt^en, to many; 6erdt(ird[)(agen» to deliberate; t)er> 
ontaff^lt/to occanon; and n)iHfa{iren, to comply; being defivatives of 
^Mmtf^y Stattf^fag) ^(tif, &c., aro conjugated in the modem form. 



Modern form of Conjugation, 

§85. 

Th^pe is (Hily <Hie conjugation^ of the modem form which 
origMially comjinrehends all derivative verbs^ but has been 
adopted' in raodem- Gen»an by many radical verbs also. All 
simple tenses and the participial forms of this conjugation are 
made by- meims of the terminations indicated in $ 79) 80f 
wi&out any change of radical sounds. 

The verb'^^etl must be classed as belonging to this conju'^* 
gatioix. The anomaly in the conjugation of this verb is limited 
tjd^ thfEl indicative and conditional moods, and consists merely 
in the contraction of the terminations wif^ the verb; e.g. in 
IM> Iteitte, from |)^6et, |la6ete ; and in the modification of the 
vowel in the cbnditioiial mood. Thus, 

g2 
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Indicative, 
Present Imperf. 

Sing. 1. \)aii. 1. ^atte. 

2. i)afj. 2. I^attefj. 

3. \)at 3. |>atte. 


Conditional. 
Present 

Sing. 1. ^atte. 

2. ^attefJ. 

3. ^atte. 


Plur. 1. fjafien. 

2. ^afiet. 

3. ^a6en. 


1. fatten. 

2. ^attct. 

3. fatten. 


Plur. 1. l^attcn. 

2. ^attet. 

3. flatten. 



The conjunctive and imperative, as well as the participial 
forms, are quite regular. 

Irregular Corytigation. 
§86. 

The verbs 6rin^en9 to bring; Brcimen, to burn; bcttfcn, to 

thmk; fctmetl, to know; mtimn, to name; tciwen, to run; 
fenbetl, to send ; wcnben, to turn ; have in the imperfect tense 
and past participle the termination appropriate to the modem 
form of conjugation, the radical vowel being at the same time 

changed into a; e.g. Btcmien, 6tamitc, gcBtatitit; fennen, fanttte, 

QifantlU The conditional mood of these verbs has the same 

vowel as the infinitive ; e. g. 6tennte, fctibcte : Bringcn and bcn- 

fen, however, have in the conditional the modified vowel of the 
imperfect tense, the final consonant being also altered into db; 

e.g. 6rmgen, 6tadbte, 6mdbte, gebtodbt; benfen, i)ac{)tc, badbte, 

gebadbt 

The verb tl^un (t^cn), to do, has imperfect tj>at, con- 
ditional tl^ate, and past participle gct^an. The verb QOXmtXl 
is conjugated in a regular way, according to the modem form 
of conjugation ; only the irregular forms gonnte for the imper- 
fect, and ^egornit for the past participle, are also employed. 

The auxiliary verbs biitfcn, f bmien, ntbgcn, ttttiffen, foUen, 

tPoUen (§ 70), and the verb n^iffen, to know, form their present 
tense by a change of vowel, and without any termination in 
the first and third pers. sing. ; batf, f ami, tltag, tttUft fotU tt>tU, 
and WZi^, These forms are originally imperfect tenses, made 
according to the ancient form of conjugation, which, like the 
Latin odi and meminij have assumed the signification of the 
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present. New forms have accordingly been made for the im- 
perfect tenses, which, as well as the past participle, have the 
terminations of the modem form with a change of the radical 
voweL In the conditional mood the vowel of the imperfect is 
changed, except in tt^otten and foUen* The conjunctive mood 
is r^idarly formed from the infinitive. The conjugation of 
these verbs, accordingly, is as follows : — 



Infinitive, 


> 




IndiaUive, 


Conjunct. 

bUrfe 


Condit. 

bUrfte 


Poit Part. 


'"^^ 


FVesent 


>• 
1 

3 

barf 


Imperfect, 
burftc 


r--'^— ^ 


bUrfen 


1 

barf 


2 

barfjf 


fieburfr. 


fdnnen 


fann 


fannt? 


fann 


fonnte 


fo'nne 


fb'nnte 


defcnnr. 


moden 


ma^ 


magi? 


mag 


modbte 


moge 


mb**te 


gemoct^t. 


mtiffen 


mug 


muft 


mu^ 


mupte 


m\Ji^t 


mUfte 


demufr. 


forien 


foir 


forri! 


forr 


forrte 


forie 


foirte 


fieforrt. 


woKen 


will 


mm 


wiU 


wollte 


xotlU 


wcilu 


fieworrt. 


tvtfTen 


m\9 


weipt 


weif 


wufte 


wiffe 


wilfte 


fiewuft. 



The conjugation of the verb fcin'*'', to be, is in German, as 
in other languages, compounded of different verbs, and there- 
fore irregular. The following are the forms of the present 
tense in the indicative, conjunctive, ^nd imperative moods: — 



Indicative. Conjunctive. 




PI. 

finb 
felb 
ftnb 



S. PI. 

fei feien 

feief! feiet 

fei feien 



ImpereUive. 
S. PI. 

fet feib 



Participial forms. 
■A, 



Inf. fein (wefen). 

Pres. Part, fetetid (wefeitb). 

Past Part, fiewefen^ 



The infinitive of the verb wefcn occurs only as a substan- 
tive {§ 42) signifying a being; its present participle VOifitlb is 
only employed in the compounds antt^cfent), present, and ab^ 
tIKfcnb) absent. The pres. part, feictlb also is scarcely ever 
used. 

Tke Augment of Past Participles, 

§88. 
The past participles commonly have the augment ge (J 29); 
€• g- ^e-fptodben, ge4o6t When, however, in verbs of two pr 



* It is by some spelt fei)n. 
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fiiore syllables, the first syllable is unaccented, or has the sub^ 
ordinate accent, eiirythmy does not permit them to take an 
augment (§ t7)« The following verbs, therefore, do not admit 
of the augment in the formation of the past participle :-^ 

1.) Verbs of foreign origin which have the terminatioii trcti 
(^ 19) ; e. g. fiuNrcn, to study; t^^iten, to rule; matfdbireit, to 
march. The same applies to (^auftteit, to hawk goods (from 

2.) All verbs which have already the augment; e.g. Qtfdlltttf 
gcniefcn, gcl^brcrt; — or are compounds with prefixes; e,g. 6cs 

fuc&en, to visit ; erian^cn, to obtain ; tjeriieren, to loose ; cuts 

gel^en, to escape ; jerjlbten, to destroy ; l^mterge^en, to deceive; 

u6erfe$en, to translate ; unteme&mcn, to undertake ; uttamen, 

to embrace; tvibit^i^itt, to resist; M?iet)cr]^o{)len, to repeat; 
mt^fotlen, to displease ; VoUmbiXlf to achieve (§ 59). 

In separable compound verbs {§ 59) the augment is placed 
between the separable component and the verb ; e. g. aw^Qi^ 
fallen, attacked ; ab''fii-^^(bxkbit\9 copied ; JU^gCsfdbloffen, locked 
up. This rule, however, must not be applied to verbs made 
fi:om compound substantives or adjectives; as, axttilOOXtitt (firom 
SlntWOrt), to answer; at^gwbl^mn (fi"om SlrgWOl^n), to suspect; 
frol^locfen, to exult; jtiilbfHirfcn, to breakfast; ^atlb^aictu to 
manage ; lie6f ofcn, to caress ; lic6augcln, to ogle ; ntif 6il%en, 
to disapprove ; ntiptaudben, to abuse ; mifl^eiratl^ew, to marry 

below one's rank; ntutl^mafen, to suppose; quacffatteni, to 

quack; mt|>fdb(agett, to deliberate; ted^tfenigcn, to justify; 
urt^Cilen, to judge; waltfa^rten, to go a pilgrimage; mttet^ 

fern, to rival; wrtterteuci)ten, to lighten; wei^fageii, to pro- 
phecy ; and some others ; in the participles of which the aug- 
ment is placed before the whole compound ; e. g. ^ean^OttC^ 
fleat*3Wb|>llt. The participles of offen^aten, to reveal, and n^iU^ 
fal^ten, to comply, admit of -no augment, because the com- 
ponents offen and n?ill have the subordinate accent. 

The augmented participles of the auxiliary verbs btirfen, 

fbnnen, mbgen, muflen, fotlen, wollen, laffen, are only employed 

when they are not accompanied by another verb, i. e. when the 
verb connected with the auxiliary verb is omitted ; e. g. i0) ^a6e 

gewollt, a6et idb Hbt nidbt gefonnt, I have been willing, but I 

have not been able (to do a thing). When, on the other hand. 
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Ae infinitive of the other verb is expressed, the augment is 
fMnittecli and the participle assumes the form of the infinitive 

(Wirfen, fbmien, mbsert, &c.) ; e. g. idb f>a6c ntit i^m fj:»red[jen 
t»tlUn9 a6er i* ^aizilfn nidbt fivbitt fbrnicn, I have wished 

to speak with him, but I have not been able to find him ; et 
f^at (idb JUriid^e^en muffen, he has been obliged to retire; 
er l^^t tiM't Blei6ett butfetl, he has not been permitted to stay. 
In the same way th^ participles of the verbs j^eifcn, to order ; 
^HfiXU to help ; ^mrti- to hear ; fei^etl, to see ; lef^ren, to teach ; 
(etttetif to leani ; tnadben, to make; connected with the infini- 
tive of another verb (§ 75), assume the form of an infinitive; 
e..g, wet ilOt bidb S^l^cn ^eif CW? who ordered thee to piart? 
tdb |>a6e i|>m at6eitet1 1^ el fen, I have assisted him to work; idb 
ffait i^n (tngen Jbbten, I have heard him singing; er ^at midb 
tanjen I el^ ten, he has taught me dancing*. 

OAferM^iofi.-^ Verbs compounded witli the prefix m'lf, being of the de- 
scription of inseparable compound verbs, cannot t^e an au^ent in the 
participle either before or after m'lf ; and forms like mifgebeutet, mif* 
gegrtffen, are rather incorrect. The augment occurs however in mi9'' 
gefcf^affett and mif ^ebUbet, which therefore must be considered as com- 
pounds of the adverb mi 6 with the participles used adjectively, and not 
i» the participles of mif f^affett, &c. 

Compound Tenses, 

§89. 

The compound past tenses are, as in English, made by com- 
pounding the past participle with one of the auxiliary verbs, 
(^oBen or fein (§ 70). Thus the present tense of the auxiliary 
verbs forms the perfect, and the imperfect forms the pluperfect 

tense of the verb; e.g. idb H^i getebet, idb &in gefontttien; and 
^ ^atte getebet, idb Vi>at gefowmen. The past infinitive is com- 
pounded of the same participle and the infinitive of the auxi- 
liary verb ; e. g. ^erebet I^^Ben, gefonmien fein. 

T*he fixture tenses are made by compounding the present 
tense of the auxiliary verb U^erben with the infinitive of the 
verb, viz. with the present infinitive for the first future, and 



* 34^ $A6e xM&i an utet gen)5^neti (em en. Sch, 
S^r ^n6t bie 9eln5e (?ng(AnM fenneii Cernen. Sch. 
3^r i^a^t fie unter eudj^ Aufmnt^fen fel^n. Sch. 
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with the past infinitive for the second future ; e. g. idb vittbc 

vcben, idb wetbe fontmcit ; and icf) mtbz gctebet ^a6en, ic^ wetbe 
flefontnten fein. 

In compound tenses the participial forms are not inflected. 
When physical or moral necessity or possibility of an action 
asserted is expressed by one of the auxiliary verbs biixfttt, f OW- 
mn, ttlbgen, tmiflen, &c. (§ 70), the tenses made by the auxiliary 
verbs of mood stand with the present infinitive of the other 
verbs; e.g. ct ^at nidbt tanjcn fbniien,.he has not been able 
to dance; Ct \fat tlidbt fpxz^m biitfcn, he has not been per- 
mitted to speak; er l^iitte tanjen f bnnen, he would have been 
able to dance; et ^'diU tatljen miiffen, he would have been 
obliged to dance *. In this respect the German difiers from 
the English idiom, in which in such cases the auxiliary verb 
frequently stands in the imperfect, whilst the other verb is in 
the past participle; e.g. he might have danced (as it were, 
posset saltavisse), instead of ct l^atte tattjcn fonticn {potuisset 
saltare) ; you coidd have prevented this {posses impedivisse)^ in- 
stead of jie fatten \>ai t^er^inbeni f bnmn ; you ought to have pre- 
vented him {deberes impedivisse\ instead of jtc J^SttCtl bcii tJCt^ 
^inbcvn foUcn {debuisses impedire). In German, the present 
and imperfect tenses of the auxiliary verbs of mood do not 
stand with the past participles of other verbs, except when a 
logical possibility or necessity of the assertion (probability or 
conjecture) is expressed (§ 70) ; e. g. ct fbntltC or ntbcf)tc micb 
Vittat\)in |>a6en, it might be that he had betrayed me ; wetW 
Ct fotltC niidb vmat^m ^aficn, if he could have betrayed me. 

} 90. 

The passive voice is compounded of the past participle and 
the auxiliary verb tt^Ct^Clt, and its conjugation is effected purely 
by conjugating the auxiliary verb through all its tenses, simple 
and compound, and through all moods. In the imperfect tense 
the form WUtbc (not tt^atb, § 82) is always employed ; and in 
the perfect and pluperfect tenses the participle n^otbcn is with- 
out augment (§ 88) ; e. g. idb WCtbC gclo6t, Ct WUtbc ^clobt, idb 

* ^nn f^atte biefen !BA6indtoii unb 2:if^6urtt ii)t in ^erfon uorfletten, 
Stjre ®d)xtiUi \f}x Qt^tnnUt (leUen fo(f en. Sch, 
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6m flclobt worben, i^ wan gelo&t worben, idb wetbe gelo6t 
iverbcn. 

J 91. 

The perfect and pluperfect tenses of all transitive and re- 
flexive verbs (§ 65) are made by means of the auxiliary verb 
^a6en ; but of those intransitive verbs which have not the re- 
flexive form, many assume in these tenses the auxiliary verb 
fcin, whilst others take f>a6en. The signification of the verb 
generally determines which of them is employed. The follow- 
ing always assume fcin. 

1.) Those intransitive verbs which imply a change and tran- 
sition from one state into another ; e. g. — 



6erj?C«, to burst. 
bxi(btth to break, 
bci^en, to prosper, 
faulen, to putrefy, 
ftieren, to freeze. 
^cUn^en, to succeed, 
flenefen, to recover, 
fletatl^en, to come, to fall, 
gerimien, to coagulate. 

flefcbC^en, to happen. 

2.) Those which imply motion 
e.g.— 

bringcn, to press. 

eilcn, to hasten, 
fasten, to move. 

fallert, to fall, 
fliegen, to fly. 
flfie^en, to flee, 
flic^en, to flow, 
fle&en, to ga 
getan^en, to arrive, 
flteiten, to slide. 
I^itrfen, to halt 

jd^en, to run with haste. 

flettertt, to climb, 
flittinten, to climb. 



fjeilcn, to heal, 
rcifeit, to ripen. 

fcf^ttiel^en, to melt, 
fdbwaren, to fester. 
fcbwdUn, to swell. 

fc()Willben, to disappear. 

fpvicf en, to sprout. 

jicrBett, to die. 

wacbfcn, to grow. 

n^erben, to become, 
from one place to another ; 

f onrnien, to come, 
friedbeti? to creep, 
lanbcn, to land. 

loufen, to run. 

quelten, to spring (water). 

, reifen, to travel, 
reiten, to ride, 
renwn, to run. 
rinncn, to flow, 
vitcfcn, to move, 
fdbeibcn, to part, 
fcbie^en, to shoot, 
fdbiffen, to sail. 

fcjjicidbcn, to sneak. 
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fc&ttipfcti, to slip. (h€i4)«n, to move swiftly, 

fcbtcitcn, to stride. flutjcn, to tumble. 

fdbwimmcn, to swim. tteiBcn, to drive, 

fcflcln, to sail. tretcn, to step. 

(tnfcn, to sink. uml^Ctimn, to rove about, 

fptin^cn, to leap. Waniitttf to wander, 

fiei^cn, to rise. waten, to wade, 

flof €«, to push. WeidbCHj to yield. 

fivauctieln» to stumble. Jielb^tt) to move, to pass. 

S.) The verb fettt) to be. In German, as in Italian, the 
perfect and pluperfect tenses of fein are formed by means of 
the same verb ; e. g. idb 6m ^CttJCfcn, id) Wax gcwefcit. 

Radical and derivative verbs, which by themselves require 
the auxiliary ^a6cn, assume the auxiliary fein, whenever in 
consequence of their being compounded with prefixes (e. g. er, 
Vitf ent ; and separable adverbs, e. g. an, auif CM^9 in {tin), 
aui)9 they come to express a transition from one state or con- 
dition into another, or a motion from one place to another ; 
e. g. etjlaumn, to be astonished ; etfdbetmtt, to make one's 
appearance; crttinfcn, to be drowned; t^erfdballen, to cease 

sounding ; cwacbcii and aufwadben, to awake ; entfdblafen and 

Cinfdblafeii, to fall asleep; tJetbunfien, to evaporate; mt^imi 
^ern, to starve with hunger; ViXitmnitl and anfbtixmztu to 
be consumed by fire; t?er6lu|>cn, to decay; auf6ttll^tl, to 
blossom, &c. The verbs, on the other hand, eilen> fltC^ett, 

Ibinfen, ja^jen, fUmm ftiedben, lanben, laufen, quellen^ reifeti, 
tciten, rinnen, f^geln, fdbiffen, fdbwittiwen, fptingcn^ fiogen, wan^ 

bent, take the auxiliary verb |)a6en, when they imply not a 
motion from one place to another, but merely a particular 
kind of motion ; e. g. in er \)at viil ^(^eteifet, he has travelled 
very much ; it ^at lan<9e ge^iuft, he has been limping a long 

while; er ^at biefen 2)?or5en geritten, he has taken a ride this 
morning ; Wit I^a6e« eim ^an^i ©tunbe flefdbttJOtttnten, we swam 
a whole hour ; er ^at au^^eflettert, au^^efprungen, au^geritten, 

att^^eretfet, he has done climbing, leaping, riding, travelling. 
(§ 63. Obs. 3.) 

The following intransitive verbs require the auxiliary verb 

BaOen :— 
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1.) Those which govern a case or a preposition ; e. g. einent 

biemn, gcl^ordben, to serve, to obey one; einent flefalten, to 

please one ; ei«er ©odbe gebenfen, tJergeflTen, to remember, to 
forget something ; u6er einen fpottetl, to mock one. However, 

cinem feeflegnen, fol^en, weldben, to meet, to follow, to yield to 

one, assame fein* 

2.) Tliose which express the production of sounds and of 
other impressions upon the external senses; e.g. adbj^tl, to 
groan ; l&ellen) to bark ; 6ruUen, to bellow ; Braufen, to roar ; 

Fuften, to scent; fllanjen, to shine; ^Ui^en; to glow; tlin^en, 
toncn, lauten, fdballen, to sound ; riedben, to smell ; fdbmerfen, 

to taste ; fcbteieit, to cry ; fcbeilien, to shine ; feufjen, to sigh ; 
ftinfetl, to stink ; tpeinen, to weep, &c. 

3.) Those which imply a permanent state or condition ; e. g. 
6e6en9 to tremble ; Blu^ett) to flourish; bluten, to bleed ; boti^nf 
to starve; bamxvh to last; fe^ten, to want; ga^ten, to fer- 
ment; l^atigen, to hang; itren, to err; le6en, to live; leiten, to 
suffer ; lie^en, to lie ; ml^^n, to rest ; ji§en, to sit ; fdbbfen, to 
sleep; fdbmigen, to be silent; ftel^en, to stand; flfteiten, to 
struggle; tpadben^ to wake; milen, to delay; tVoJfmtli to 
dwell, &c. However, 6Iei6en, to stay, to remain, requires the 
auxiliary verb fern* 

4.) Tlie impersonal verbs; e.g. e^ telnet, it rains; e^ fdbtieiet, 
it snows; e^ 6Ii$t, it lightens, &c. 

5.) All auxiliary verbs of mood (§ 70). 

Observation. — There are some verbs which assume fettt in one significa- 
tion, and iah^n in another; e. g. tct^ bin fottge fasten, I went off; and tc^ 

Me fort^jefajren gu lefen, I have continued reading; bet iScinm ijl au^» 

gefc^iagerty the tree has pushed forth leaves; bte (Sadbe if? d^t ail^gefr()la» 
gen, the business has turned out well; and ba^ ^Uxb iat aui^^Wa^en, 
die horse has kicked; i^ bin ^U iim geffofen, I joined him; icl^ bin auf 

tin gef!of en, I met him ; and ict) H^e an einen @tein getro^en, I have hit 

agunst a stone; i6^ iahe gefrcren, I have been cold; and ^a^ SDafTer if! 
gefroren, the water is frozen ; \Cb bin gejdgt, I have run fast; and id) (abe 
geidgt, I have hunted. 

$92. 

The whole of the conjugation of verbs is explained by the 
following specimen of the ancient and modern forms of con- 
jugation, including the passive voice. 
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Ancient form of Conjugation. 

Indicative, Conjunctive. 

Present Tense. 

Sing, id) fpringc, I spring id) fpriitge 

bn fpnitfleff (fpnngff) 

er (f?c, e6) fpnit^et (fpringt) 
Plur. wirfprindcn 

iit fpringct (fprin^t) 

fie fpringen. 



bu fpriitgejl 
er fpnnge 
wit fprirtdett 
it^r fprindet 
Re fprmgeit. 



Conditional. 

i* fprUnge 
bu fpriltifleft 
er fprUnge 
wir fprUitgeit 
if)t fprUnget 
fie f>rUngen. 



Sing, id) fprartg 

bu fpratigeft (fprangjl) 

er fpratig 
Plur. wir fpraitgen 

i^r fpranget 

fie f>ratigen. 



Imperfect Tense. 



S. i^ bin 
bubifl 
er iff 

P. wir finb 
lit feib 
fief?nb 



^gefprungen. 



Perfect Tense. 

i*fei 

bufeie(l(feif!) 
er fei 
wir feieit 
ijr feiet 
fie feieit 



^gefprungen. 



ic5 ware 
bu waref? 
er ware 
wir waren 
iftr waret 
fie waren 



*a» 



<s> 



S. icf) war 
bu wa rf! 
er war 

P. wir waren 
ijr waret 
fie waren 



Pluperfect Tense. 



^gefprungen. 



S. i^ werbe 

bu wirf! 

er wirb 
P. wir werben 

ijr werbet 

fie werben ^ 



S. icf> werbe 
bu wirff 
er wirb 

P. wir werben 
i^r werbet 
fie werben 



^fpringen. 



First Future Tense. 

i* werbe 
bu werbef! 
er werbe 
wir werben 
lit werbet 
fie werben 



^fpringen. 



id) wUrbe 
bu wilrbejl 
er wijrbe 
wir wUrben 
lit wiJrbet 
fte wiirben 



<9a 



>.£ 



Second Future Tense. 



i* werbe 
bu werbejl 
gefprungen er werbe 
fein. wir werben 
ibr werbet 
fie werben 



id) wUrbe 
bu wUrbef! 
gefprungen erwUrbe 
fVin. wir wiirben 
i^r wiirbet 
fie wMrben 






«9d 
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Imperative. 




Infinitive. 


Sing, fpriitge, 


Prefl. 


fpringen. 


Pliir. fpritiget. 


Perf. 


gefprungen fein. 


Participles, 




Supine, 


Pres. fpringetib. 


Pres. 


3u fpringen. 


Pcrf. gefprungeti. 


Perf. 


gefprungen gu fein. 


Modem form of Conjugation. 


Indicative, 


Conjunctive, 
Present Tense. 


Conditional, 


S. ret Jb're 


icf^ 6b're 


ic{^ bbrte 


bu 6breft (Jbrj!) 


bu Wrej? 


bu bbrtef! 


er (fie, e^ Jbret (Jort) 


er im 


er Wrte 


P. wir Wren 


wir ib'ren 


wir bb'rten 


tirWretttdn) 


ijr W>et 


ibr bbrtet 


fie Wren. 


fie Wten. 

Imperfect Tense. 


fie bbrten. 


S. i* Wrte 






tu Wrtef! 






er Jdrt€ 






P. wir Wrten 






t^r Wrtet 






fte WVten. 


Perfect Tense. 




S. \<b 6a6e 




t* Hht ' 




\6> batte 


bu (aft 




bu (abejf 




bu batteff 


er^at 
P. wir i^ahtn 


^geWrt. 


er ba6e 
wir (aben 


, ... ^ er batte 
>m^xx. wirWtten 


t^r Met 




t^r badet 




i6r Wttet 


fte 6a6en 


fte Jafcen 




fie Wtten 




P]i^>erfect Tense. 




S. i* Jatte " 








bu (atteir 








er(atte 
P. tmr (atten 


>'9ejib>t. 






tir batter 








fte fatten. 
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S. \6i werbe ' 
bu wirf! 
er wtrb 

P. wir werben 
i(fr werbet 
fie werben 



^bbren. 



First Future Tense. 

bu werbej! 

er werbe I ... 

wir werben r*^*^^^"" 

ibr werbet 

fie werben 



>\ 



<3) 



idi) wiirbe 
hn wilrbefl 
er wiirbe 
wir wilrben 
ibr wiirbet 
ft^ wiirben 



X 
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Indicative, 



S. i(b werbe ' 

bu wirf! 

er wixb 
P. wir werben 

tdr mxbtt 

fie werbett 



l^abert. 



Imperative, 
Sing, i^ore, 
Plur. Joret. 

ParOoiples. 
Pm. (ibrenb. 
Perf. gedbrt. 



Conjunctive. 
Second Future Tense. 

id? werbe 
bu werbef! 
er werbe 
wir werbeit 
tdr werbet 
(le werbert 



Conditional. 



> 



gejjb'rt 
^aben. 



idb wUrbe 
bu wUrbef? 
er wUrbe 
tvir tvilrbett 
ijir wUrbet 
fte tvUrben 



>^ 



<33 



Infinitive. 

Pres. Jdren. 
Perf. ge^brt fraben. 

Supine, 

Pres. gu (breii. 
Perf. gelftdrt 311 Iftaben. 



Indicative. 



S. icf^ werbe 1 

bu wirf! 

er wirb 
P. wir werbert 

tjir werbet 

ffe werben ^ 



^gejert. 



S. idb wwrbe T 

bu wurbef! 

er wurbe L^^. ..^. 
Rwirwurben p^^^^^' 

iljrwurbet 

fte wurben J 



S. i^ bin 

bubif! 

erif^ 
P. wir fitib 

ibr feib 

fteflnb 

S. itib war 
bu warfl' 
er war 

P. wir waren 
ijr waret 
ffe waren 



gebdrt 
worben. 



gebbrt 
worben. 



Passive Voice. 

Conjunctive. 
P^ent Tense, 
idb werbe T 
bu werbej! 
er werbe 
wir werben 
ibr werbet 
fie werben 

Imperfect Tense. 



>fiebbrt. 



^ Perfect Tense, 
idbfei 

bufeief?(feif?) 
er fei I ftebbrt 

wir feien r worben. 
ibr feiet 
fte feien 

Pluperfect Tense. 



Conditional, 



idb wurbe 
bu wilrbeff 
er wUrbe 
wir wUrben 
ibr wUrbet 
fte wUrben 



;:^ 



id^ ware 
bu wiiref} 
er warf 
wir xc'iw^ 
ibr waret 
(le warett 






H 
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IndicoHue, 



1 



S. iii tverbe 

bu witfl 

vtw'itb ^geWn 
P.wtrwerbeti ftmben. 

iixmtbtt 

fie tperben J 



Conjunctive, 
First Future Tqubc. 

ic(» tverbe 
bit werbefl 
erwerbe Igeftdrt 
wtrn?erbeit f werben. 
tdr tverbet 
fie werben 



ComK^iom/. 



S. t((r werbe 

btftmrff 

eir wlrb 
P. wir werben 

tdr werbet 

fie werben ^ 



worben fetn. 



Second Future Tense. 

id werbe 

bu werbef! 

er werbe 

wtr werben 

i(r werbet 

fte werben 



Imperative, 

$Dgi werbe> gei»drt, 
Plur. werbet deb'ort. 

Participles, 

Perfi get'ort. 
Fut. )ii (drenb< 



«* 
»• 



2r • 



:o 



<3» 



id^ wtlrbe 
bu wiirbef! 
er wUrbe 
wtr wifrben 
tdrwilrbet 
fte wilrben 






i*wUrbe '] g. 
buwUrbef! r| 
er wilrbe I | ^ 
wtr wilrben f tsS. 
tdr wUrbet I *| 
fte wilrben J 






Pres. QtVvn werben. 
Perf. giej^rt worben fetn. 

Supine, 

Pres. gejib'rt gu werben. 
Perf. geWrt worben )u j>tn. 



Chapter II.-- Q/^ Substantives, 

Gender of Subst€Mives* 

§ 93. 
Substantives are. names of persons or names, of thin|p;-or9 
properly speakingi na|ne$ of existences^ eitiieiv animiite or 
inanimate. The distinction of animate beings^ accorditojg'tb 
tbeir natural sex, as males^and females,!^ commonly expressed 
tgr ik^ nui^^ine wAfeminine genders. Inanimate^bd^gs^bttving 
no natural sex, their names belong neither tp the masouline. nor 
to the feminine gender» and they are said to be netUer (fadbltcf))) 
or of the netUer gender. In German* however, as in the ancient 
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languages, a great many names of inanimate things have adopt- 
ed the masculine or feminine genider ; e. g. bit fSdUm, the tree, 
bk S^lunte : and on the other hand, many names of animate 
beings, in which the natural sex is not attended to, are classed 
in the neuter gender ; e. g. bai ^al6, the calf; bai ©dbtpeitt, 
the pig ; bai Rittbf the child. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the gender of German substan- 
tives cannot be ascertained by their signification. It more 
properly depends upon the forms of the substantive (ancient, 
middle, &c. § SS — 48), which, however, for the most part are 
influenced by the notions (of persons or of things, abstract or 
concrete, &c. §6) which they express*. 

The gender is thns very easily discovered by means of the 
form in the case of secondary derivatives; but in primary 
derivatives this is more difficult. Those primary derivatives 
which express the names of animated beings, with an implied 
distinction of their natural sex, are for the most part of the 
description of adjective-substantives {§ 35); e.g. .0eiY, master; 
^naEie, boy; ^au, woman. All other primary derivatives 
are, with some exceptions, either masculine, if they belong to 
the and^nt form,— e. g. bit Sie6, the thief; bit .0tmb, the 
dog ; bit fBimbj the alliance ; bit ^uf , the river ;— or femi- 
nine, if they belong to the middle form ; e. g. bii WiCifib, the 
maid ; bk ZauBc, the pigeon ; bi: @pradbe, the language ; tie 
^ludbt) the flight. 

Gender of Primary Derivatives. 

§ 94. 

Primary substantives of the ancient form (§ 33), e. g. 3?aunT, 
tree; ^Itt^, river; Cauf, course; and their compounds with 
prefixes Mid adverbs, e. g. 2?firbmf , disgust ; Onfall, attack ; 
SJotjUg, preference,— are masculiticf; except the following, 
which are neuter : 

1.) Those wiiich have the augment Qi; e. g. boi ®tibt^ ifie 
command; btti @et9(mb, the gatihent. Of this descriptid^ 
only the fettowing are masculine : ®ibt(mi>9 use; @ebatlfie, 

* Owttimdttf. § 108. 
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thought? @eim^, enjoyment; @em4)9 smell; ©cfan^, song; 
@efc&macf , taste ; @ei?anf, stink ; @en)i)in, gain. 



2.) The substantives, — 
^aii carrion, %Ui^(i>9 flesh. 



^mt) office. 
9lntli0, face- 
Slu^C, eye. 
iBcib, bath. 
a?cge|>r, desire. 
iBtiU hatched. 
Scin, leg. 
Scflecf , a case. 
JBctt, bed. 
2?ier, beer. 
iSilbf image. 
fBlatt, leaf. 
JBlei, lead. 
SBlut, blood. 
JBoot, boat, 
gjrett, board. 
fBtobf bread. 
JBudb, book. 
Xodb, roof. 
SJing, thing. 
®orf, village. 



§tog, float, 
©ant, yarn. 
@elN money, 
©la^, glass. 
®Ueb, limb, 
©olb, gold. 
©ra6, grave, 
©m^, grass. 
^Qaatj hair. 
,0arj, resin. 
&Mi9 house, 
^eet, army. 
Jgeil, hail, 
.jgcft, shaft. 

.6emb, shirt. 

.ger^, heart, 
^eu, hay. 
.]5irn, brain. 
•6otj, wood, 
.gorn, horn. 
.0u|>n, hen. 



<?(f (a?ietecf ), edge, 3^^^*, year, 
corner. ^0^, yoke. 

©> egg. 
©^ ice. 
Qnbij end. 
@r6€9 inheritance, 
©rj, ore. 



^adbf shelf. 
^il^» cask. 
9ett^ field. 
^U, skin, 
^ettffet. 
^imtf fire. 



.^al6, calf, 
^inl), child, 
^intl, chin. 
Miiii clothing, 
^nie, knee. 
^Otn, corn, 
^tottt, herb. 
^reU3, cross. 
Satmtt, lamb. 
£at09 land. 
£au6, leaf. 

K 



Ce^n, feudal grant. 
Ccib, sorrow. 
Cicbt, light. 
£icc, song. 
£o6, praise, 
gocb, hole. 
CoOr, lot. 
£ot^9 plumb-line. 
3)?a|)l, meal. 
2)?al, time. 
3)?alj, malt. 
3j)iarf, marrow. 
3)7a^, measure. 
3)7aul, mouth. 

3Weet, sea. 

2)?C^^ meal. 

a»erf cauflenwetf ), 

aim. 
3)?00^9 moss. 
3)?U^9 marmalade. 
0?cjr, nest 
9?C$, net. 
£)6p, fruit 
O^h ear. 
£)cl, oil. 
^aat^ pair, 
^ecb, pitch, 
^fanb, pledge, 
^fcrb, horse, 
^^futlb, pound. 
SHab, wheeL 
9{e^, roe, 
9?eidb, kingdom. 
Sa^iif scion. 
9{inb, beef» 
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Stio^t, reed. 
9?of , horse. 
@al^, salt, 
©dbaf, sheep, 
©dbeit, piece of wood. 
©dbiff, ship, 
©dbilf, reed, 
©cbloft lock, 
©cbmatj, grease, 
©dbocf, number 60. 
©dbwein, swine, 
©cbwett, sword. 
@eit rope. 



@ie6, sieve, 
©pedf , bacon. 
(Spiel, play. 
@tto|>, straw. 
@tudf, piece. 
Xau, cable. 
Z^aU dale. 
Xl^icty animal. 
S^Ot, door. 
Xudb, cloth. 
JBerbccf, deck. 
2?erUeg, prison. 

2?ie|), beast. 



2?olf, people. 
20acW, wax. 
ape^t, dam. 
2©ei6, woman. 

2yevfl, tow. 

2Betf, work. 
2iJilb, game. 
2Bort, word. 
3elt, tent. 

3eufl, stuff. 

3icl, limit 
3inf, zinc. 
3inn, tin. 



Those substantives of the ancient form which have assumed 
one of the terminations et, iU en, not affecting the signification 
(§ 33), — e. g. ^antttter, hammer ; @dbna6el, beak ; .^afen, port, 
—are also masculine : except, — 

a.) The following, which are neuter: 



Sllter, age. 

JBauer, a cage. 

(gitet, pus. 

gutet, adder, 
gubet, load, 
gutter, food, 
©attet, grate, 
©ittet, grate, 
^laftet, fathom. 

Caget, couch. 
Cafler, vice. 

Ceber, leather. 



£ubet, carrion. 
iH^altet, a measure 

of corn. 
2»efler, knife. 
3)?iebeir, bofldice. 

SWuff er, pattern. 

^olfieir, cushion, 
jjfttber, oar. 
(Sil6et, silver. 
Ufet, bank. 
WaffiXi water. 
^Better, weather. 



28unber, wonder. 

Simntet, room. 

3)?anbet, number 15. 
SRubilf herd. 
aPiefel, weasel. 
JBecfen, basin, 
gifen, iron. 

giitlen, colt, 
^iflen, cushion. 
Cafen, sheet. 
2Bappen, arms. 
3eidben, sign. 



&.) The following, which are feminine : 

5lber, vein; ^ebeir, pen. 



2lufieir, oyster. 
SBlattet, blister. 
JButter, butter. 
®tfler, magpie. 
^afeir, fibre. 



Slitter, tinsel, 
goiter, torture, 
.^alfieir, halter, 
^^antnter, chamber. 
I^elter, wine-press. 



liefer, pine, 
^lamm^ty cramp., 
^lat^r, clapper. 
2e6er, liver., :, . 
£eiteir, laddeii 
3)?afer9 measles. 
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3^Utter, mother. 
Scatter, Adder* 
Otter, adder. 

STuflen elm. 
©dbleubcr, sling. 

@dbulter, shoulder. 
Xodbter, daughter. 
S&ttiq^et, eye-lash, 
^cdfdi, shoulder. 
9m]^el, lamp. 
^Imfel, blackbird, 
ain^cl, hook. 
3lflet, wood-louse. 
9I$d, magpie. 
©Itrfcl, boss. 
Scidbfel, pole. 
25i|icli thistle. 
S^rofTcl, thrust 
©dbel, acorn. 



^OCfcl, torch. 
gelfel, fetter, 

5iebd, fiddle. 

©abel, fork. 

©ci^el, scourge. 

©Ut^et, throat 

,0edbel, heckle. 

.pummel, humble- 
bee. 

^ugel, globe. 

^uppel, couple, and 
cupola. 

^Ut6el, handle. 

Jlfan^el, mangle. 

3»afdbe(, shell. 

SRafcet, needle. 
i»eP, nettle. 
9Iubel, vermicelli. 
Sfaf^jel, rasp. 



JKafTel, rattle. 

©dbacbtel, box. 
@d;aufet, shovel. 
©dbauiPel, swing. 

@€t)itlbel, shingle. 

©cbiilfel, dish. 
@emmd, roll (of 

bread). 
@tcbel, sickle. 
@}Jmbel, spindle. 

©taffet, step. 

(Stoppet, stubble, 
lafel, table. 

Xtonrntel, drum. 

a^adbtel, quail. 

aPdffel, ft sort of 

cake. 

SBinbel, swadling. 
fUJut^el, root 



The names of rivers ending in er and el, e. g. 9ttleir^ ©b^, 
3Ker, 3f^r, Dber, SQJefcr, ^ofel, are also feminine. - 



I • 



J 95. 

Primary substantives of the middle form (§ 34), e.g. ©)^r4{|b^ 
language; (5c{)tan.()e, snake; @e6utt, birttt; ^unbe, knowledge; 
^ludbt, flight ; and their compounds with prefixes and adverbs^ 
e. g. 2?emutlft, reason ; 9lnf U«ft arrival ; Slu^fpfiUdbe, prohua- 
ciation ; — are feminine : except, 

S?a|}, bass. @tnfl, seriousness. iJ^cnat, month. 

JBebadbt, reflection, ^otft, forest ^?oft, must 

^ettadbt, considera- ^ofi, frost. 



tion. 
"Sodbt^ wick, 
^ktlflr J^erviceu 
^oiiX^ wire. 
Xunf}« ttpour. 
Xurfly thirst. 



©ifdbt, yeast 

©ennmif!, gain. 

.gedjt, pike. 
*0eY6f}, autumn. 
3);tf}, dung. 
SWonb, moon. 
H 2 



9ioft ruE?t f 
©dbodbt, shajftin mines. 
©Cbaft, shaft 
©cbuft, rascal. 
®olb, pajTk .; , 
©tift, ta^ .peg. . , 
Xtoff, consolation.' 
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2?Cti»ac{)t, suspicion. -lOicbt, wight. ^ktati ornament. 
2?eriuf?, Joss. ayufj, filth. 3wift, dispute. 

28anft, paunch. 

which are masculine : — and .0aupt, head ; ^inb, child ; ^letnoby 
jewel ; Cidbtj light ; @tift foundation ; which are neuter. 

It is sometimes difficult to distinguish whether a substantive 
belongs to the^ancient or to the middle form ; for on the one 
hand, the lingual consonant (ts b), which is one of the charac- 
teristic terminations of the middle form, may also occur in a 
substantive of the ancient form, either as a radical sound, 
e. g. in bcv .gut, hat, from ^iitCU, to hide (which is like SWa^t, 
seam, from tia|)en, to sew), or as a final augment (§ 29), e. g. 
in ^mb, 3)?0tb, ^fctb, @ci)Wert, 2JJott ($ 94), (which are like 
^a^tt, drive, from fal^rcn) : and on the other hand, the termi- 
nation e is frequently dropped in substantives of the middle 
form (§ 34) ; e. g. in bie .0Ut, guard ; 3Pa^l, choice ; so as to 
give to them the appearance of substantives of the ancient 
form. In this way some difficulty arises in ascertaining the 
gender of such substantives : the following list is given of 
substantives belonging to the middle form, and therefore 
feminine, which might have been supposed to be of the ancient 
form. 

Slr6eit, toil. ^anby hand. STOitdb, milk. 

fBa\)\h path. .gaf?, haste. SOJil^, spleen. 

JBanf, bank. »0aut, skin. 9lot|>, necessity. 

Sraut, bride. ^ult), favour. JRu^, nut. 

^mj?, breast. .gut, guard. jpein, pain. 

®fut, brood. ^e^r (9iUCffei)t), re- Dual, torment. 

23utg, borough. turn. JKafI, rest, 

glur, field. ^of!, food. SRlX^tf dysentery, 

^lut, flood. ^u^, cow. @aU9 sow. 

%il^Yy carrying. ^uir, choice. ©dbant, shame. 

@an^, goose, .ftii^jt (2Billf ii^t), ar- @c^ar, troop. 

@e6ii^t, duty. bitrary will. (gcfeau, show, 

©efal^t, danger. Eauig, louse. @d[>CU, fears. 

®eif, goat. . 3)?arf, bounda]|;*y. ©cbttiadb, shaipe. 

®cn?alt, force. Wiauij mouse. ©dbnur, string. 

®kU eagerness. SKaut, duty. ©C^Uir, shearing. 
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©pur, trace. 2PaW, choice. 2But{>, rage, 

©tirn, forehead. SaJanb, wall. ^al)U number, 

©trcti, straw. 3Si^t, defence. ^kx^ ornament. 
X^iit, door. 

Of the same description are, '^Sauct, duration ; fiaueiT, lurch; 

Seicr, solemnity; SDJauet, wall; ©cbeuer, shed; and Xtauer, 

mourning; in which the final radical sound t has been changed 
into the syllable et. 

Those primary derivatives which are of the description of 
adjective-substantives (§ 35), are masculine^ if they are con^ 
Crete substantives ; e. g. 5lffe, ape ; SJutgc, bail ; JBotc, mes- 
senger ; .0jrt, shepherd ; .gelb, hero ; Od}^9 ox ; except bit 
5^011, wife; tie iL^aife, orphan; 2Bittlve, widow: — they are 
neutei'i on the other hand, if they are abstract substantives ; 
eg. iai 2Bci^, the white colour; iai @ut, the good; idi 
S)unfel, the darkness ; ba^ a)?ittel, the means ; \>ai 3fedbt, the 
law ; bai Ue6el, the evil. 

Gender of Secondary Derivatives and Compounds, 

§97. 

The secondary derivatives formed by the affixes er (§ 38) 
and lin^ (§ 41), are masculine: those formed by the affixes 

in (§ 39), my (J 43), ei (§ 46), e, ^eit ($ 47), and fcfcaft (J 48), 

are all feminine, except ,6ori1Ulig, February, which is mascu- 
line : and substantive-infinitives (§ 42), collective and frequen- 
tative substantives formed by the augment Qi (§ 44), and those 
formed by the affixes cfccn, lein, cl (§ 40), iii^, fat, fel (§ 45), 
and t()um (§ 48), are neuter : except, SBebvaiignif and SJctttiBs 
nig, affliction; SSetUtttmcrnig, sorrow; SBeforgni^, apprehen- 
sion; ScttJanbtni^, condition ; €mpfartglli^, conception; (jrs 
fpanii^, savings; grloubni^, permission; ^Sulni^, putrefac- 
tion ; ^injleniif , darkness ; ^enntnif , knowledge ; JSctbamttls 
ni§, damnation; SOilbni^, v^ilderness; which are feminine: 
and 3ttttuni, error; gJcidbt^UW, riches; 28adbit{jum, growth ; 
which are masculine. Xriibfal, affliction, is employed in the 
feminine as well as in the neuter gender. 
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Compound substantives have the gender of that component 
(§ 53) wbich^e^presses the general meaning of the whole word ; 
e. g. ber ®rnt6atttH the pear-tree ; bai 3Bein^la^ the wmc- 
glassb The substantive Sl^ittn^odb or SJ^ittlPCdben, Wednesday, 
alone follows the analogy of the other names of the days iq 
the week, and is masculine, contrary to the general rule. In 
compounds like bet 2mQ0^X^ the long-eared one ; bit Stumpfi 
nafe, the flat-nosed one; bit Zaxtfihiixty the long-legged one; 
the determined component {O^t, 9?afc, JBein) has the signifi- 
cation of an adjective (eared, nosed), and the compound has 
the signification and gender of the substantive understood* 
On that account, also, fSlttmOiXQii lamprey, is feminine. 

Gendei' of foreign Substantives and of names of countries and 

places^ 

}98. 

Foreign substantives, on being adopted in German, gene- 
rally retain the gender of their original language. Some of 
them, however, which have lost the foreign terminations, and 
are assimilated in their form to words originally German^ 
have assumed another gender, according to the analogy of 
their form. In this way, e. g. 2lltar, S'ialeft, ®ip^t|>ong, ^Cts 

per, iJJalaf!, ^unft, JKuin, Xempel, Xri6ut, 2?itriol, are mascu- 
line; 5Si6et, .^anjel, jDrgel, .^Dtniie, are feminine; and 2I6etts 

teuet, adventure, ^dbo, S^nflet, ^ie6et, ©enie, Mantel, EaBptintl^, 
Ropier, ^iiber, ^onfidat, ^pifTopat, ^roteftorat, and other abs* 

tracts ending in at, are ji^uter. 

Proper names of countries and places are neuter : except^ 

bie 2auii$, bie 3)Jarf, bie $fal^ bie @*weia,;bie Sttrfei, and aU 

names of countries madetny the afiix ei, which are feminine; 

and some compounds, e. g. bit Slatgau, bit JK^eingau, bie 2Bets 

terou, bie SattBut^i which have the gender of their determined 
component. 

Some substantives have asiBuraed different genders in dif- 
ferent dialects, or have even altered their gender, retaining 
their original gender for particulai* significations or in parti- 
cular compounds only; in consequence of which they are 
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now employed in two genders. Thus we say, t)cr S7ertadbtf 
suspicion, ai^ bk ^nt)a4^t, devotion ; tev .0odbmut|), pride, ter 

SMtmiiti generosity, and t)ie ©atlftmutlb> gentleness ; bit @tO§^ 
XMiafyf magnanimity, tic @4)WeirttlUt{), melancholy ; bit 2l6fcfKU, 
horror, and He @C^U, shyness, bic 28ajfeifdbcu, hydrophobia ; 
bet SBetfcl^ir, intercourse, and bic StOxih^tj return. 

A different signification is especially pointed out by a dif- 
ference of gender in the following substantives :— * 

*^bSkf l»l'!lr.!.!l!} ^'^^ ®'*"^' '^^ ^"^^ <^")* 

bet fSuttbf the alliance bai 3?unb, the bundle. 

bet Q^ffOXj the choir.... •••..••. bo^ &90X, the chorus. 

bic @tf emitni^, knowledge .... bai gtfenntni^, judicial decision. 

bit @e|>alt, the contents boi ®e|>alt, the salary. 

bet @ift^ saliva, foam......... bai ©ift, the poison. 

bet •0or^ the Harz forest.... bai J^ax^, resin. 

btX io^Xlj reward ••••......... bai £o^tl, the wages. 

bet 3*?enfdb> man bai SWenfclb^ a wench. 

ber ©ct^ttb, the shield .^ bai @dbtlb, the sign of an inn. 

ber @ee, the lake bie @ee, the sea. 

bit ©tin, the peg, tag jta^^Sm foundation (ecclesias- 

bet X^eit, part of a whole ... bai Xi^cil, the share, portion. 

ObservaHon 1. — The compounds of %i(U are masculine: Urt^e if, judge- 
ment, however, is neuter. 

Observation 2.— 2)er SSauer, the farmer, and bi^ SSauer, the cage ; ber 
@ri!e> the heir, and baB> @rbe, the inheritance ; ber ^etbe, the pagan^ and 

bie ^tbe, heath ; ber ittefer, jaw, and bte itiefer, pine; ber itunbe, cus- 
tomer, and bie i^unbe, knowledge ; ber 2etter» conductor, and bte better, 
ladder; ber ^atii^eU want, and bte Mangel, mangle; and some others, 
thofigh having the same letters, belong either to different roots, or to di& 
ferent forms of derivation, and therefore are not to be considered as the 
same words. 

Articles. 

. I % 100. 

The distinction of individuality ($ 6) in the persons and 
diings expressed by substantives, is pointed out by articles in 
German, as in English. There are two articles, the definite 
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and the indefinite; in both of which the three genders and 
three cases are distinguished by inflection. The indefinite 
article, as in English, has no plural number. They are de- 
clined in the following way : 





Definite Article (the). 


> 


Int 


iefinite 


Article 


(an, a). 




Sing. 


Plur. 






Sing. 






masc. fern. neut. 


masc. 


fern. 


neut. 


N. 


ber W ba^, 


bie. 


N. 


ein 


erne 


ein. 


G. 


\>ii tcr be^, 


bcr. 


G. 


eirn^ 


eiiier 


eine^. 


D. 


bent bcr bent, 


ben. 


D. 


einem 


ciner 


einem. 


Ac. 


Ux\ bie iaix 


bie. 


Ac, 


eincn 


eine 


ein. 



§ 101. 

TTie general rules for the use of articles in German are the 
same as in English : names of materials,^e. g. 5B,^affer, water ; 
@anb, sand ; and abstract substantives, e. g. ©tol^, pride ; 
Stui^e, test; — in which no individual is distinguished, assume no 
article : proper names also, which properly denote individuals 
not conceived as individuals of a species (§ 6), assume no 
article ; and we class along with them the names of the quar- 
ters of the globe, Otlen, 2BejJen, 9?orben, ©iiben. Common 

names, which imply species comprehending many individuals, 
e. g. ^ftvby horse ; fBdlimy tree ; assume either the definite 
or the indefinite article, according as either a definite indi- 
vidual of the species, e. g. bai ^ferb ttieine^ 2?ater^, or an 
indefinite one, e. g. ein ^ferb, a horse, is understood. 

A common name in the plural number, not distinguishing 
any individuals of the species, is like a name of materials, and 
consequently assumes no article ; e. g, ^fetbe, horses ; fSdtittii^ 
trees. When, on the other hand, names of materials or proper 
names assume the signification of common names, they take 
articles ; e. g. bet Vl^dnifcbe 38ein, the Rhenish wine ; ©otpetet 

ijl ein @alj, nitre is a salt; nict)t 3^ber if? ein 9ien?ton, every 

man is not a Newton; bie ©tuart^; bie 3?CUt6on5. The 
German practice however regarding the use of articles is in 
many respects different from that of the English, as will be 
seen from the following rules. 
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§ 102. 

Proper nanxes admit of the definite article, when a particular 
relation to the speaker, i. e. that of familiar intercourse, is to 
be expressed; e.g. rufc ntit bcn "^O^aWy call John; flrii^C bie 
S^farie, remember me to Mary *. In the same way the article 
is given to names of materials, if a particular specimen is to be 
pointed out ; e. g. 6rm.gc mit ben ^affee, bring me (my) coffee ; 
WD ifi bet 2Beui? where is the wine? An adjective standing 
before proper names always gives them the value of com- 
mon names; and they assume the definite article; e. g. bzt 
axmt 3o^an, poor John ; b i C fdbblie 9?ofantunbc, fair Rosamond, 

hit beilijge *}5cter, St. Peter. 

On tlie other hand, common names take no article if they 
rather express a quality or condition than individuality ; e. g. 
3c& till 2?ater, I am a father ; it ijl ©olbat geWOVbeit, he has 
become a soldier ; it ijl ^aufhiann, he is a merchant ; it ^am 
belt ali ^iUXity he acts as a friend f. Names of nations, how- 
ever, in this case always take the article; e.g. it ijl eill ^axi^ 
jofe, ein G^nglanbcr, ein S^eutfc&er, he is a Frenchman, an 
Englishman, a German. , , 

Common names have the signification of abstract substan- 
tives, and admit of no article in expressions like ju Xifdbc, JU 
3)farfte, JU 9?ette /jet^en, to go to dinner, to the fair, to bed; 

and er reifet ^u ^ge, ju ^fit'Oiy ^u ISaQin^ ju ©dbiffc, be travels 

on foot, on horseback, in a carriage,, in a ship. The n\ost 
usual titles, which have the subordinate accent, take no article; 

e. g. RMq Ccar, king Lear, X»oftoir ©all, ^rau 3<>Nfou, BdU 

fit ^atl; (we say, however, bie ^blli^jill (H\fCibit\}% Hi ^(^ifctiii 
Wiatia S^crcfia.) The same applies to titles of books; e.g. 
©iUtfcfce ©rawmatif, German grammar. In expressions like 
ein^bni^ O^m Canb, a king without a territory ; itik^ti\bit 
fSitQ Unb Ib^l, he marches over hill and dale. The common 
names are used in the most general an4 indefinite significa* 
tion, and have therefore no article before them. 

In German the definite article is employed in a peculiar 

* 2> e t Zeii flef<in<|rn flbgcfiil^rt ! Scb, 
S(^ mng'd unb mlV6 ntc^t qlmbtn ba0 mid) bet ^^t oer((tiTen ^at. Sch, 

t Dein ®p^n ifl it o nig ober ©ffau, wie bU Icbft obet fHtfefl. Sch. 
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way, in order to represent the whole of a genus or species of 
concrete things, or the whole extent of an abstract notion* 

Thus in expressions Hk^ butc& bie 2?eirnunft imtcirfdbeibet fidb ^er 

3)?enfdb von bent X^iete, by reason man is distinguished from 
beasts; bit ^ifcf) fdbwittltttt unb bet SJogel flie^t, tishesswim 
and birds fly ; all men (mankind), all beasts, fishes, and birds, 
are expressed by the definite article standing before the sub- 
stantive in the singular number : and in expressions like iai 

@olb ifl bc^nBar, gold is ductile; bai aBaflet ifi fatBento^, 
water is colourless; bai Quecfiilfcer ifi ein flufnse^ aWetan, 

quicksilver is a liquid metal ; all gold, water, or quicksilver, 
is understood. In the same manner we say, e. g. bai £e6ett if} 

furj, bie ^unjl a6er lan^, vita brevis, ars longa ; bie Xu^eiib ifj 
f ein leeteir ©dball, virtue is not an empty sound ; bet ®Xcaxht 

madbt feli^, faith is saving ^. The abstract notion, which com- 
monly is conceived indefinitely like the notions of materials f , 
is in these expressions represented as an individual. Substan^ 
tive-infinitives (| 42) commonly express the abstract notion in 
this comprehensive way, and therefore generally take the 

definite article ; e. g. bai ©pted^en ijl bent a)?enfdben nattotidb, 
language is natural to man ; bai Sfeqiren if} etne fdbtfeire K\xx\% 

governing is a difficult art ; er ^Ci^t bcii ©tubiirett, he hates 
study. Substantive-infinitives however kre sometimes used 

in the other way also ; e. g. er be«f t nin* an ©flen unb Xtinf en, 

he thinks only of eating and drinking ; er Befdbaftigt fidb ntit 
Cefen, tnit ©pielen, he amuses himself with reading, with 
playing. 

The German idiom requires the article before substantives 
expressing time (months, days, and parts of the day) ; e. g. bit 
Smiling, spring; ber ©ontnter, summer; ber 2)?ai, May; bat 
©Onntag, Sunday ; ber 9l6enb, evening : before the collective 
names of corporations, orders, ranks, and systems of belief or 
government ; e. g. bcA ^arlatnent, parliament ; ber Slbel, no- 
bility; ba^ S^riilentl^ww, Christianity; ba^3wbentj)unt,Jud^sm; 

* 2>ie.£ur)n^eU ntitc^t, bie ^xt\i)t\t ben eo(b<tteti. Sch, • 
Cfrnft tft bnd Se6en, fetter ift bie 5tunft. Sch. 
S)ie SCiUQf^tit thi)'$, bie 9fot^ geNut'd. Sch, 
SSiie bie ZuQtnt1)at bo 6 Snftev feine ^abe. SchlegeL 

f ^xitQ ift tto'iQ swifii^eti Sift unb ^trgtvo^n; nut (toifc^en ®(auben unb 
^txttanen ift ^tit^t. Sch, 
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bit SWonardbie, monarchy ; bie Setnoftfatie, democracy : and be- 
fore the substantives, fHatUXf nature ; fieBetl, life ; Xob, death ^; 
gufall, chance; ©cbictfal, fate + ; ©Uicf, luck; @efei&, law; 
@itte» custom; (g^eflatlb^ matrimony; ©tabt, town; ^irdbc, 
church ; ^tnmict, heaven ; (£irbe» earth ; and some others, the 
notion of which is conceived individually. 

It is not agreeable to the German idiom to place an article 
after the indefinite numerals, matldbcv and aVity as in the English 
expressions many a man^ mattdber Wiatm ; all the worlds alU 
vIBett The numerals |iuilbett and toufenb are sometimes used 
as substantives ; in which case they assume an article : usually, 
however, they, like other numerals, admit of no article. Proper 
names of rivers, lakes, and mountains, have the definite article 
as in English. 

OhiervaUon, — The article is frequently omitted for the sake of eurythroy, 
when two or more substantives are connected by copulative conjunctions ; 
e. g. btt fo((f! Sat^V unb Gutter tWXi» thou shalt honour (thy) father and 
(thy) mother; et^at 9Dei6 unb ^inb verlafTen, he has left (his) wife and 
(his) children ; er gelcbet mtt ^unb unb ^anb, he promises with (his) 
mouth and (his) hand :(* '^^ ^^vae applies especially to expressions formed 
by. alliteration ; e. g. §au^ unb §0f uerlafTen, to leave house and home ; (Te 
ftnb'tltit ?Kann unb ^arxi ertrunfen, they have been drowned altogether 
(with men and mice); ^0^ unb fKeuter, (the) horse and (his) rider; ilber 
@tOCf unb @tein laufen, to run over sticks and stones ; mtt ^atfl unb Xl^at 
6eif?e(en, to assist with words and deeds, with heart and hand. The article 
is also omitted in expressions like \(S^ {^abe ti in ^anben, I have it in (my) 
hands ; er fiebt e^ POr ^Ugen, he sees it before (his) eyes ; in which the 
ptesessive pronoun is generally added in English^ 

; , § 103. 

' Declension is expressed in its greatest perfection in the 
definite ^ticle (^ 100); substantives therefore which do not 
generally take an article, frequently assume it in order to 
distinguish cases, if this is not sufiSciently done by the inflec- 
tion of the substantive itself, or by a preposition. In this way 
the definite article stands before proper names of persons^ when 

— - I r ^ - • - ■-■'" ■ - . - ■ ■ ■ _ 

— * 9Bei(^t tit(^t bem Xobe, ge^tetet ttx 9fatur. Sch, 

t.jDer Xag bel @<^iffoU ift aefommen. Sch, 

\ ^r&ffne beine ®4>(finbe miUi ^m ! 
O^erfc^Unge ®(^tff unb ^ann unb @(^^^e. Gotiie. 
3^m fc^enftfle S(jfcon tinb <^anb. ScK 
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they do not admit of a perfect declension ; e.g. atmlidb ^Cttt 
^latO, similar to PJato; bai ^m bc^ SECT^C^, the army of 
Xerxes; ber Sob be^ Sofrate^, the death of Socrates*. In 
the same way it is frequently taken by the names of materials 
and abstract substantives, especially if they are of the feminine 
gender, and therefore not declined in the singular number; 

e. g. bcr £uft ent6c^iren, to want air; et jiel^t 2Bafler bet ^itdb 

tJOr, he prefers water to milk; bet CicBc ttJiitCig, worthy of 
affection ; \>oA ^\xi> bet ©dbulb, the offspring of guilt f. 

For the same purpose common names^ — if they imply a species 
or genus indefinitely, and ought to have the indefinite article 
in the singular number, and no article at all in the plural, — 
assume the definite article in the plural number; e.g. bet 

©cfang bet Sbgd, the singing of birds ; bie SDJeinun^ bet Slo^ 

turforfdbcr, the opinion of naturalists ; bie ©picle bet ^inbet, 
the amusements of children. 

The definite article is also employed in order to distinguish 
the gender of those proper names of countries and places 
which are not of the neuter gender (§ 98) ; e. g. bie ©dbwey, 
\>k f auji$, bet 9i|)eingau, W 2Batt6ut3 : and with female sur- 
names, if no title {^Ci% ^^autein) is given to them ; e. g. bie 

Satatani, bie ©omitag. 

Plural number of Substantives. 

§ 104. 

Common names are by their signification entitled to a plural 
number : proper names, names of materials, and all abstract 
substantives, have no plural number ; but whenever they are 
considered as common names (^ 101), they also take a plural 
number ; e. g. ik ©tuatt^ ; bie 3D?inetalwafler, the mineral 
waters; bie 6tben, the earths; bie ©eniifle, enjoyments; Ui 

^anbtungen, actions ; bie Sugeiiben, virtues. 

However, every language has its own peculiar practice 
with I'e^ard to the use of the plural number. Many abstract 

substantives which are primary derivatives, are not susceptible 

' ' - . ■ ■ ■• * 

* tRSflt* i(^ Dcm ^:rl>inflnb genjffrn, nj<i$ iOftnoio mit wax \ Sch. 
& tarn t>tj.^Z%tti6 bnnut ^ttt, £clt^ 

% 2>cr Xod b e r "^a^t tft gef ommen. Sch, 
3irfr{# er mit ben ^ffTeln brr 9ur(^t nur nic^t btf 3uge( ber (Scf^nm. Sch, 
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of the plural number, though the corresponding substantives 
in English in some cases assume it. Such are, 



bie Slnfunft, arrival. 

Ut 3lrgwo|)n, suspicion. 

bcr SBegbtn, the beginning. 

ber iSuxib, the alliance. 

b^t Sanf, thanks. 

bet Stucf, the impression. 

bie ®&re, honour. 

bai (iliXlbi misery. 

bet @mpfai1fl, receipt. 

bie S«rdbt, fear. 

bft^ ©Uicf, fortune. 

ber ©tarn, grief, 
bet JS^ber, dispute. 

b^ 3^wmer, misery, 
ber ^auf) the purchase. 

ber ^tttmer, affliction, 
bie Cie6e, love. 
bai £069 praise, 
ber Colin, the reward. 

ber a)?imb, mouth. 

bie iPradbt, splendour. 



ber 9iat|), advice. 

ber JRaub, the spoil. 

ber ©cbein, appearance. 
ber ©cbmucf, ornament. 

ber ©tranb, strand. 

ber ®treit, the dispute, 
ber @tiq, the fall, 
ber Xabel, reproach, 
ber Xaufc^, exchange, 
ber Xrof?, consolation. 

bai Uwedbt, wrong. 

bai Unflliicf, misfortune. 

ber Unterricbt, instruction, 
ber 2?erbadbt, suspicion. 

ber 2?erf}ailb, understanding. 

ber 9?erbru^, vexation. 

bie 2?cr(ic()t, precaution, 
ber vB?al;n, the false idea, 
ber 3^^f> quarrel, 
ber 3waiy, the constraint, 
ber 3W)ijlj dispute. 



Along with which the substantive-infinitives, £e6en9 life ; 2?er- 

ntijgen, fortune; SJerlaiigen, wish; gnt^iicfen, rapture; Slnfe* 

{^en, authority; (finfotttnten, revenue; must be classed. In 
these substantives the plural number of the English is sup^ 
plied either by the singular number, e. g. viel X*ftllf> £o6, 
^ttrcjbt &c. many thanks, praises, fears ; or by other synony- 
mous substantives, e. g. JSunbiiiffe, ^iimmernifTe, JJeloUnuitgen, 

Xrbjlungetl, 3w?'P^3f^'ten, ffinfiinfte, alliances, afflictions, re- 
wards, consolations, quarrels, revenues. 

Names of materials, e. g. ^fdbe, ashes ; @ailb> sand ; Xl^aiU 
dew; ©dbnee, snow; Sfe^en, rain; Unfraut, weeds, &c, do 
not assume the plural number ; and along with them are to 
be classed, in this respect, ^U masculine and neuter names of 
plants ; e. g. ^o\}U cabbage ; <0O)^fett) hops. Exceptions ares 

ber @dbtt^antm, ber ^(3, bai @ra^» bai ^raut, bai Wiooi, md 
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some others, when different species of the same genus are to 
be expressed. 

In German, as in other languages, some substantives are 
used only in the plural number. Some of them, e. g. ^(^1ien» 
ancestors; ©Item, parents; Sllpen, alps; JBeillf letter and ,Qo^ 
fen, trousers ; %U^^apfiru footsteps ; ©efimtet, brothers ; @e- 
fc^Wifier, brother and sister ; ©tiebmagen, limbs ; Ceute, people ; 
©dbtanf en, bounds ; imply plurality of individuals; — but others, 
e. g. Srieffdbaften, papers ; ginfunfle, revenue ; ©efSUe, rents; 
^efen, yeast; ^ojien, expenses; aBafern, measles; aSolfen, whey; 
JKSnfe, tricks ; 3f Otl^eln, measles ; ©pottetn, fees ; Stefiet, lees ; 
Xmmmer, ruins ; Zmppitti troops ; 3^ittaufte, occurrences of 
the time ; express notions of materials conceived without any 
distinction of individuals in the plural number, ^aflen^ Lent ; 
Serien, vacation (holidays); Djiem, Easter; ipfinflflen, Whit- 
suntide ; and 20ei^tiadbtei1, Christmas ; were originally con- 
ceived as expressing a plurality of days; and the plural 
number has been retained in them, though they are not now 
conceived in the same way. 

Ohservation 1. — Ceute (French gens) implies a number of persons in the 
most indefinite way, without dbtinguishing either the species, as is done in 
^enfct^en, or the sex, as in banner. In this way the plural forms, 0anbteute, 
country people; @&eleute, married people; @beUeute, noblemen; JTauf* 
leute, merchants, (from fianblttattn, @be(mann, &c.) are distinguished from 

(SJrenmanner, men of honour; ^mtmanner, bailiffs; ©emanner, married 

men (from (fftrenmann, &c.); and from UnmenfclJen, inhuman (beings); 

0a(toenfe(et!, halfmen (from Unmenrdi), &c.). 

Observation 2. — ^The substantives M 0aar, the hair ; \>ai ©ingeweibe, 

and ba^ ©ebh'rm, the intestines; ba^ ©ewtirm, worms ; ba^ ©ebein, the 

bones of a body ; although susceptible of the plural number, are also used 
collectively in the singular number. 

J 105. 

The names of measures, numbers, or weights, when pre* 
ceded by numerals, do not take the inflection of the plural 
number ; e. g. fedb^ '^W^ lattg, six foot long; ^xm ^ClM ScfjU|>e* 
two pair of shoes ; brei ^It^et^ 9lepfel, three dozen of apples ; 
fic6en ©tUCf 2?ie^, seven head of cattle; vkx ^\XX^ Stobj four 
poimdisr of bread. The same applies ta 3)7aiin9 if itknpUes a 

mimber; e. g. eiit S^egimetit tjon taufettb a)?ann, a regiment of 
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a thousand men. Feminine substanUYes, however, and those 
which imply a measure of time, are excepted from this rule; 
e. g. fedb^ @Uen Xucbi six yatxls. of cloth ; fte6etl 3]?eilen, seven 
miles ; brei ^d^ti^ three years. The expression e^ ifJ Vitt U|>r, 
it is four o'clock, is elliptical, instead of e^ if} t^iet atl bet U^t. 

Declension of Substantives. 

§ 106. 

In the declension of German substantives, not only the sin- 
gular and plural numbers are distinguished, as in English, 
but also three cases, viz. the genitive^ dative^ and accusative^ 
as in Greek. There are also two forms of declension for sub- 
stantives, distinguished by the denominations of the ancient 
and of the modem form, and corresponding to the same forms 
of conjugation (§ 79). 

Obsefvation,--l\xe ancient form, e.g* ber S^uf, Gen. M S^uge^, PL bie 
^Uf e, seems to be the form of declension primitively appropriated to sub- 
stantives : and the modern form, e. g. ber ktiaht. Gen. M ^naben, PL bie 
iTtiaben, which does not differ from the modern form of declension of ad- 
jectives, e. g. ^Ute, Gen. guten, PL guten, seems originally to belong only 
to adjective-substantives (§ 7). Many substantives, however, which origi- 
nally have had the ancient form of declension, and in particular the most 
part of feminine substantives, have ado))ted the modem form: some of 
them have assumed the modern form only in the plural number, retaining 
the ancient in the singular. 

§ 107. 

In the ancient form, the genitive case sin^lar has the sign 
iii the dative e, and the accusative is like the nominative. All 
cases of the plural number have e, except the dative, w^hich 
has ett. When the substantive is a primary derivative, and 
has the vowel a» C9 or u, it is generally modified (§ 24) in the 
plural number* The English plurals feetj geese, lice, mice, 
are remains of this declension. 

Id the modern form, the genitive and all cases of the singu- 
lar as well as plural number have the sign etl» which the 
English has retained in oxen and brethren. In this form the 
vowel is not modified in the plural* 

Some substantives declined in the ancient form have assumed 
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the sign t after the e of the plural number ; e. g. @i\]hiti 

©eifl-em, instead of ©eifl^e, ©eijl^en. 

When substantives have a final e not accented, it is omitted 
before the signs of declension. 

Feminine substantives generally are not at all declined in 
the singular number. 

Both forms of declension are exhibited in the following 
tabular view. 

Ancienfjbrm of Declension. 

Singular. 
Nom. bit @0^n (son) bit 'Bolt) (wood) bii 9?adbt (night) 

Gen. bii (Bo\}tuii, be^ ^Salb-ti ber 9?acbt 

Dat. bem @o^n::e btai SBalb-e ber 9?adbt 

Ace. ben @o^n ben 2Balb bie 9?adbt 

Plural. 

Nom. bie @b^n*e bie SBalb-er bie 9?ac&te 

Gen, bet ©bl^n^e bet aPSlb^er ber Siacbt-e 

Dat bm @b^n::en ben ^tt^Slb^ern ben ffi'ddbt-Mx 

Ace. bie ©c^n-e. bie SSlb^er. bie 9?ac|bt-e- 

Modem form of Declension. 

Singular. 
Nom. bcr @mf (count) bie ^a\X (woman) 

Gen. be^ ®xaf'iti bet ^a\x 

Dat. bem@raf'en ber^au 

Ace. ben ©mf-en bie %t(i\x 

Plural. 

Nom. bie ©raf^en bie ^Mx-^tn 

Gen. ber@raf'en ber^au-en 

Dat. ben ©raf^en ben ^aiX'Zw 

Ace. bie ©raf^en. bii %ta\Xiix\. 

Observation. — In ancient German, feminine substantives were declined 
in the singular number also ; the remainder of which practice we have in 
the expressions JU ®un|!en, in favour; auf @Yben, upon earth; vtn 

(^etten, from the part; pon <&tatten gei»en> to succeed; |u @(^n^eii 
n>er^en> to be put to shame ; and some others. 
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In the signs of declension, as in the signs of conjugation 
I (5 80), the vowel c (and if the whole of the termination consists 
t of this vowel, the whole termination) is frequently dropped for 
( the sake of eurythmy. This omission of the vowel c is very 
imon in the genitive and dative cases of polysyllables, 
I when the last syllable is unaccented ; e. g. bc^ ^iJni_q^, bent 
I fibtiijj ; bti D^iimi, bem D^dm ; beS 3Bimatg, bsm 2)?oimt; in- 
[ stead of j?ijiufl=c^, ^Olli^'e, &c. 

The vowel i is always dropped, both in the singular and 

r plural number, when the substantive has one of the un- 

I accented terminations er, elj C)1, cficil, and IcJIi; e.g. 2?atcr> 

fether; 'J^'jel, wing; 'iTcgeii, sword; 3)?aticiKil, girl; ^ail* 

Uiti, young lady ;— G. bii 2?flterS, N. pi. bit Siitsr, &c. 

The vowel ( is also frequently omitted in the dative case of 
I 'substantives declined in the ancient form, though they have 
I no unaccented termination, when they are abstract substan- 
tives or names of materials, and used without an article in a 
I general and indefinite signification ; e. g. mil ©tunn CJntK^tnei^ 
f to take by storm ; gtWflS init iBciiiail6 t&un, to perform some- 
I thing with skill; mtt 20ciii abtvafcben, to wash with wine; ntit 
j ®ft tijbteit, to kill by poison ; (JtWaS mit %Ui§ t&uii, to do on 
purpose ; eiii Dviiig von @oIb, a ring of gold. When, on the 
j other hand, an article, a pronoun, or an adjective, stands before 
I tile substantive, the vowel i is not dropped ; e. g. in bent erfietl 
©turme, by the first storm ; mit Kilicm 5BcilK, with his wine ; 
[ upn rtimm (Solbe, of pure gold, 

Subslanlives declined in the Ancient form. 
} 109. 
The following substantives are of the ancient form of de- 
[ dension. 

.) All substantives originally German, of the masculine 
I and neuter genders, from which only those names of persons - 
I and animals are excepted which are of the description of ad- 
i jecdve-substantives (j 7- see $ 111). 

2.) The following primary derivatives of the feminine gen- 
Kder: 
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5lnflff, anguish. 
Slu^fludbt, evasion. 
9lyt, axe. 
JBanf, bench. 
JBmul, bride, 
^tuff, breast 
%au% fisl. 
^Udbt, fruit. 
®an^, goose. 



giadbt, night. 
SBal^t, seam. 
Snotl^, affliction. 
3?U^, nut 
©an, sow. 

©d^mir, string. 

©tatt, town. 
Xodbter, daughter* 

Wanif wall. 



.0aut, skin. 

^tuft, fissure. 

^mft, force. 

fful^, cow. 

j^Ullf?, art 

£au§, louse. 

Cuft, air. 

Cufl, delight 

3)?adbt, power. 
©efdbWUljt, tumour. SDJagbjmaid-servant. 2Balft, tumour, 
©raft, grave. Wiaui, mouse. 2iJurff, sausage. 

.0anb, hand. SDJutter, mother. S^^ft guild. 

And the compounds of the substantives ^unft and £auft 
which are not used separate ; e. g. S^fantntcnfutlft, meeting ; 
©nfunfte, revenue; and ^CitlauftC, occurrences of time ; which 
are usual only in the plural number (§ 104). The compounds 
of SWadbt, e. g. D&ttwadbt, swoon, and 2?oUmadbt, credentials, 
are^ cm the other hand, declined in the modern form. 

3.) The secondary derivatives of the feminine gender made 
by the affix nif (§ 97). 

The terminations of the plural number have the sign t 
(§107), 

a.) In the following masculine substantives: 

SofewWbt, malefactor. £ei6, body. 9?eic&t|>mtt, riches, 

^orn, thorn. 2f)?amt, man. 2?(mmtnb, guardian.. 

®ei|J, ghost Ort, place. SPolt), forest 

©Ott^ God. JKant), margin. 2Bimn, worm. 

3tttl^um, error. 

6.) In all primary derivatives of the neuter gender (§ 94) 
which have not the augment ^e, and have for their final sound 
a mute consonant or a semi-consonant (f, fd^); e.g. ^al6, calfi 
^albit: except, — 

JBeet, bed (in a garden). §lo.f, float 
iBeflecf, case. ©ift, poison. 

SStoby bread. ^AtJ, resin. 

SJing, thing. .geft haft, 

gcf, edge. 3«>*, yoke, 

grj, ore. ^teu^, cross. 



£00^, lot 
£otl^, plummet 
Wiafij measure. 
Wiooif moss. 
9?e^ net 
^fetfc, horse. 
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^ftxxfby pound. @€lbaff sheep. 2?eirbe(f, deck, 

gredrt, law. @dbif, ship. aJerUeg, prison. 

9?<ic&, kingdom. ©cbocf, the number 60. SBetf, work. 

JKoft horse. @ie6, sieve. ^dU tent 

©fli^, salt ©tiirf, piece. 3^U^, stufiF. 

Those primary derivatives of the neuter gender, on the other 
hwd, which haye the augment Qi, or a final vowel or liquid 
ccmsonants e. g. bai ©efe^^ the law ; bai Km, the knee ; bai 
fBtiXh the leg ; do not assume the sign t in the plural number : 
except;,—^ 

^ egg. ^aU mark. ®efdblec()t, race. 

^om> horn. WiavHf mouth. @eftdbt, face. 

.0u|m» hen. Z^aU valley. ©cfl^eHfly spectre. 

kottU corn. ©emadb^ room. ®etpan^5 garment 

icmm lamb. ©eniitt^, mind. 

WiaU in the compound 'SRvtfmaU tcken, has the plural form 

Of secondary derivatives, only those made by the affix t^im 
{% 48} tak<e the sign t in the plural. 

The $>Ilowing substantives have the singular number declined 
in the anciept, and the plural in the modern form (§ 106) : 

1.) Tlie masculine substantiyes, — 

^|m» ancestor (not SDJafT, mast ©ttol^U beam. 

now used in the 9}a(ib6ar> neighbour. ©trau^» ostrich. 

singujiar number). y^faUj peacock. SJetter, cousin. 

5oifjf, forest @ee, lake. Uuterti^aU; subject 

©et^atter^ godfather. ®p!0tl^9 spur. 3'^^^' ornament 

Uorfieet, laurel. ©todbel, sting. 

2.) Th|e neuter substantives, ^.t^^e, eye ; ^ett, bed ; QnU, 
end; .0e^ shirt; .get^, heart; and Oj)t, ear. From 2?ett 
and ^mt)» however, the plural is made also in the ancient 
foim ; e, g. fB^ii .gember. .getj has in the singular number 
gen. ^erjen^, wd dat iger^en. T^be substantives, ^4^, rock ; 
^e^,pe%ce; §attfe, spark; ©efeartfe, thought; ^UAl6,e, belief; 
^Ot^e^ heap ; SKame, name ; ^attU, seed ; ©dbotte, danoiage^ 
SSBlKf^^&ie, letter ; 2Bille, wiU ; originally had the teianination 
en* and are stUl declined accordipg to this termination {§ 108) ; 

I 2 
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e.g. N. gtame, G.Siammi, D. 9}anteti» N. pL Stanmu ©dbttter^ 

is declined in the ancient form in the singular number, and in 
the modern form in the plural; but has @c|Nierjcn^ for the 
genitive singular. 

§ 110. 

Primary derivatives declined in the ancient form have the 
vowels 0, 0, U, modified in the plural number ; e. g. fBdd^ 
brook, Sadbc ; ©ol^n, son, @b|>«e ; ©tul^l, stool, ©tii^le. The 
.following however are exceptions : 

1.) All neuter substantives which do not assume the sign r 
in the terminations of the plural number'; e. g. b(ii ©db^f, 
©dbafe. 

2.) Those primary derivatives of the masculine gender, which 
have assumed the terminations et, el, en (§ 94) ; e. g. bev @om- 

mer, summer, bu ©ommer ; ber ^af en, hook, We .gafeti : except 

the following, which have the vowel modified : 

2ldfer, field. « .^anbel, quarrel. ^obetl, bottom. 

9Jruber,"brother. SWangel, feuit. 

^(mmtltf hammer. !07antel, cloak, 
©dbwager, brother- SBaBet, navel. 

in-law. dlagel, nail. 

S?ater, father. ©attet* saddle. 

^fel, apple. ©dbno^el, beak. 

J^avmili wedder. ^SogiU bird. 

Jn fBpQ^Uf arch; Cobetl, shutter, shop; ^aQittf stomach; 
SSagetb carriage ; the practice in this respect varies. 
S.) The following masculine substantives : 



^aben, fathom, 
©arten, garden, 

@m6en, ditch. 

•0<tfett, port 
Dfen, stove. 
@ct)»aben, damage. 



Slol, eel. 
"^lar, eagle. 
2lm6og, anvil. 
?lnwalt, attorney, 
^m, arm. 
Socbt, wick. 
Soldb, dagger, 
©etnal^l, husband. 

•jSalniy stalk. 

*0AUdb9 breath. 



.^erjDfl, duke, 
^uf, hoof. 
^Ullb, dog. 
^06olb, hobgoblin. 
2aut9 sound. 
Cttdb^j lynx. 
2i)?oldb, salamander. 
3)?0tlb, moon. 
!S)?onat, month. 
^fahf path. 



@dbu|», shoe, 
©taar, starling, 
©toff, stufiF. 
lag, day. 

ZmnftnioVbf drunk- 
ard. 
Unl^olb) monster. 
S?tel|taf, glutton. 
3Biebe|^D)^f, hoop. 
3oU, inch. 
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In Qacbi, salmon, the practice is variable. 

Oiiercirif'on.— The affix IfeUHl, e.g. in ^f rttuin, being originaily b notionsi 
word ($ 1), has the vowel modified in the plural number ; e. g. ^rrttliintfr. 

I Substantives declined in the Modern form. 

I Ml". 

The following substantives have the modern form of declen- 
sion: 

1.) All feminine substantives except those mentioned above 
(§ 109, 2 and 3). 

2.) Those masculine names of persons and animals] which 
are of the description of adjective-substantives (§ 7): such 
are, — 

SBiir, bear. @raf, count. 

Souer, farmer. .gelt, hero. 

^r(f, prince. .perr, lord, master. 

@CCf, fool. .^irtj herdsman. 

©effU, companion, ^enfcfl, man. 
And all masculine names of persons and animals which have 
the termination e ; e.g. SfiotC, messenger ; Jfnafee, boy; @r6C) 
heir J ^Iffc, ape; .gafe, hare; Cijttie, liou; ^olfe, falcon. 

3.) The names of nations ending in i, which are also of the 
description of adjective-substantives; e. g. ^i?|jmc, Bohemian; 
Sritte, Briton; ^aiifd, Frank; ©acljfc Saxon; ©ctttoaBf, 
Swabian; ©cfwetc, Swede; '^a^i, Jew. — ^aiiX, Bavarian; 
3?ar6av, Barbarian; .Saffcr, Caffer; Sllobr, Moor; Sflrtnr, 
Tartar; linear, Hungarian, &c. are of the same class, the 
final i being thrown off. 



SlaiT, fool. 
D*^, ox. 
Hior, fool. 
Bcrfa^r, ancestor. 



There are some substantives which have two forms of the 
plural number, originating from varieties of dialect; e. g. 
Canbi and Caiibei", countries; Orte and Dcrter, places ; 5>0imil 
and X'bmcr, thorns; .^d^itc and -j^a^iKn, cocks. Different 
significations are distinguished by diflerent forms of the plural 
number in the following substantives :— 
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iai JBanb, PI. bk 33'dr6)tt9 ribbons. 

tie ^cmb^i chains, ties. 
Ne a?anf, — bit 9?aiife, benches. 

bie 23anfen, (commercial) banks. 

bog 95ett, — bie SJette, beds. 

bie SBetten, bedding. 
iai ©epc^t, — bie ©efidbter, faces. 

bie ®eftdbte» visions. 
bai .gotn, — bie Corner, horns. 

bie .^i^tlte^ different kinds of horn. 

bie ©auj — bie ®ixuty pigs. 

bie ©auen, wild boars. 
bai 2Bort — bie ?lBorter, single, words. 

bie 2Borte, words forming sentences (speech). 
bai Sing — bie Singe, things generally. 

bie Singer, things, most part animals or crea- 
tures ; e. g. bie fleinen Singer^ the 
small animals ; bie jiungen Singer^ 

the young girls. 

bai ©tiicf, — bie ©tiicfe, pieces. 

bie @t«cf en, fragments. 

Declension of Foreign SubstatUi'Oes* 

§ 113. 

In general the declension of foreign substantives is analo- 
gous to that of substantives originally German. Masdiliile 
and neuter substantives have the ancient form of declaision : 
a great many masculine names of perscHis, however, which are 
adjective-substantives, or analogous to them, as weU as femi- 
nine substantives, have the modern form of declension. The 
sign t is adopted in the plural of the neuter substantives, 

^ofpital, ©t^italf ^amifol, 9{egiment^ and ^arkment: the vowel 

is modified in the plural only in the following; 911^ ^Htbttv 

^ifc&of, (SI^Dr,€^oraI, ^offHtal, ©i^itoli ^amifol, KandU kwfiwfh 
^atbinftl, ^lofJer, SWarf*, SBJomff, ^alafl, %cA% ^roBfJ. In 

©eneral and Xri6ttnat the practice in this respect varies. 
Of masculine names of persons only the following have the 
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ancient form throughout : 3I6t, l})a&)?, 'Jivotilt, 2Jifd)0f, Sffajoi', 
a)?otabor, ©pioH, (JJatroil, aBagifter, Difijiw, and those ending 
in al, M, ail) aiHl", and ino", taken from the Latin terminations 
alisy ariiis, amis, and inus: e. g. ^ar&ilial, Sicor, 9Iotor, fiflp: 
IfliT, ipuritaiicr, ^^f^Bincr. The plural forms Sifavien, Slotarien, 
fioininifrflficn) however, are sometimes used. 

The following foreign substantives have the singular de- 
clined in the ancient, and the plural in the modern form : 

I.) The mascuHne names of persons having the unaccented 
termination or ; e. g. ^oftor, QJrofelfor. 

2.) The neuter adjective-substantives which have the termi- 
nation tir, from tlie Latin thnim ,- e, g. isit6fifllltiu, ^IttjertiB. 
— Sontitit', iSccitattu, fi'rcbitir, however, and some others, have 
the plural also of the ancient form. 

3.) Those neuter substantives of Latin origin, in which the 
Latin termination ium has been either retained or dropped ; 
e. g. ©tu&ium, (Stiiiigetiuiii, and51tnicr6, ^artijip, *}!viiijip; and 
many neuter adjective-substantives which have tlie terminations 
aland it, from the Latin ale and He; e. g. Capital, tHi^ol, 
^acttanol) ^Offll. They all have retamed the vowel i in the 
termination of the plural number ; e. g. (3tilb=ien, 9[bi)cr6:ieil, 
5£apitfll=ieii, ^ofTiI-ieii. The same applies to ^uriali<ii, 9?atura= 
(icil, '^^?i?6ili<ll] and some others, which are used only in the 
plural number. 

4.) The masculine substantives, ^iraiDll, Siamailt, y^afait^ 
^apami, 3mpoft, JlonfHl, miSU\> !|!ontctfct, %xmu SJifalnv 
d7ll6ill, ©tflrttj XtJl'on, Xraftat; and die neuter substantives,. 
3iif<Fti i|)roiloin, ©tatut, 2?cr6. The substantives 9Ifpeft«l and. 
€^cpaft<ti, marriage-contract, are used only in the pluraL 
number, which has also the modern form of declension. 

Masculine and neuter substantives, adopted from modern 
languages, for the most part retain the sign ^ in the plural 
number; e.g. ©eiii*'^, ^oilt^, £crB^ iJJiifcbiiiaS, ©plo'^, ^a- 

fino'g. , 

.^All feminine substantives, and a great many masculine 
names of persons, which are adjective-substantives, or analo- 
gous to them, have the singular and plural numbers declined 
in the modern form. Such are, in particular, all names of 
j^^Lpersons which have the terminations at, ant, cut, if, from the 
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Latin atus^ ans^ ens^ icus ; and a% \% 0% et, it, Dt, and e ; e. g. 

9lbt?ocat, qjralat, ^rotejtant, ©tubem, Client, i?at|)olif, ^atitaff, 
a»ett>obifJ, ©tarojf, ^oet, 3cfmt, 3Not, (Sim, SSa^ahmhu 9lti^ 

tipobe ; — the compounds of the Greek Aoyo j, (ro4>oV> v4*«^> &ic. ; 

e. g. X{>eolo3, Pttofopl), SlfJtonom, Semagog, ©eograp^, ^a^ 

triardb, ^Int^topopl^aa, and Xpmnw. The substantives, ©kplb^tit, 
^onfonmit, Quabrant, Quotient, Swfat, $lamt, hornet, though 

not names of persons, on account of the analogy of their form 
also take the modem form of declension. 

ObservatUm^^Tht sign of the dative case, e, is more frequently dropped 
in foreign substantives, than in substantives originally German (§ 108). 

Some foreign substantives, which have their original form unaltered, 
are not declined in the singular number, e. g. ifafu^, RUxVi^i cut assume 
only the sign of the genitive case ^, e. g. be0 3nbioibuum^> be^ 9^ftum^. 
They retain in all cases of the plural number th(e original form of the 
nominative plural, e. g. jfafuf^, ^obi, ^af ta, %ata ; or assume in the plural 
the German termination en; e.g. bte 3'nbt9ibuen, bie ^aften. 

Declension of Pt*oper Names. 

When proper names of persons are used in the plural 
number, they are declined as common names ; viz. those of 
male persons in the ancient form, and those of females in the 
modem; e. g. bie ^eimtdbe, tie 3)7airien. In the singular 
number, names of males, and those of females which have 
not the termination e, have only the genitive case pointed 
out by the sign i; e. g. .geiwicb^, @lifa6et^^. The names of 
females with the termination e, take eil^ in the genitive, and eit 
in the dative and accusative cases ; e. g. — 

N. 3»arie, G. a)?arien«, D. & A. ajjarien. 

jfarolim, i?airoUneu^, ^atolinen. 

Those names of males, the final sound of which is an ^, 
§, fc{), or Xi oi* ii ^^^ ^^^ the sign en^ in the genitive case; 
e. g. Sfo^^en^, 3)?ajP5eil^, 5ri$ en^. Foreign names which have 
the unaccented terminations a^, e^, i^, vAy admit of no sign of 
declension ; and all cases of proper names, which cannot be 
marked by inflection, are denoted by the definite article (^ IDS); 

e. g. \>ii ®ia^, \>ii X^ptif bet ®oifi^, bem ^lato. 
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Proper names of countries and places, like Dames oT per- 
sons, have only the genitive marked by the sign i; e.g. Winii, 
JBerlin^. When a final €, §, ft or j, does not permit the sign 
of the genitive case to be assumed, or whenever another case 
is to be distinguished, the proper name is placed in apposition 
toa common name; e.g. bcr ©ta&tWainjjKr 2?c(tlllia©ctm'ei&! 
nt^ btm Jtoni.^reictt ©ponicn. 



Chapter III. — Of Adjectives. 



Adjectives are either primary (§ 55) or secondary derivatives 
(I 49, SO, Si); the latter including participles (^ 77), and 
I adverbs of manner used adjectively {^ 52), In general all 
~ kdjectives may be employed both as predicative adjectives, 
I'C g. 6cr 'Jiint i(i flircbt&ar, the enemy is dreadful, and as atiii~ 
Ypuiive adjectives, e. g. &er flircfftbare S*'"^» th^ dreadful enemy 
Ik 7). The following adjectives however are used only in the 
E|iredicative relation : 6miti ready j feinb, hostile; gat, made, 
fdone; giiiigc imb Sibi, current; einaebtnf, remembermg; ^c: 
I Jog, hating ; giUo^t, of good cheer ; gram, bearing hatred ; 
lirW) wrong, astray; flint', known; Icib, distressing; nu$, use- 
ful ; and a few more (icf) 6hl bitiit, it ifi mir fciilb, &c) Some 
adjectives, on the other hand, can only be placed in the attri- 
butive relation : these are, the superlatives of adjectives; the 
secondary derivatives made by the affix en {§ 49), e. g. golbttl, 
L golden ; the adjective names of nations, e. g, S?iitfc{), (^ll^lif(^, 
~ jfifc() ; and many other secondary derivatives made by 
[ the affixes iftti and lid) (5 50, 52), e. g. tiebtfcti, thievish ; ^iU!^: 
■ lerifcfl} hypocritical J raubtrifct)) rapacious ; nortifcf}) northern; 
T Anfaiigtictf, original ; niidbtlicfT, nighdy ; jii^rlic^, annual ; ta^; 
\ Vd)y daily ; tiUi^, deposed upon oath ; miinblic(), oral ; Wi3rt= 
fVSitt verbal ; ordinal numerals, and the adjectives t)orti^, c^i^, 
r ^^tid> ^CUti^) i^^i^i m^c ffom the adverbs bort, there ; o^cn, 
I above; geftcm, yesterday; ^eiitc, today; je$t,now; (tie fc(jiJii|Te 
r %tau, ciii aplbtier King, Me bieiiifcfje (?l(ier, bcr ^rine I05, bie 
I jn§ig(3eit:)-See5 158. 
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} 116. 

In the attributive adjective, the gender, number, and case 
of the substantive referred to are expressed by the declension 
of the adjective. The same applies also to adjectives used 
substantively (^7); e. g. ein @ele^ttcir, a learned man; dnc 
©elel^irte, a learned woman; etnct ©ele^rtcn, of a learned 
woman: cin ^CUtfdbcir, a German; eine Seutfdbe, a German 
woman. 

The predicative adjective admits of no inflection ; e. g. bie 

gtou iff gele^rt. 

Adjectives, like substantives (§ 106), have two forms of de- 
clension, viz. the ancient and the modem ; all adjectives being 
susceptible of both forms. 

In general, an adjective standing alone before a substantive 
takes the ancient form of declension ; when, on the other hand, 
it is preceded by an article or pronoun declined alter the ancient 
form, the adjective takes the modern form. The principles of 
this practice, and the exceptions to which it is subject, are ex- 
plained in the Syntax (§ 170). The ancient form of declension 
presents a greater variety of terminations than the modem, as 
may be seen by the following paradigm : 







Ancient form. 








Singular. 




Plural, 
in all genders. 




1 

masc. 


fern. 


1 

neut. 


N. 
6. 
D. 
Ac. 


gut-et flut^e 
QwUi (en) gut'cr 
gufeent gufecr 
gufcen gut^e 


QwUi (en) 

flUt'C^ 


gut^e 

gut^en 
gut-e. 






Modem form. 








Singular. 




Plural, 
in all genders. 




masc 


fem. 


1 

neut. 


N. 
G. 
D. 

Ac. 


^ut'en 
gufcen 


flUtseil 
QtXUXi 


^ut^en 
^ut^n 
jgut-e 


gotten 
gut^n 
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The gen. sing, niasc. and neut. in tlie ancient form, almost 
I slnays takes the sign en of the modern form instead of ti, 
■ whicli properly belongs to it; e. g. rot^cil SBtim^i of red 
' wine; frifcfceii 2?rotc^, of new bread; ffllteii 2Baffcrg, of cold 
■water. The termination of the ancient form has been retained 
only in some expressions; e.g. giitcS 5)fut{t(El fein, to be in 
good spirits; ^jcmbeS ^Be.^jc^i straitway ; ^eutigeg Sageg, now- 

When adjectives with one of the unaccentei! terminations 

«r, iU en, as ebe(, c6eH, titter (^ 35), are inflected, the vowel 

e in those terminations is commonly dropped for the sake of 

I eurythmy (§ 17); e. g. tin etter ^lailll, a magnanimous man; 

tin efelTCV 3Beg, a flat road ; 6iltre 31?aiifc(lllj bitter almonds. 



Comparison of Adjectives. 

There are in German, as in English, two forms of com- 

[ parison, — viz. ihe simple comparison, e. g. in Vfiii, veinec, btt 

Killfie, pure, purer, the purest; and the com^Jowm^ comparison, 

B. g. in gUirfli^'t m^t flliiif licb, ^ijc^ft flUicflidJ, fortunate, more 

'- £>rtnnate, most fortunate. The simple comparison is made 

1 by the termination er for the comparative, and e|l for the 

superlative degree. In the termination of the superlative 

I degree, eurythmy requires the vowel i to be dropped when 

> the final sound of the adjective is not a lingual consonant (b, 

* t^, g, fdJ, j, (]}; e.g. fdfijnfter, the finest, instead of fc()iJnj«|Kter; 

• liefiper, the dearest, instead of [ie&:C(i:er: but on the other hand, 
' fiKiteper, the broadest; Ri&clicr, the sweetest; furjejler, the 
' shortest. In participles, however, which have the unaccented 
' termination et or eiib, the vowel i is also omitted ; e. g, iit Qi- 
' fiil&etpe, the most accomplished; tct IVijClI&fle, the most charm- 
ing : and the practice is variable in adjectives, the final sound 
of which is a vowel or a double liquid consonant; e.g. frei, 

[ free; froft, happy; biinil, thin; voll, full; fiflrr, stiff. 

In the comparative degree of those adjectives which have 
<Hie of the unaccented terminations cl, er, en (5 35), tlie vowel 
^ of that termination is commonly dropped as in their declen- 
'i -won (j 116); e.g. tbler, 6ittrer, e6n«r. 
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The vowels a^ O9 and Uy are modified in the comparative 
and superlative degree of those adjectives which are primary 
derivatives {§ 35) ; e. g. in flmf, strong, fldxftt^ bet fJSrffle ; 

ftomntf pious, firimtmeir, btt fVomntfte; flug, wise, fliiser, Set 

flit^fte. The following however are exceptions : 



lal^ttt, lame, 
(af , tired, 
(ofe, loose, 
watt, wearied. 
I^tat^ flat 
plumpi clumsy. 
tO^, raw. 
m«b, round, 
fodbt, slow. 

fanfi sofL 

fat^ satisfied. 



fdblaff, slack, 
fcblanfs slender, 
fc&toffs rough. 

flarr, stiff. 

flol^ proud. 

flraff, stiff, 
fimrnn, dumb, 
jiumpf, blunt. . 
toll, mad. 
t?0t^ fulL 
jo^m, tame. 



buxiti speckled. 
falif fallow. 
fab^ insipid, 
fladb, flat. 
ft0|>, merry. 

gerabe, straight. 

glatt, smooth. 
^O^U hollow. 
I^olb? favourable, 
fal^l, bald, 
fnopp, narrow, 
f at^, stingy. 

As also those which have the diphthong au ; e. g. ra'ttl^i rough ; 
tau6, deaf. Practice is variable with regard to l^taf , pale, and 
geftmb, sound. The adjectives falfdb (fatifdb), false, and ttiOlfc&, 
(moirnfcb}vin^low, are secondary derivatives, and therefore their 
vowel is not modified. 

The following forms of comparison are defective or irregu- 
lar : — el^et, earlier ; bit etff Cs the first ; firom the obsolete adjec- 
tive e^, Engl, ere {ear in early) ;r— mitlbcr, less ; bit tntllbef}e> 
the least ; from the obsolete ntin ; — bit le$te, the last ; from 
the obsolete (at (Engl. late), ^effer, better, bit 6ef}e, the best; 
and me^r, more, bit mi^t\li or nteifie, the most ; formed fi*om 
the obsolete ba^ and me^, are employed as degrees of com- 
parison of qut, good, and t^tel, much. .0oclb> higl^ makes com- 
parative })'6^it : Xta^i, nigh, near, has superlative bit m(bfti* 

The adjectives, aiX§it9 outer; inttCt, inner; Wtbit, fore; 
^ixttiti hind ; o6et, upper ; untcr, under ; form only the super- 
latives, bit Sttgetjles imit\li9 t^orbeirfie, j^ititerffe, ofcetfle, utiterfh, 

extreme, innermost, foremost, hindermost. The superlatives, 
bit etffe, the first, and bit (e$tc, the last, make the new compara- 
tive forms ixflitit and li^titit^ which in their signification cor- 
respond to the English former and hlter ; and the compara- 
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idve me^r forms another comparntive, mcbrcrCi which is used 
I etily in the plural number, and employed as an indeflnite 
•Numeral in the signification of the Englisli several. 

Camparatives and superlatives are declined like other ad- 



In the compound form of comparison, the comparative is, 

as in English, formed by me^l", more, and the superlative 

by am me&rftm (meipClOj laosi, or by (Jijchft, highest ; e. g. 

I QiXt^xX, mf^r g*l(ljrt, nm meifien or &ijc()(i s«lci)rt. Originally 

bthe simple form of comparison was for the most part applied 

rb) primary, and the compound to secondary derivatives, as is 

I the case in English : but now the simple form is commonly 

I Applied to secondary derivatives also ; e. g. glii(flic()er, fructit: 

llfOrcr, ber ^liitflicdfte, Ux frucbtbarfie, more, the most, fortunate, 

■uitful. In adjectives, however, formed by the affix ifc^), this 

I form is avoided, being offensive to eurythmy. 

In the superlative degree the simple and compound forms 
Kserve to distinguish a difference of signification ; the simple 
a being employed to express the superlative of comparison^ 
%<rr'^. g. tit rcicfeti^fte 3)?flnil im Cail&c, the most important man 
■Id the country; ba4 UllglvciUijffC ^uc&, the most tiresome 
■ book (of any) ; — while the compound form denotes the super- 
'ative of emiitence, e. g. bie ^ij^tft Ivichtt.^C StacOricfct, the very 
i'lmportBQt news; einc ^bctifl Uiigtveiii^e ^cfelifdiaft, a most 
Bjtiresome company. The simple form, therefore, never occurs 
■'after an indeiinite article. 



Chapter IV. — Of Pronouns. 
$ 119. 

BPronouns are words which indicate persons and things only 

IS they are related to the person who speaks, without expressing 

^&eir notion (^8, 10). Thus the sentence, /(the speaker) u)i72 

\introduce ymi (the person spoken to) to him {the jwrson spoken 



of), distinguishes merely the relaUons oH you, and he, without 
saying who /, you, and ke are. Those pronouns by whieb 
only the relation of personality, (i. e. of the person speakii^ 
qpoken to, or spdcen o^) is expressed, are tenped p^sofud 
pronouns. Demonstrative pronouns, again, are those wMc^ 
in a person or thing spoken of, express not only the relation 
of personality, but a demonstrative relation, i. e. a relation 
either to the speaker, or to another noti(Hi, establishing a 
distinction from other persons or things ; e. g. that (the thing 
meant or pointed at by the speaker) is beautifid ; those who 
took physic recovered. Interrogative pronouns are those bv 
which the demonstrative relation of a person or diing is 
asked; e. g. "what is beautiful? who recovered? When the 
demonstrative relation of a person or thing refers to another 
notion (those, who took physic, recovered), the notion referred 
to is always expressed by an accessory sentence (who took 
physic), which is connected with the principal sentence (those 
recovered) by means of an interrogative pronoun (who) ; which 
in that case is termed a relative pronoun *. 

Personal, demonstrative, interrogative, and relative pro- 
nouns, thus applied to persons or things, are termed substanm 
^/t?^-pronouns ; e. g. he told me ; who is there ? When, on 
the other hand, they at the same time express an attributive 
relation to another substantive, they are termed adjective^^pvo- 
nouns ; e. g. his father (the father of him) ; this book. They 
are adverbial pronouns, when they at the same time express a 
relation of place, of time, or of manner ; e. g. he lives here, or 
there ; when did you see him? thus he spoke. From parsonal 
pronouns, however, no adverbial pronouns can be made. 

Besides the pronouns now enumerated, which take their 
origin from variations of the personal pronouns, there are 
some words, as some^ none^ which also express persons or 
things in an indefinite manner, without giving their notions : 
these are termed indefinite pronouns. 



* 3. Okimm ^eutf^e Oh^inutuU. 1 ^f(. 1 !B. p. 307. 
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1. Personal Pronouns* 

a. Substantire Personal Pronouns. 

§120. 

The German substantive personal pronouns are, idb^ I; 
btt^thou; er^be; {tc^sbe; e^, it. They are declined as follows: 

Singular. 
1. 2. s. 

I ^ \ 

N. \<b, I, bu> thou, er, he, fie, she, el, it, 

G. utetner, of me^ beiner,orthee» feiner,ofhiin, i(rer,ofher, f€iner,ofit, 

D. mtr, to me^ Mr, to thee, ijftm, to him, i^r, to her, ij^m, to it»^ 

Acmtcb, me. btc{^, thee. i(in,him. fie, her. el, it. 

Plural. 

1. 2. s. 

N. wir, we, i>t, you, fie, they, 

G. wnfet, ofus, euer, ofyou, idrer, of them, 

D. unl, to us, eutib, to you, linen, to them, 

Ac. unl, us. euc^* you. fie, them. 

In the place of the genitive meimts bcimr, feimr^ the obso- 
lete forms nteut} hiXXij fetny are sometimes employed ; e. g. i^s 
Q\% meinmcbtf forget me not ; ^cbenfe tneitl^ remember me*. 

The forms of the genitive case, tneiue^y betnc^, fcim^, Utlfere^j 
eur€^9 V)Xiij occur only in the expressions compoimded with 

gleidben ; e. g. meine^ gleuf^ieu^ my equals ; feim^ ^kidben, his 

equals f • 

Personal pronouns are reflective^ if the pers<»i or thii^g de- 
noted by the pronoun is the same with the subject of the s^ao* 
tence; e.g. idb fteibe mi(lb> I dress myself; tu xvfymi^ bidbs 
thou praisest thyself. In the dative and accusative cases of 
the third personal pronoun, the reflexive signification is always 
pointed out by the reflexive pronoun jtcb (Lat. sibi^ se^ himself, 
herself^ itself^ themselves), which stands for the dative and 



jDenft erno(^ m e i n ? Sch, 
QBkb fein bet ®(t^ tii(^t fc^onen ? SchlegeL 
(ihtte So«^fdiKift ^rtet bets. jSlcA. 
t SEBer in bet Committee iftmeine< a(ei(^en? 9htr fiSnige pub metnc $eecd. iSScft. 
S^rrorbnrt ift, ba# jebet 9lngef(agte burc^ ®ef(^»orne t^oti feinee gieic^en foU 
fleri^^ werben. SM. 
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accusative cases singular and plural in all genders ; e. g. it ift 
fidb bet nadbf}C)he is nearest to himself; jte lo6t fidb, she praises 
herself; fte Befdbintt^fen fid;, they disgrace themselves. The 
genitives feinet and \!^nt are employed both in the reflexive 
and in the not reflexive sense: it (fie) ijl feinet (ijjrer) Cinge* 
benfs may mean both <he (she) remembers kimself (fierself), 
and also ^he (she) remembers htm (ker)^* u e. another person. 
In the plund number the reflective pronouns are irequently 
employed in a reciprocal signification (§ 65). In order, how- 
ever, to distinguish the reciprocal from the reflexive significa- 
tion, the adverb einatlber, one another, is added to the reflexive 
pronoun, or used instead of it; e. g. jte E)ef({)im)^fen fi^ eim 
anhiti or jie Befc&impfen einanber, they disgrace one an- 
other; i^t fcnnet einanber^ you know one another. 

§ 121. 

Till within some centuries the Germans, like the French 
and the English, addressed each other in familiar conversa- 
tion by the second person singular, and in formal intercourse 
by the second person plural. Since that period another mode 
of address has been adopted, as expressive of respect, viz. by 
the third person plural ((te), whilst inferiors were and still are 
addressed in the third person singular (er, ftc). 

Although the Germans adopted these modem forms, they 
still retained the ancient form : there exists, therefore, a con- 
siderable variety in accommodating the mode of address to the 
difierent relations of superiority, inferiority, friendship, and 
love. The use of the third personal pronoun in the plural, (te^ 
is generally received in the polite conversation of people of 
education ; and even inferiors, if not in dependence on the 
speaker, would be ofiended if otherwise addressed. The 
second personal pronoun in the plural, i^tj is usual among 
peasants and other people of lower condition, and is never used 
by others except in addressing persons of that description. 
This practice is, however, more common in the country than 
m towns. The thh*d personal pronoun in the singular, et for 
male and ftC for female persons, is used only in addressing 
inferiors, particularly servants and others, who are dependent 
upon the speaker : it is also employed by the country people 
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of some German provinces in speaking to one another. Being 
considered however as indicating a want of respect, this mode 
of address should scarcely ever be used. The natural address, 
^U, is much more usual at the present day in German than 
in other modern languages. As it excludes all ceremonious 
formality, it is reserved for relations of confidence, friendship, 
and love. We use it in addressing our family^ our best friends, 
and. the Supreme Being*. 

ObtervaHon, — In addressing a person in writing, we always give a capital 
letter to the pronoun, personal or possessive, referring to that person ; e.g. 

i* bitte @le (Dl*, gu*) urn 3&re (Deine, guere) 5feunbf*aft, I beg for 
your friendship. 

§ 122. 

The third personal pronoun in the neuter gender, when it 
expresses the notion of a things is used only in the accusative 
case (e^); and in the other cases a, demonstrative pronoun 
stands in place of it; e. g. ic& hiiaxf t)e|fe« (bc^ ©clbe^) nict)t, 
I am not in want of it (the money); ic() fann bam it xAdotk 
tttitdbot) I can do nothing mth it. The cases feiner, i^m, 
are consequently employed only when a person is understood. 

From the definite pronoun e^, which represents a definite 
person or thing,— e.g. ii (ba^ ^inb) fdbrciet, ii {hoA ©olb) 
glan^ — the indefinite pronoun ii must be distinguished, which 
implies the notion of a thing in the most general and indefinite 
sense; e. g. e^ XiQm\i it rains; e^ Wivb getan^t, they are dan- 
cing (J 67). The use of this indefinite pronoun ii is more 
extensive in German than in English; and it is frequently 
applied even to notions of persons, not only without regard to 
gender,— e. g. C^ ifj hiX 9lt^t, it is the physician ; e^ if} ttteine 
SKutter, it is my mother, — but even when they are in the 
plural; e. g. e^ pnb ^atljofcn, they are Frenchmen f. 

The pronoun e^ is frequently contracted, for the sake of 
eurythmy, with other words standing before it; and the omis- 
sion of the vowel i is then marked by an apostrophe (') ; e. g. 
dxh*i mit, give it me; nitttttl'^ ^itl, take it. This contraction 

* Schiller makes Don Carlos say to his friend Pose, *' 9^}(^ eine %itte : 9^enne 
nti(^ 2>u. S(& ^a6e S)etne«;i(ei(^en ftet< 6enetbet urn biefr« 93orre^t ber ^ertrnurit^frit.'* 
t or* fmb ni(^t ftfii ((^iec^tf W/inner. Sch. 

K 
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is commonly made use of when e^ is preceded or followed by 
other unaccented syllables; e.g. in ifl'i QZtvi^? is it certain? 

tiajl btx'i flefe^en? have you seen it? et ^at*i mit Qi^aqU he 

told it to me (^ 1 7). 

b. Adjective Personal Pronouns (Possessive Pronouns). 

From the genitive case singular and plural of each substan- 
tive personal pronoun (§ 120), a corresponding adjective-pro- 
noun is formed ; so that there are in German the following 
adjective personal (or possessive) pronouns : ntetll, my ; btitU 
thy ; fein, his, its ; ibr, her ; unfer, our ; eucr, your ; i^r, their. 

They are inflected like other adjectives (§ 116).; e. g. ntCtm^ 
2?atet^, of my father ; beimt 2J?Utteir, of thy mother ; with this 
peculiarity, that in the nom. sing. masc. and neut, and iu the 
ace. neut., the termination of inflection (ct, e^) is dropped ; 
e. g. mein 2?ater, bein ^mi. It is retained, however, when 
these possessive pronouns, like other adjectives, are used sub- 
stantively (§7); e. g. mm .0ut ijl wcig, beinev ifl fdbwar^ unt> 
bet feine tfi ^vun, my hat is white, thine is black, and his is 

green ; tnein ^inb ijl franf, iai beine iinb i^xti ifj jgefunb, 

my child is ill, thine and hers are in good health *• 

When the possessive pronouns are to be used substantively, 
they frequently assume the termination t^ (§ 49) ; e. g. ntdttt^} 
bcrni^, feinig, unfrig, eurig, i^rig ; in which case they always 
take the definite article, and are consequently declined in the 
Bttodern form (§ 116); e. g. tlimtn ttteiw SOIclfer, btx l^ajl boi 

beitiige t^erloren, unb tdb Uiaxf bc^ meinigen nidbts take my 

knife, you have lost yours, and I do not want mine. 

2. Demonstrative Pronouns^ 
a. Substantive Demonstrative Pronouns. 

§ 124. 

The demonstrative pronoun, bct, bie, bait originally has the 
value of substantive-pronouns (§ 119), which however it has 

* 8Bet bu dttd^ bift, ^infprt toirft bu bet Unfre fein. Sch. 
®ie Al(e fltl^en i^ree ^gee fort an i^x ®e^ft— <0{e in e$ ift bet ^IKocb. Sch. 
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in English retained only in the neuter gender, that; e. g. that 
is capper J tai i|l Rupfit; the German masculine and feminine 
substantiye-pronouns, bet, bic, being supplied in English by the 
substantive personal pronouns, he and she ; e. g. tc() mdnte ben, 

I meant Am; bet, welc&er flag l^anbelt, t?erbient £06, he who 

acts wisely deserves praise; bie Wetcbe \>\X fudbeji ift nicbt l^ier, 
she whom you seek is not here. The pronoun bet, bie, bdiy 
is however also used adjectively, and then corresponds to the 
English adjective-pronouns that^ thisy these, those; e. g. bet 
fSaim tta^t feine ^Udbt, that (or this) tree bears no fruit ; bet 

fBaum9 wd^iv him ^rucbt tragt, that tree which, &c. The 

demonstrative pronoun bet, bie^ ba^, is moreover employ; ed as 
a relative pronoun (see § ISO). 

Originally the pronouns ^it^ bie, bdi^ had throughout the 
ancient form of infection, which has been retained when it 
performs the office of the definite article (^ 100). The com- 
pound adverbs biiijalb, MmQiXU therefore ; and be^gleidben, 
like that ; betgleidbett, like those ; are remains of this form of 
inflection, which now is applied only when the pronoun is 
used adjectively ; e«g. idb etinnete mtdb be^ Xa^e^, I remember 
that day; idb ttaiie bztn 2)7enfdben ntdbt, I do not trust that 
man. When, on the other hand, it is employed as a substan- 
tive demonstrative, or as a relative pronoun, the gen. sing, 
masc. and neut. is beffen, fem. bttm ; the gen. plur. beten, and 

datplur. benen; e.g. idb erinmte midb be (Ten, I recollect that; 
i4) etinnete midb beten nidbt, I do not recollect those ; WdtmtYi 

iitin SRamen ltn{)et6lic{) jinb, men whose names are immortal; 

idb ttaue itmu nidbt^ bie ]^htm gefolten woiUxif I do not trust 

those who wish to please every body. When the substantive 
demonstrative pronoun refers to an adjective sentence follow- 
ing, it has gen. plur. b^m; e. g. meibe bm XltttQMfi betet mi^ 
bit fcbmetdKln, e^ fliBt beten tJiete, avoid the conversation of 
those who flatter you, there are many of them. However, 
in the substantive demonstrative pronoun the gen. sing, bif is 
also used ; e. g. Wit ftnb be^ S^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^"^^ ^^ ^^^ 

§ 125. 

^et, bie, buiy used as a substantive demonstrative pronoun, 
has a very general and indefinite signification; bet and bie 

k2 
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being limited to notions of persons, whilst bcii expresses the 
notions of things; e. g. bet tfl ftatlf, that man is ill; bie if} 
fc()bn9 that woman is handsome ; b a ^ if) ©olb, that is gold ; 
idb tf)m bai Wai mir flCfallt, I do what I like. The demon- 
strative bai, like the indefinite pronoun e^ (§ 122), comes to 
be applied even to the notions of persons, without regard to 
gender and number; e. g. ba^ if? cin ^'fl^uncv, that is a gipsy; 
bai jiub ttieilie @c|)n?ej?enT, these are my sisters; bai (inb ^S- 
fct, these are beetles *• 

When the substantive demonstrative pronoun bdi is con- 
nected with a preposition, it assumes the shape of the adverb 
bci (bar), there, and is contracted with the preposition into the 
forms baran, thereupon ; bat^DlT, thereof; bafiit, therefore, &c. 
(see § 128) ; e.g. bat an I^a6c id; mc()t gcbadbt, I did not think 
of that ; b a t? n- Weif idb 9?icJ)t^, of that I know nothing ; idb 

futd&te ttiidb bat? or, I am afraid of that; idb 6in bawit juftie' 

ben, I am satisfied with that. These compound forms have 
the same indefinite signification as the substantive-pronoun 
bci^i from which they are made, and are employed especially 
in order to denote an indefinite notion expressed by an acces- 
sory substantive sentence; e. g. tvai bn faflf?, bat? on Weif idb 
ntdbt^, I know nothing of what you say ; benfc batatlf ba^ bu 
nidbt tne^re in .^inb 6ijl, consider that you are no more a 

child ; forflc bafiir, ba§ jcbev fein X^eil et^alte, take care that 

each may have his share (see ^ 193). 

The substantive demonstrative pronoun bet, bte, bai^ and 

the compound forms bamn, batau^, ba6ei, bajiir, bat?on, &c. 

are generally used in place of the third personal pronoun er, 
jtCj iiy in the genitive and dative cases; or connected with 
prepositions, when notions of things^ especially of materials, 
and abstract notions, are referred to ; e. g. Ct bot ttiix @elb att, 
a6ct i(b Bebatf beffen nidbt, he offered me money, but I am not 
in want of it; 516 i^nt 2Bcin, cr 6ebarf befTctV give him wine, 

he is in want of it; ct fammctt ©ematbt, unb er l^at beren 

I7iele ^efaitft, he collects pictures, and he has purchased many 



* 2)fle ift bcine Zod^ttt. Sch. 
S>ad tft ein ^eiger. Sch, 
2>i)e ftnb mrine 9?i(^tfr. Sch. 
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(of them) ; ct fptidbt t?on bit a)?uiif, ^a\ aBet fcimn ©efdbmacf 

^atan, he talks of music, but has no taste for it*. 

Notions of persons cannot be expressed in this manner : we 

sayj ic& ffnbe eimn %nunb an i^m (and not batan), I find a 

fiiendinhim: only the genitive bcfTeil) beteil^ is sometimes 
used for the sake of perspicuity in place of the possessive 
pronomi feitt and t^r, even when persons and not things are 
referred to ; because the repetition of these pronouns, which, 
like the personal pronouns fetnet and i^rer, are used both with 
and without a reflexive signification, would sometimes produce 
an ambiguity of expression ; e. g. ct Bcfcfcetlfte feimtl 2?ettcr ixnb 
tcffCYI @D^n, he presentee} his cousin and his (the cousin's) 

son; fie Befdbenfte il^re ©dbwejicir unb bete« (not i^te) Xodbter, 

she made presents to her sister and to her (the sister's) 
daughter. 

The demonstrative relation being a more definite one than 
mere personal relation (§ 119), a greater stress of accentuation 
is generally laid upon the demonstrative pronoun bct, bte, bdi^ 
than upon the corresponding personal pronouns et, jtC, ii. 
When, however, the demonstrative pronoun performs the 
office of the definite article {% 100), it is unaccented; and, for 
the sake of eurythmy, the definite article is frequently con- 
tracted with monosyllabic prepositions (§ !?)• Thus bcii is 

contracted with arty in, ouf, burcj), fiir, t?or, wm, into a«^, m^, 
aufii bnx(bii fiit^, voxi, uni^; bent with an, in, 6ei, t?on, ;(«, 
into ant, im, 6eim, t?om, ium ; and ber with ju into jur. The 
contractions iibcr^, unter^, u6enn, untemt, Sintemt, vottn, are 

ofiensive to euphony and therefore improper. 

§ 126. 

The demonstrative relation implied by the pronoun bet, bie, 
baiy is expressed in a more definite way by the compound 

demonstrative pronouns berfel6c, biefet6c, baffelBe, and bcrjenigc, 

biejienige, ba^jicnige. In each of them, both components are 

* @eine @tii^(e rodxen ntdU, ciUt er tub t4g(t(^ SentAtiben ein t>a ra u f )u fi^en. Gothe. 
^0 ne^nten wit ein $fert> ()er? ^ir iverben ni(^t (ange bArnadi^ fu(^en. Giilhe, 
@o f(^er)^nft bie 33e]c6enf)eit fc^ien, fo xoaxcn bie 93etr(t(^tunoen ba6et bo(^ )u 

ernflf^aft. Gu<A<;. 

^x i)(ittt frin ^ermo{jen oe(tcnb QtmA^t; einen Xf^eif bnuon bntte Cr in bie ^<inb< 

<ung gegcten. 6*o7Ar. 
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inflected ; die first component, bet, ^te, bciii taking the irrflec- 
tion of the definite article (§ 100) ; and the other component, 
fAbi and ient^e, that of adjectives in the modern form ($ 1 16). 
Both £ompomid pronouns in the same way, as bity bie, biil^, 
are used substantively as well as adjectively ; e.g. betjfCtli^^, 
bet 3)}ttt# ^at, fomme, let him who has courage come ; id; ^a6e 
bitffet6e getlb<^)1, Wai er /jet^an i^Ot, I did the same that he 

did; and biejietiigeft X^tere, ti^dbc m Gaffer kbeti, those 

animals which live in water; betf^lBc ®i^ ber midb 6e^ 
^e\)lm |)at, the same thief who robbed me. Both of them 
imply a relation to a notion expressed by an accessory adjec*- 
tive sentence ; bCTjenige is generally employed when this rela- 
tion is to be pointed out; betfelbey like the same in English, 
being reserved rather for the signification of exclusion ; e. g. 

berjeni^e, ber bidb Bcftol^ten l^at, ijt fc|)r fdbtou, he who has 

robbed you is very cunning; and betfelBc ber bidb 6cfloWet1 
^at9 t^t itudb tni4) ^efio^etl, the same who robbed you (no 
other) has robbed me also; et M ba^iewige flCtlmn, ItWiS 
er t(Htn mup^te, he has done that which he was obliged to do; 

and er ()at bafrel6^ ^et^an, wai bn fjii^an f)a% he has done 

the sat»e which you did (nothing else). ^Serjieni^e is used, 
especially in written language, instead of the adjective demoa*- 
strative ber ; because in writing, e. g. ber SO^eisfcb) that man, 
bie 3)}enfci)eil, those men, the demonstrative pronoun cannot 
be distinguished from the definite article ber by means of 
accentuatioB. 

The compound demonstrative pronoun berfet6e, like tfae 
simple demonstrative f»*Qnoun ber, is fi*eqaently employed iu 
place of the third personal pronoun, and of the possessive 
pronouns fein and i^x (§ 125). This compound pronoun, 
pointing out persons or things in a more d^nite way than 
either the simple demonstrative or the third personal pro- 
noun, is employed especially when perspicuity requires that 
two subjects expressed in a preceding sentence should be 
accurMely distinguished from one another. In this case ber? 
fdbii is commonly applied to the subject last mentioned ; e. g. 

ber 2?ater fdbrie6 feinetn ©ol:me, berfel6e tmiflc itadb Conbon 

reifen, the father wrote to his son, that he (the son) must go 

to London ; cr f am wit feinem Srwbcr itnb fpracb von bm 9(n<)e5. 
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le^Ctl(^eitett befrel6en» he came with his brother, and spoke 
about his (the brother's) afiairs ; jie (pxCKb t?Ott ifftit Xoc&ter, 

utib tt^Wi mir vott ben fieiben berfelben^ she spoke of her 

daughter, and gave me an account of her (the daughter's) 
suiFerings. 

The indeclinable word felbfl, for which in popular language 
fdbit is also used, is not, like the English self^ employed to 
ei^ress a reflective rdation (§ 120). It is generally added to 
substantives and substantive*prc»iouns, in order to express 
exclusion of another subject; e.g. bit ^r^ fcl6fl ifl franf, 
the phyMcian himsdif is a patient; er fantt ftdb fetbfi nicbt 
Mfnti be cmnot cure even himself; tdb fetbfl ^aii ii get^atl, 
I myself (no other person) have done it; bu fet6fl l^afl e^ 
gefa^t, you yourself (no other person) have told it *• When 
ffUf^ stands before the substantive or substantive-pronoun, 
and has the subordinate accent, it implies the same as even in 
English ; e. g. f el 6)1 bit RotiiQ toxmU t(^n mc(rt rettett, even the 
king was not able to save him; fet6fl feitie ^eiube Betpunberten 

Uftl^ even his enemies admired him f . 

The adjective forms fdbvt, fel6e, fel6e^, and Wigvt, fet6i^^e, 
felbi^e^ the same, are now obsolete. 

b. Adjective Demonstrative Pronouns. 

§ 127. 

The adjective demonstrative pronouns biefet, biefey biefe^, 
this, and jencr, imij jeiK^ that, agree in their inflection with 
other adjectives, and always take the ancient form, because 
they are never preceded by any article or other pronoun ($ 1 16). 
^efer is applied to those persons or things which are nearer 
to the speaker in point of time and of space : jetier, on the 
odier band, to those which are more distant from the speaker; 

e.g. btefer ^ut f^ztyott ntir, imb jtint bit, this hat is mine, 
and tibat is yours; bieffeit^ unb jeitfeit^ be^ @trome^ on 

this and on the other side of the river ; in b4efer tmb in jener 



* Du fef^fl mu0t tiditen, bu aiitin. 8ch. 
34) itihtt fann fie tetten. Sch. 
2>u feUer fp((fl und faqrn ivn< bu vor^nft. Sch. 

t (Tinen ^ri>lfnbften tmbttC idf, ttn \'tib(t bt$ X<i^t$ wiiH 8i(^t nid}t htiUt. Sch, 
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2Celt, in this and in the other world; in biefem 9lu^<)cn6Ucfe 
unb M It tlitn XCLQij in this moment and on that day (the last 
day of judgement). The English expression, the former and 
the latter^ are therefore commonly rendered in German by 

\i\m and biefer. 

The adjective-pronouns biefet and jenct are frequently used 
substantively, like other adjectives (§ 7) ; e. g. bicfct ifl jutl^ 
\XX^ ictlCt ifi alt, this man is young and that man is old : but 
then we avoid the use of the genitive cases bicfe^^ \tX[ti^ bicfct, 
because they are easily confounded with other cases. 

The neuter pronoun biefc^ used substantively is, like the in- 
definite e^ (^122) and the demonstrative "^(ki (^ 125), frequently 
applied to the most general and indefinite notion of a subject, 
without distinction of gender and number ; and in this signi- 
fication the nominative and accusative bicfe^ are commonly 
contracted into bie^; e. g. bie^ ifl Cine 9?ofe, this is a rose; 
Vxii if} eim @acbc tjon 2Bidbti^feit, this is a matter of import- 
ance; bie^ finb antie CeutC, these are poor people. When the 
pronoun of the neuter gender bicfe^, used substantively, and 
applied to notions of things, is to be connected with prepo- 
sitions, its place is usually taken by the adverbial pronoun 
\^\iX (see ^ 128), which is contracted with the preposition into 

the forms ^ierait, |iierau^, ^iert^on, Ibicttnit, &c., analogous to 
the forms bamn, batau^, bat^on, &c. (§ 125); e. g. |)ieiraii 

etfenm idb iN> by this (hereby) I know him; l^ierin M W 
JKedbt, in this (herein) he is right; l^iertJOtt XOi\% idb Slidbt^, of 
this I know nothing; idb ^\XiQt W^Xi f^iertttit, I force him by 
this. 

The adjective demonstrative pronoun foldbet, foldb^, fcldbc^f 
(fo4idb,) such, which is formed from the adverbial demonstra- 
tive pronoun fo, so, thus (see § 128), takes the adjective de- 
clension of either the ancient or the modern form, according 
as it either stands alone, or is preceded by an article in which 
the ancient form is expressed (§ 116) : it denotes the species 
or kind of persons or things. When it denotes a species con- 
sisting of individuals, it has before it the indefinite article; 

e. g. ein foldbeV a)?ann, such a man, eine^ foldbett a)?attne*; 

Cin foldbet !Pfcvb, such a horse: when, on the other hand, it 
detiotes a species of materials or of abstract notions, it admits 
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of no article; e.g. foldbet 2Bein, such wine; foldbe WiiVbi 
such milk; fotdbe fBifcb^ibttHfiiti such modesty. In the same 
way it stands without an article in the plural; e. g. foldbc 
9)?amier9 gen. foldbet SWSnmr. When the article is taken, 
it may also be placed after the pronoun, as in English ; but 
in that case the termination of inflection is dropped in the 

pronoun; e. g. folcb ein Wenfcfc, foldb tixni 2)?enfdben. The 

sign of inflection is sometimes dropped also, if standing before 
an adjective attributive; e. g. folcf) ^tofc @UtC» so great a 
kindness. 

c. Adverbial Demonstrative Pronouns. 

§ 128. 

The adverbial demonstrative pronouns (or demonstrative 
adverbs) are, bo, bott, there ; baxitl (bctw)) then ; derived from 
bet; — ^iet, here; ^et, hither; |im, thither (§ 139); derived 
from an obsolete demonstrative pronoun l^it (Lat. hie) ; — and 
fo, so, thus ; formed from another obsolete demonstrative pro- 
noun (Gothic 5a, Anglo-Saxon je). The adverb I^CUte, today, 
is also formed from the obsolete l^it. .0iet, ^m, |)et, ta, bott, 
are adverbs of place ; bcitttl is an adverb of time ; and fo an 
adverb of manner, ^aiin and fo however, like the English 
then^ frequently imply a relation of causality ; e. g. ttenn et e^ 

gefagt |)at, fo or tan n mii§ eS wa^t fein, if he has said it, 

(then) it must be true. / 

The adverbs ba, ^iet, ^et, and l^in, are contracted with pre- 
positions into the forms baratl, thereon; batau^, therefrom; 
batin, therein ; bat)On, thereof ; baflit, for that ; |)ieran, hereon; 
^ivtanfi hereupon ; ^ietin, herein ; |liefut, for this ; ^itobf ^iXatxfj 

f^etein, l^erau^, hither down, up, in, out ; I^ma6, |)hirtuf, |)imin, 

l^tttau^, thither down, up, in, out (^ 125, 127). In ia the final 
t of its original form bat is retained, whenever the initial of 
the preposition is a vowel ; e. g. in batatt, batitl : and in f)iet 
the r is dropped, whenever the preposition has a consonant 
for its initial ; e. g. in l^ictnit, l^icbutC^, fjicjU. The adverbs ba 
and \)kx are also contracted with ^it and l^jn into, — ba^^tj 
thence ; bal;m, thither ; l;ictl)er, hither. 
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8. Interrogative and Relative Pronouns, 
a. Substantive Interrogative and Relative Pronouns. 

§ 129. 

The substantive-pronouns ivcr, who, and VOUi^ what, are, 
like the substantive demonstrative t)et, bic, idi ($ 125), applied 
only to the most general and indefinite notions : viz. tpet, to 
the notions of persons, without distinction of sex, and XOdi to 
the notions of things ; e. g. 20Ct ifi ba ? who is there? ^di 
6ringfl bu? what do you bring? Both pronouns on that 
account have no plural number. They are declined as fol- 
lows : — 

N. ttJcr, Jva^. 

G. weffen, Jtcffen (mg). 

D. n?em. 

Ac. ttJcn, voai. 

^ai has no dative case ; and the obsolete genitive VoUfi has 
been preserved only in VOi^XOZ^^iW and ^c^^ol^n, wherefore. 

fl^et and \»c^ are used as relative pronouns (| 119) oxAy in 
the indejBnite signification now mentioned ; e. g. XOi X (}ic^ 
Wirb gej^ongt, he who steals is hanged ; Wcr mi l^ftt, flifct ind 
au^, he who possesses much spends much ; idb t0i\§9 \^i W ^ 
memfl^ I know vihom you mean ; wai k6t, 6en)e^t ^, what 
lives, moves; idb WCi^ wa^ bu Willj?, I know what yoi? wish 
for *. Sll^a^ however is, like iai (^ 125), sometimes applied 
to per3ons also; e. g. wa^ jtdb fudbt, ffnbct jrc|>, those who seek 
one another will find one another f . When the relative pro- 
noun refers to a definite person or thing expressed by a pre- 
ceding substantive or substantive-pronoun, the pronouns V&tt 
and MOQki are never used; e. g. bet ^nabe X0il(J0tt or bet (not 

* ^er ipec^ (tnrit^rt, 6efubett flf^ (a proverb), 
^er einen >^errn ^nt, bten* if^m pfTic^tntA^io* <$<:&. 

98 er fit^ bed j^tnbr« •^nupt sum Ste(e fe^te, ber rnmt nu(^ trefen in bed >i^er) bed 
Seinbed. SIcA. 

^nd fetn mu@, hai gefc^el^e. i^cA. 
Srtune (6ft, woe Situne fnM^- i^<^A* 
^Ad ru4 gene^m t(t, bad t(l mir oerec^t. <ScA. 
t ^ A d fid) noci) iiindO in bfuf aetn -^nf o^trennt, bnd t^ei(t ent)ii(tt bie nKgemeine 
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Wit) fpiclt, the boy who plays; boi SPaffct Wildbii or bai 
(not nni^) idb trinfe, the water which I drink. The relative 
pronoun wdi is employed after the substantive demonstrative 
pronoun bai ; e. g. idb geBe bai, W a ^ idb {^^^e, I give what 
(that which) I have; i^ mx§ Xlidhti VOW bm, wai it fagt, I 
know nothing of what (that which) he says. ^Bet^ on the con- 
trary, never stands after the substantive-pronouns bit and bit; 

e. g. bet, welcber or bzt (not wer) flielblt, wirb fle^angt. After 

the mdefinite numerals alUiy ittvaiy maxKbti, tlic()tl, Viet, WZ^ 
mg (see $ 1S6), the relative pronoun n>a^ is commonly used; 
e. g. nJcbt oXlii V9ai fllanjt iff ©olb, every thing that glitters 

is not gold; fiiqc ttiit Gtwa^ tvai mtdb trbflen fbnm, tell me 

something which may comfort me; ber 3?rief entl^alt WZWif^ 
t0ai isb tlidbt fcbon wei^, the letter contains very litde which I 
do not know already *. 

The substantive interrogative and relative pronoun wai is, 
like the substantive demonstrative pronoun bCii ($ 125), always 
contracted with the prepositions into WOtMU tforitt, n^Ot^on, 
WOfixti tt>0;)U, ttomit, &c. wherein, whereof, wherefore, where- 
to, &c. In these the pronoun takes the shape of the adverb 
WO (see ^131), which moreover assumes r whenever the pre- 
position has a vowel for its initial; e.g. tfOt^Otl ft^tidbt Ct? 
what does he speak of? WOtan benffi bu? what do you think 
of? id) mif ttidbt; WO^U ti nu$t, I do not know what it is fit 
for. These forms, like baran, baritt, &c., are only applied to 
notions of things, and not to noticms of persons (^ 125). 

In familiar intercourse wai is frequently employed instead 
dfwartm; e. g. wai fdblSflfl bn mic^ ? why do you beat me? 
what do you beat me for f ? 

OAferoo^ton.— The English pronouns whoever^ whatever, whosoever, what^ 
ever, whenever, &c. are rendered in German by mt tmmer, Wa^ tmmer, 

wcnn immer, &c. or by wcr aucft, &c, (see § is9). 



♦ J)if frd J£>nu« oerfnmtnett 9I((f*, wai niir tl^euer ifl. Sch, 

^idiU itbt, rond brine J£>o^f it ni<t>t erfennt. Sch. 
f ^(16 ^rinot it)t und Ht 69fe 3ei(^en in bie ^riebendgeoenb ? Sch. 
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b. Adjective Interrogative and Relative Pronouns. 

§ 130. 

The adjective-pronoun weldber, wcldbe, Jveldbe^, like biefer, 

has the inflection of adjectives in the ancient form (§ 116). It 
is applied only to definite persons or things, which are either 
expressed, e.g. in Weldbct Slt^t ifl tet befle ? what physician 
is the best? V0iX6)ii JBlldb WiUft bu lefen? which book do 
you wish to read ? fa^e ttlir, Wcldbet Slrjt \>iX 6ejJe ifJ, tell me 
what physician is the best; fage niit Weldbc^ 9?udb bu lefeil 
IfiUff, tell me which book will you read ; — or understood, the 
pronoun being then considered as an adjective used substan- 
tively, e. g. wcldber (5lt^t) ifi bCV 6eflc? which (of them) is the 

best? idb Will bcii ?ltjt, welcbcr (^Ir^t) hit 6cfte ij?, I wish to 

have the physician who (which physician) is the best. 

The genitive cases, w\6)ii and Hoelcbct, of the relative pro- 
noun, like those of the demonstrative bicfc^, bicfct (^ 127), are 
not used substantively; the genitives of the demonstrative 
pronoun (bcffCJI, bcten) being always employed instead of them ; 

e. g. bet ?QJeitt be (fen or bieS^a^mn^ beten idb bebaif, the wine 

or the food of which I am in want ; bet 2)f ailM, beflen @ C j^ t1 
c^i^OXhiW if}, the man whose son died. 

The place of the adjective relative pronoun tteldbet, used 
substantively, is frequently taken by the demonstrative pro- 
noun bet, bie, \>(iii ; e. g. bev ffiJeiit b e m idb trinfe, the wine which I 
drink ; bie £uft b ie i4) at^me, the air which I breathe *. This 
pronoun is always employed after substantive personal pro- 
nouns; e.g. idb ^zx (not weldber) idb alter 6in, I who am older; 
\\)X bie (not welcbe) (1^^ \\xnQ feib, you who are young f : (comp. 
§124.) 

In the compound adjective interrogative pronoun XOa^ fixc 
einer, only the pronoun eiliet is inflected (see § 132) : eimt how- 
ever is omitted before names of materials and before substan- 

* «rOe^e bcm giKbrber, Dcr bn^in gel^t in t^5rt(^tcm gKutl^. Sch, 
2)runten ft^en ber Xfjeniid JCoc^tcr, bie nic uergeffen, bie Untruflfic^en, bie wit 
(5Jcrid)tigfeit niciten. Sch. 

-\ ©ei (bu) mir willfommen, ber bu itiit mir gteidje ©efii^te t^eifefl. Seh, 
2)u wnrft e«, ber iOn bpttl)in gepfiiti^tet r;rtt. Sch. 
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tives in the plural number. As the pronoun foldb^ is a demon- 
strative, so Wdi flit CttlCt is an interrogative for the species of 
persons or things (§ 127); e. g. M?a^ fixt eiu ^?a«n? what 
kind of man ? wai fixt 2Bcin ? what sort of wine ? Wai fut 
X^im? what species of beasts? wai fixt iitl ^fitb ifl biii? 
Ctn %tabit ? what description of horse is this ? an Arabian ? * 
It may be also used substantively ; e. g. idb U)ill tit faqetl, 
Wa^ fiit C lifer et ifj, I'll tell you of what kind he is. The 
compound tDeldb* einer, in which the termination of tfeldbcr is 
always dropped, has the same signification as Wai fiit einev : 
it is never used substantively, but employed especially in ex- 
pressions of surprise and admiration ; e. g. tVticb ein S^iefc ! 
what a giant ! tteldb citi Un^ebeuet ! what a monster ! Some- 
times the pronoun einer is omitted; e.g. tfcldb (Beivittet ! 
what a thunderstorm ! f 

OitenfoHon,'— In ancient Grerman fo was employed as an adjective rela- 
tive pronoun; e.g. bte (BUu, fo fie mtr envtefen 6aben, the kiudnesi» 
which you have showed me. This practice is now antiquated. 

c. Adverbial Interrogative and Relative Pronouns. 

^31. 

The adverbial interrogative and relative pronouns (or inter- 
rogative and relative adverbs) WOy where ; tvantl or tt^eini, when ; 
V9kf how; are formed from the substantive-pronoun tiXxi ($129). 
•JBo is frequently used in the room of tlie adjective relative pro- 
noun t9eI4)et with the preposition itl or an; e.g. bit @teUe tVD 
Xto'ia floilb, the place in which, or where, Troy stood :}:. The 
form ttenn is used chiefly in the condition^ signification of the 
conjunction if, 200 makes not only the contracted forms WO- 
taru WOXitti &c. mentioned ah*eady (^ 129), but it also forms 
adverbs by contraction with ^et and ^hi, viz. IfO^^et, whence ; 
WO^ittf whither, whereto; e.g. WO^Zt fbmmjjbu? whence do 
you come? V90i)\t\ f^zbH blX? whither are you going ? 

* 9EDa« i(l*« fflr ciner? G^e t(l fein a3&^me. Sch, 
9Ba« fflr ein &nnb6mann 6ifl bu? Sch. 
VDfifte mm, to a 6 tt ffir Sttutn finb urn bit tnnn mic^ ^eneibrt) Sch, 

t ® e((^ onbre (Sprnc^e fii^rt fie je^ ! Sch, 

^tidi ®(fl(f bee ^tnitneU f)(ib t^ weq gefc^feubert ! Sch. 

t Jtennfl bu b^ Qanb, w p bie SUronrn ^(uf^n ? Giithe, 
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4. Indefinite Pronouns. 

% 132. 

The indefinite pronouns gimt, matu "^tmavibf StMWtS, and 
^eimr, Sliemanb, SWidbti, are of the description of substantive- 
pronouns (§ 119). 

2)?an, they, or one (French o»); SZidbt^ nothing; andgttt^a^, 
something ; are indedinable. We express by tttan only the sub- 
ject in the nominative case; e. g. ntatt fa/)t, they say, it is said 
(French on dii) \ vxd^Xi reifet fcbmll, one travels fast. When 
another case is to be expressed, ^itiet is employed in the room 

of man ; e.g. ntatt ft^rod^ gmt tttit t^ttt, obit it t?erf}e|it bitten 

nidbt, one would like to speak with him, but he does not under- 
stand one. 3^^^^^» somebody, and Stietttant, nobody, have in 
the genitive case the termination ii ; in the dative and accusa-^ 
tive cases they either take ctt, or no termination at all. 

The indefinite pronouns ©ittct, one, somebody, and ^emcr, 
nobody, are of the description of substantive-pronouns, and 
are applied, in the same way as ^Ctttatlb and 97ietttattb, only to 
the notion of person, without distinction of sex ; e. g. ii if} 
@incr Ctfdblagett tt»orl)en, somebody has been killed ; Reiner 
tt?ci^ SlUc^, no one knows everything. From the indefinite 
pronouns, however, the definite numeral eittet, one, and the 
indefinite numeral feittCt, no or none, must b^ distinguished, 
which are adjectives, and applied also to things; e. g. citt 
^ferb, one horse; fcirt SWcttfdb, no person. €hteir and Hixm 
have the inflection of adjectives ($116); but, like the possessive 
pronouns (§ 123), lose the termination in the nom. sing. masc. 
and neut. and in the nom. and accus« sing. neut. when they 
are placed as adjectives before substantives ; e. g. eitt, feilt 
SWettfdb, one, no man ; citt, f citt X|)ier, one, no animaL 

The indefinite @ttt>a^ and 97icf)t^ are also substantive-pro>- 
nouns, and applied to the notions of things in the same way 
as 3^waw& and SKietttattb to those of persons ; e. g. idb \)obi. 
9tidbt^, Qxh mt @ttva^, I have nothing, give me something. 
They are also employed, however, as indefinite numerals ; in 
which case they are frequently used as adjectives (see ^ 136). 
In familiar intercourse vodi is frequently employed for (iXfOdi; 
e.g. idb VoWXixX WC^i fa^eit, I'll tell you something. 
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Chapter V. — Of Numerals. 



$ 133. 

Numerals do not express notions, but only the relations of 
number and quantity ($ 8). They are definite if they imply 
a definite number, as tiDOy three ; and indefinite if they imply 
an indefinite number, as many, or an indefinite quantity, as 
much. 

Those definite numerals which express merely the number 
of persons or things, and from which all other definite nume- 
rals are formed, are termed Cardinal numerals. They are 
either simple, as three, four; or compound, b^ fourteen, twenty^ 
three. In the German language, numerals compounded with 
JWanjifl, twenty ; brcigig, thirty, &c. the component ein, ^Wei, 
htii, &c is placed before the other component, and connected 
with it by means of the conjunction unb^ Thus the German 
cardinal numerals are as follows : — 



1. ein. 

2. jwei. 
8. brei. 

4. mt. 

5. fiixif. 

6. fec^. 

7. (iefeen. 

8. a6)X. 

9. mwxu 

10. jc|)n. 

11. df. 

12. jjwolf. 

15. brei^bn. 

16. fUofi<(>it. 

16. fecb^jeN- 

17. fie6cnjebn. 

18. acbtjebti. 

19. mmijebn. 

20. jwatijig. 



21. ein unb jwanjifl. 

22. ^m\ unb jwanjig. 

23. brei unb ^wanji^g. 

24. t)ter unb jnHinji^. 

^s. funf unb jwanji^, &c. 

30. breifi^. 

31. ein unb brei^t^, &c 
40. t)ietitfl- 

50. funf^jg. 
60. fedb^jij?. 
70. frebcnjig. 
80. act>tjt^. 
90. newnjig. 

100. Mibeit 

101. bunbert unb etn. 
110. b^nbett unb je^n. 

161. bunbert etn unb fecb^^td* 
200. jtt?ei bwnbert. 
300. brei bunbert. 
400. t^ter bunbert. 
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500. funf^unbcrt. 10,000. je^ii taufenb. 

600. fcdb^^unbevt, &c. 100,000. I^unbctt toufetib. 

1000. taufenb. 200,000. pzi |)mibctt taufenb. 

2000. jwei taufenb. 1,000,000. eine ^?ilUon. 

In the numeral ein, eine, ein, the gender is distinguished by 
the inflection, which is explained in § 132. 

In old German the gender was distinguished in jwei also by 
the forms JWeen, JWO, JWei : this practice is now obsolete. The 
inflected genitive JWeiet, and the dative jweien, are employed 
only when the case is not marked by inflection in another 

word. We say, therefore, bie 3ufammenfunft jweiet ^eunbe, 

the meeting of two friends; idb ^Be e^ JWCien gefa^t, I told 

it to two persons; ic& ^a6e e^ tjon jweien gel^brt, I learnt it 

from two persons: but we say, bie . S^fantttienfunfte bet, or 

biefet jwei ^unbe; idb ^ait zi biefen jwei, or jwei ^eunben 

^efa.^t. The same applies to btei. The other cardinal nume- 
rals assume the termination en in the dative case, when they 
are used substantively, the case not being pointed out by 
another word ; e. g. wit fedbfen fasten, to go in a coach and 
six (horses) ; idb |>a6e e^ fiinfen gefagt, I told it to five per- 
sons. 

The numeral 6eibe, both, has the declension of adjectives in 
the ancient and modern form (§ 116. and Syntax, § 170); 
e. g. bzx Xob 6eibet ©bl^ne, the death of both sons, and bet 
Xob feiner 6eiben ©b^ne. The singular of the neuter gender, 
6eibe^5 is frequently used substantively; in which form it cor- 
responds to the English expression, the one and the other ,• 
but is applied only to the notions of things, and not to those 
of persons; e. g. 6eibe^ if} n?a|)t, the one and the other is 
true ; 6eibe^ ift nii^lidb, the one and the other is useful. The 
use of Beibe in the plural number is less limited than that of 
the English both ; it is applied generally to persons or things, 
of which there are only two, and to which in English only the 
numeral ^wo is applied ; e.g. icfe I^a6e i^te Beiben-Sritbet QZ- 
fe|>en, I have seen your two brothers; et l^at mit biefe Beiben 
ajiidbet gefdbenft, he presented me with these two books. The 
English expressions both gold and silver^ he both danced and 
suTig, are not translated in German by 6cibe, but by other 
copulative conjunctions. See 154. 
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Cardinal numerals are considered as adjectives; but in 
German the substantive referred to is frequently omitted, so 
that they are used substanUvely like other adjectives (§ 7); 

e. g. tic 2)rei, weldbe famen, the three who came, .gunbert 

and Xattfcnb are not only used substantively in this way, but 
are employed also as substantives of the neuter gender with 
articles, and declined as such ; e. g. bai .^lUlbCtt, t?iete .0lUlbcrtC, 
VicU Xaufenbe. ©nc 3WilUon is always employed as a substan- 
tive of the feminine gender with an article. 

When cardinal numerals denote cyphers or numbers marked 
on cards, dice, &c. they are considered as substantives of the 
feminine gender, because the substantive ^Cl^U number, is un« 
derstood; e. g. bit 3wei, the number two ; Me .0crjfie6en, 
the seven of hearts. Substantives of various significations are 
formed from cardinal numerals by means of the affixes et and 
ling (§ 38, 41); e. g. Steicr, @e4)fer, a coin worth three, six 
kreuzers ; 6:lfcr, ^miunb^Watt^i^iti wine of the growths of 
1811 and 1822 ; ^Willing, Srillilljg, a twin, one of three chil- 
dren bom at the same time. 

The numeral ein is frequently used in the signification of 
the English the same; e. g. e^ tfl Ctnevlci, it is all one, or the 
same thing; jie jinb cinct 3)?eimm(}, they are of one, or of the 
same opinion ♦. 

$ 134. 

Ordinal numerals are formed from cardinal numerals, by 
adding the termination t ; and when the cardinal terminates 
'^^ Jiflj by the termination )1 ; e. g. ber jweite, bet btitte (instead 

of breite), bet fiinfte, bit jwblfte, bet btei^el^nte, and bit jwanjifllte, 
bet jwei unb btei^igfie. The ordinal numeral of einet is bet etjte, 

the first (§ 117). Set atlbiXti the other, may be regarded as 
an ordinal numeral of jwei ; but it is in modem German em- 
ployed as such only when no more than two persons or things 
are referred to; e.g. eiti 58ei« ifl futjet ol^ bai an bete, one 
leg is shorter than the other. Its use, therefore, is more 
limited than in English : in expressions like give me another 
glass qfwine^ another is translated by tiodb Cin; — Qxb wit itodb 



♦ Q be* mMid^en, brm e* »erg"nnt Ift, dint SuO mU 9u(^ |u <it^mf». Sch. 
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(in @lai ^in (see § 139). Ordinal numerals are inflected 
like adjectives (§ 116). 

From ordinal numerals, adverbial numerals are formed by 

the termination ixii (ixi'i) ; e. g. etficn^, jwciten^, tritten^, tjier- 

XiWii &c. firstly, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, &c. (see § 140.) 

Observation, — ^The English the next is in some expressions rendered by 
an ordinal numeral ; e. g. the next mornings ^ett attbern ^Of^etl ; the next 
after him, bet @r(!e M^ i6m. 

§ 135. 
The following numerals are formed by composition with 
cardinal and ordinal numerals : — 

1. Variative numerals, by compounding cardinal numerals 
in the genitive case with the obsolete substantive lei, kind; 

e. g. einerlei, jn?eictlet, breierlei, jel;nertei, of one, two, three, ten 

kinds. They are used as adjectives, but have no inflection ; 
e. g. bteietlei Sfofen, three kinds of roses. 

2. Distributive numerals are formed as in English ; e. g. 
pei U«t) JWci, btci unb brei, two and two, &c. In the same way, 
j|c JWeij je brei, &c. are employed. 

3. Multiplicative numerals are formed by compounding 
cardinal numerals with fact) ; ^« g« cinfacfe, JWeifadb (or jn?ic? 
fact)), bteifoct), &c. simple, twofold, threefold, &c. In a few 
instances the obsolete faltig has been retained; e. g. in 
^unbettfattijge ^tudbt ttaflcn, to bjear fruit a hundredfold ; mh 
fdltig, mamiiijfaltia, manyfold. (ginfdltifl implies simple, art- 
kss, silly; and einfadb? simple, uncompounded. These nu- 
merals are used and inflected as adjectives. 

4. Reiterative adverbial numerals are formed by com- 
pounding cardinal numerals with ttiol, time (French fois)\ 
c. g. citimat, jweimal, bteimal, &c. once, twice, three times, &c. 
In the reiterative adverb eimttal, — e. g. in ict) t)a6e x\)X\ XilXt 
ei tint a I gcfc^cn, I saw him only once, — the principal accent 
is laid upon ein, which may be separated again from mol (Ctll 
3J?al) : it differs in thi$ respect from the adverb of time, cilt* 
nial, once, one day, some time or other ; in which the prin- 
cipal accent is laid upon mal, and in which ein is frequently 
omitted in popular language ; e. g. ict) ^oAi i^ Citlttial (or 

ntal) gefe^eu, I saw him one day; e^ voax einmal ein ^bni^, 

there was once a king. 
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5. Fractional numerals are formed by compounding ordinal 
numerals ^ith the substantive Xl^cil} part, which is contracted 
with the termination of the ordinal numeral into td; e. g* 
2>rittet, 2?icrtet, %ixnftzU &c. a third, fourth, fifth part, &c. 
They are employed as substantives of the neuter gender, and 
declined accordingly. Instead of 3wcitcl, the adjective ^al6, 
half, is employed; which, when standing before names of 
countries and places of the neuter gender, is commonly not 
inflected ; e. g. ^alb fionbon. 

6. Dimidiative numerals, analogous to the Greek and Latin 
numerals of the same description (^ftirsra^ro^, sesquitertius), 
are formed by compounding ordinal numerals with |)al6 ; e. g. 
btitte^ate, t)icrtCl^ol6, &c. two and a half (literally the third 
half), three and a half. For one and a half, there is ailbctt* 
|>al6 (literally the other or second half). These numerals are 
not inflected. 

§ 136. 

The following are of the description of indefinite numerals 
(§ 133); jeber, jeglidbcr, jebivebcv, every; iebetmann, every body; 

niandK, ctlid;c, ctwcldbe, einige, some; alle, all; t^id, many, 

much ; weiu^, few, little ; me^r, more ; Weniget, less ; mi\}Xini 
several; ganj, all, whole; ^enug, enough. — ^^dner, not one; 
@tWa^, a little, some ; and 9}idbt^, nothing ; are of the same 
description, in as far as they express relation of number or 
quantity. Indefinite numerals are considered as adjectives, 
and are inflected accordingly ; except 3<^b^nn<^ttn, @twa^, and 
^{ijXi^ which are regarded as substantives. Q:\x0ai9 9Iici)t^, 
and genugs have no inflection at all; etlidbe? et)Vdct)e, einige, 
ntan^, and alte, do not admit of an article, and therefore are 
always inflected in the ancient form (^ 116). The inflection 
of feimt has been mentioned in ^ 132. In 3^^^^^^^" o^^'y 
the genitive case 3^^^^^^^^^^^ ^s inflected. @a«J, like \)oXb 
($ 135), is not inflected when it stands before names of coun- 
tries and places of the neuter gender; e. g. QdXil Stl^lanb, 

In the use of the indefinite numerals, particular attention 
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ought to be paid to tlie distinction of the relation of a number 
of individuals (many persons, a^o persons), from the relation 
of a quantity of things, in which individuality is not distin- 
guished (^ 6) {much money, little water). 3^tct, jCfllicfecr, j[Cb= 

wcbcr, ^^betmann, eriid;c, cttveldx, ehii^e, niand;e, and nic&veve, 

always express a relation of number, (iXWC^iy Siidbt^, QC^Wlt 
on the contrary, denote a relation of quantity ; but allc, tJiel, 
WCni.g, nie^r, Wenivjev, gcmig, fcin, are used in both senses, 
which then are frequently distinguished by the inflection of 
the numeral. Thus all, if used in the plural, refers to 
number : in the singular, on the contrary, it implies quan- 
tity: e. g. allc 3)4cnfd;cn, all men; in alien S^ingcn, in all 

things; an alien Drten, in all places; and allc^ ©clb, all the 
money; alle 2i^elt, all the world, all people; a I let 2Pein, all 
the wine; in allev 6ile, in all haste, 2llle^ however (sing. 
neUt.), like tai and XCdi (§ 125, 129), is sometimes applied 
also to an indefinite number of persons ; e. g. ^lle^ frcuct ftdby 
every body is happy *. The definite article is never placed 
after all) as in English. When all is used in the singular 
number, and is followed by a pronoun, the termination of 
inflection is frequently dropped ; e. g. et Wei^ t?on all bem 
nicbt^, he knows nothing of all that ; all mein ®elb, all my 
money; all tiefet 2Uein, all this wine. 3111 is never em- 
ployed in the signification of xvhole {totus)^ like the English 
alii in all the year^ ba^ ganje 3^^^ 5 ^^^ ^^^ ^^V^ ^^" S^nj^n 

Xaq ; in all Venice^ in ,qanj Sencbifl. 

= 3eber, ieglidbet, and jebweber, have the same distributive sig- 
nification which eoery has in English : they relate to persons 
or things of any number, and stand also in the room of the 
English each: e. g. 3ei^^^ ^^^^ fein 2?atertanb, every one praises 

his own country ; SUle finb flefdbSftig, 3cber auf feine 2Beife, all 

are busy, each in his own way; (gi (inb JWei ^riibet, unb 3ebcr 
l^at ein tefonbere^ ©efcbSft, they are two brothers, and each of 
them has a separate business. In some instances the gene- 
rality of a number, which is expressed in English in a distri- 
butive way by every ^ is denoted in German only by all ; e. g. 
alle 3^^J^^> alle Xa^e, every year, every day; alle btei 

• ^tr Mat ber Sru(^, unb 3(rfe* (Ticket mid). Sch, 
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3)?Dnate, every three months; fcin ^aiii ift Allien offen, his 
house is open to every body; ct W?Ci^ 2Ule^, he knows every 
thing. ^ibzVy je^licbcr, and j[cbivcbcr, are used only in the sin- 
gular number, except in the expression 9lUe unt 3cbe, all and 
every of them. 

3)?a)ldbc in a general way implies an indefinite number, and 
etlicbe, etwclcbe, (some of,) a definite or indefinite number; e. g. 

er^at ntanc&c ^eunbc, luib CrtUcbe J^abcn il;m Sewcifc il^rer 

^rcunbfdbaft (je^eben, he has (a number of) friends, and some 
of them have given him proofs of their attachment ; bit @efeU^ 

fcbafl BefJe^t aui jwanji^ a)?itaUet)ctit, a6er etUdbe jinb a6we* 

fenb, the society consists of twenty members, but some of 
them are absent. *ii)?ancl)Cr is also used in the singular number, 
and then corresponds to the English mani/ a ; e. g. boA tltacbt 
xm ma lldbe fdblafTofe 9?ac{)t9 that causes me many a sleepless 
night*. @m(qe, if applied to a number, implies a,^w(but 
more than one); e.g. einjge Slcpfel, some apples; eitlige 
^na6cn, some boys : employed before abstract substantives, it 
denotes quantity ; e. g. c^ ijl nocb eiltige •^offnutlg, there is 
some hope Jeft; eiuit) C tm a ^cn^ in some measure. 

When the indefinite numerals t^icl and IVClli^ refer to a 
quantity, they are not inflected; e.g. l?icl ^Baffct iml) XOiX[\Q 
30etn, much water and little winef. Applied to a number, on 
the contrary, they are always inflected, if used substantively ; 

e.g. 2?iele finb bcmfen, aber aCeni^e (inb au^erwa^lt J : but if 

used adjectively, they are employed either with or without in- 
flection ; e. g. ^ierfinb vide ^mnfe, a6cv wcniijc 5letjte, and 

e^ fli6t tJiel jjvanfe, a6er IVCni^ ?kt^tC, there are many patients 
but few physicians §. 

S^e^t and IVCtli.^er are not generally inflected ; e. g. ii ^i6t 

* 2)te6 t(l ber n(te @(^nup(A^ noc^, bie Snufbn^n m n n (^ e 6 ivnt^fenbcn Xnfented. Sch, 
%\fi iverbet mnnc^en nlten ^reunb be^ru^en. Sch, 

f 2)a ivar menig (?(^re ju er»>er6en. S'cft. 
93ie( no(^ ^nft t>u von mtr su f^i^ren. Sch. 
®ie ^nben fo ivenif) 9?eugter. Sch. 
^it wenig SOi^ unb uiel IBel^nocn. (?o7A^. 

I ^6 I)a(ten'6 l^ter no(^ 9)ie(e mit bem >^of. i^cA. 
^6 fi>nnen fi(^ nur ^entge re^iren. iS'c/i. 

§ ^^nrtrt l^rtt no<^ uic( uer&orgne ^reunbc. Sch. 
C^d 6roud)t nic^t ute( ^orte. i^cA. 
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l;icv me{)v 9fcid;c, aDer nodb mcl;r Slrme aU a«t)er6Wo, there are 

more rich but at the same time more poor here than elsewhere ; 

bet^WO, there ai'e fewer physicians but also fewer patients here 
than elsewhere. The form wcl^tetC, like the French plusieurs, 
has not. the signification of the comparative degree, but answers 
the English several ; e.g. idb i)(iU mi\)XiXZ SSricfc erl^atten, I 
had several letters. 

(^Wvai used substantively as an indefinite numeral implies 
a small quantity; e. g. qi6 mit nut @twa^, give me only a 
little. It is frequently employed adjectively in the sense of 
the English some ; e, g. fli6 mx iXVocii Stob, give me some 
bread; iXXOO^i @clb, some money. Employed adverbially it 
corresponds to the English somemhat^ in expressions like et ifl 
iXVOO^i tafltg, he is somewhat troublesome; et Befinbet jtdb 
iXVOdi BeflTet, he is somewhat better. 

9?idbt^ is never employed adjectively, except when standing 
before an adjective in the neuter gender used substantively 
(§ 7); e. g. iX ifl tlidbt^ ©Utei an ibm, there is nothing good 
in him; iX \)CiX xm w\A)Xi ^Itl^cm^me^ S^fa^t, he said nothing 
pleasant to me. 

The indefinite numerals, wancbcr, atlc, t)iet, ttiel^r, fdlt, are 
compounded with tci into variative numerals ; e. g. ntatldbcrld, 

aUerlci, &c. : and jcbet, etlidbe, eini^e, maiidbcv, alle, t?iel, me^r, 

are compounded with mal into reiterative adverbs ; e. g. jebe^s 
mat, eimflewal, &c. (§ 135.) Instead of feinmat we commonly 

use mental: and t?ic(niat, ntel^miat, nietnal, like jcittat(atany 

time), commonly assume a final i (t?ielmal^, mel^tmal^, niemal^, 

jemaU). 

Observation 1. — In German all adjective indefinite numerals are, like 
other adjectives, used substantively (§ 7) ; e. g. 3eber, every body ; ^ancj?er, 
many a man; (5tticbC, some people; 2?icU, many persons; %lMy every- 
thing. Before 3<^^^^ jie^ddbcr, and jebweber, the indefinite article is fre- 
quently employed; e. g. Cin S^^^*** every one. 

Observation 2. — There are no German words corresponding to the English 
either^ neither, ant/, and each as far as one of two is implied. Either is 
rendered by einer pen beibon, one of both ; neither by feilier UOn beibcit, 
none of both ; and each by ^Cber. Any is variously translated, according 
to its signification ; e. g. any body, ^ebevmanrt ; any thing, dUf^; m any 
place, iiberan ; and any one, any man, irgenb 3cmanb; in any place, any- 
where, ir^etlbWC ; at any time, ^tl irg^rtb eincr ^Clt. 
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CHAPT£a VI. — Of Adverbs. 

J 137. 

Those forms of substantives, adjectives, pronouns, and nu- 
merals, which express the relations of locality, time, or 
manner, are regarded as adverbial ; e. g. he lives in the 
country ; he arrived before night ; he came in great haste 
(§13). Adverbs liovfeyer^ in the stricter sense of the word, 
are only those inflexible forms of ivords which express the 
same relations as abroad^ soon, quickly *. Adverbs are either 
notional or relational words ($1); the former being made 
from substantives and adjectives (or participles), whilst the 
latter are formed from pronouns and numerals. Many adverbs 
however, although formed from substantives and adjectives, 
now express merely place, time, &c, in reference to the 
speaker, and are accordingly to be regarded as relational 
words; e. g. o6en, above; imtcn, below; j[C$t, now; ba% 
soon ; freilidb, indeed. 

§ 138. 

The following adverbs are of the description of relational 
words : — 

1. Most adverbs of place. Such are, the demonstrative and 
interrogative adverbial pronouns |>ict, ba, bott, Jt?0, &c. (§ 128, 
131) : some compounds of pronouns, e. g. btoBen, there above; 

brunten, there below ; braugcn, without doors ; ^ienJeben, here 

below ; bieffctt^, on this side ; jfCnfeit^, on that side : and the 

adverbs, au^en, without ; intien, within ; o6en, above ; unten, 

below; nicbet, down; ^intcn, behind ; tJOtn, before; foft, forth, 
off; W^di away ; junicf , back ; tcdbt^j to the right hand ; linf^, 
to the left hand ; tJOWStt^, forwards ; Viicfn^dtt^, backwards ; 

irgenb, anywhere; nit.qenb, nowhere; u6etalt, aUent|>aI6en, 

everywhere ; Ocifammcn, jufamttteil, together. 

2. Most adverbs of time. Such are, baitn, al^bantt, then ; 
Wamt, when; baitiat^, at that time; einff, once; erf?, juerft 



• ©tflnmifltif. 5 9, 161. 
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first; erjien^, in the first place; ^Weitcn^, secondly, &c.; je, 
jemal^, ever, at any time; immet, aUcjeit, (fSt^, always; nim- 
tttcr, never ; j[e$t, Itun, now ; nodb, still ; fc()on, bcteit^, already ; 
6alb, soon ; VOXmali, foilff, formerly ; eBCH, just now ; mulicfj, 
iunflff, lately; fogtcidb, immediately; llSdbllen^, the next time; 
JU^ieidb, at the same time; ineijlen^, mostly; t)eute, today; 
motflcn, tomorrow; gclictn, yesterday; ubemtotgen, the day 
after tomorrow ; tOVflCJlctn, the day before yesterday. 

3. The adverbs oi frequency and of intensity* Frequency is 
implied by oft, often ; felten, seldom ; Wicbet, ofietttial^, again ; 
and by the adverbial numerals eintttot, JWeintal, &c. (§ 135.) 
Intensity is implied by fo, as (Lat tam)\ ttJie, at^, as (Lat. 
quam^ ac) ; fel^t, very ; ^at, quite ; fo.^at, even ; ii6erau^, ex- 
ceedingly; beina^C, faff, nearly ; nor, only; ouct^, even; faum, 
scarcely; Jtt, too; eitU.i)Cimia^cn, in some measure; ^anjUdbs 
entirely ; weit, 6ei WCitem, far ; ^bd;ft, most ; win&eff, least 

4. The adverbs of mood (§ 8, 10). Such are, jo, yes; bocft, 
yet, however; wal^vtidb, filVWa^t, indeed; Wirfticfj, really; 
jwar, fteilidb, though, however; iiein, uic{jt, no, not; feine^^ 
WiQii not -at all; o6, if; etwa, tJicUeidbt, perhaps; wol, per- 
haps, indeed ; ival;vfdbcintidb, probably ; qetn, with pleasure ; 
burdbau^!, allctbinjj^, fcl;tcc()tcrbiiy^, by all means ; muifi^tmif 
at least ; and some others. 

5. A few adverbs of manner : viz. fo, so, thus ; ttjje, how, as ; 
nnt)CV^, otherwise ; c6ct1 fo, in the same way; QiXCk^i fo, exactly 
so. 

§ 139. 

The proper use of the relational adverbs requires particular 
attention, because their signification, like that of most other 
relational words, is more vague than that of notional words. 
In this respect the following remarks may be of use. 

The adverb of place, ba, frequently expresses the relation 
of time, and takes the signification of then ; e. g. bet 2?atcr fant 
mi, ba Wat gtoge ^eube, the father arrived, then there was 
great happiness *. 

.pict implies the locality of the person wiio speaks, in the 
absence of any motion, either toward it or away from it ; e. g. 



'lOenn brr J)»>nner fjnUt, bn fii^fen firf> nUe ^^'•frjcn in ^ee ©rf^irffnU ©fivnft. Sch, 
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er t))Ot)ttt l^ter, he dwells here. The adverbs ^et and ^in are 
not generally expressed by any words in English : ^et implies 
a motion towards the speaker, whilst ^in implies a motion 
away from him ; e. g. f omnt {^er, come towards me ; gi^ ^m, 
go away : they retain the same signification when com- 
pounded with prepositions or other adverbs. Thus we distin- 
guish er YCitet ifitti ^^^ he rides in this, in that place, from et teitet 
i^ier(^et, he rides towards this spot (where the speaker stands); 
boirt(^ht, towards that spot (pointed out by the speaker, and 
away from him) ; ba^tt, from that spot (towards the speaker) ; 
baifixu towards that spot (removed from the speaker) *. In 
historical narrative, however, where the person who speaks is 
lost sight ot^ l^et and f^in are referred to the person spoken of; 
e. g. it rief i^n l^etdn, he called him in ; ^tttui ging ^imni, 
Peter went out. •jgct and ^in placed after prepositions, which 
in that case have the subordinate accent, take the place of the 
demonstrative pronouns bai, that, and biefc^, this ; e. g. VOti)Ct 
1iact)|)Ct, before (that), after (that), afterwards ; votjjin, a short 
time ago (before this) (§ 128). In ba^Ct, from that (thence); 
bobitti to that (thither) ; ltJO()er, from what (whence) ; Wol^in, 
to what (whither); I^CV and bin, which take the principal accent, 
have assumed the power of prepositions. In \VOl)it the com- 
ponents are sometimes separated again, as they are in where- 
from in English ; e. g. IVO foment iX {)Ct ? where does he come 
from f ? 

The signification of lUUI differs from that of j[e$t, which is 
purely an adverb of time, and implies the present time in 
reference to the speaker ; e. g. ct fd^rcibt j|c$t, he is now 
writing: whereas mui always relates to an antecedent, which 
is regarded as a cause; e. g. bu l^ajl ii veifptocljen, uun UlU^t 
tu SBJort fatten, you promised it, therefore you must keep your 
word. It is equivalent to the English well in expressions like 
mm, id; l)a6e ilid;t» baflCfleu, well, I have no objection to it ; 



* There being in English no adverbs corresponding to ^tr and ()tn, the direction 
of a motion in reference to the place occupied by the speaker is someUnies dibtin- 
giiished by the use of different verbs. Ihus togo^ to tnke^ express a motion away 
from the speaker; whilst to come, to brhig, refer to a motion towards him. In the 
German verbs Qcf)tn, fiMiimen, n»'f)men, brinflen, no relation of the speaker is under- 
stood. 

t ^c tuxn ^fr v2(!>mu(( ^e rV Sch. 
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nun, Wai Wimfdbefl bix'^ well, what do you wish for*? And 
it is employed even in the signification of since ; e. g. nun biz 

©efa^r t?oru6er if?, fbnnen wit o^ne §utdbt fein, (now) since the 

danger is over, we may be without fear f . 

©OUfl originally means at another time ; e. g. Ct triuft ^CUtC 
2Bcin, foil (I ttiuft et 2yafrer, today he drinks wine, usually (all 
other days) he drinks water; Hz ©ttafcn Watcn fonjl fdblcc()t, 
the roads were formerly bad : but it is applied also to place, 
manner, and other relations ; e. g. fonjlM^O, elsewhere ; et j?c{>t 
h\a^ dixii ijl a6ev fonft gefimb, he looks pale, but he is other- 
wise in good health. It has a conditional signification in ex- 
pressions like bix nm^t arbeiteti, fonfi wirjl bu SJotl^ leiben, you 

must work, otherwise you will be in want. 

The relational adverbs of time, ctj?, first ; fc()On, already ; 
and iiodbj still, yet ; if referred to the predicate, are employed 
in the same way as the corresponding adverbs in English ; 

e. g. idb Will etjf atbeitert unb bann fpieten, I shall first work 

and then play; et fdblaft fcfjon, he is already sleeping; et 
fdblaft nodbj he is still sleeping. 

. These words are, however, more extensively employed in 
German than in English ; being frequently referred, not to 
the predicate, but to another word expressing a relation of 

time ; e. g. ctfi gcflcni, fdbon ^cute, noclb biefen 2l6etib. Such 

modes of expression being generally contrary to the English 
idiom, they cannot be literally translated ; and the adverbs of 
time, erf?, fcbon, nodb, must either be left out altogether, or the 
sense requires to be pointed out by circumlocution. Their 
signification is to be pointed out as follows : — evj? implies not 
before^ and fcbou not later than^ both referred to a point of 
time ; whilst nodb expresses not before^ as well as not later^ but 
referred to a duration of time : we say, et if? etf? Qi^ttXi OXif^i- 
fOtttttlCU, he did not arrive till yesterday; et if? fdbon flef?em 
atlgefotttnten, he arrived yesterday (and not today) ; idb ^b^^^ 
i^n nodb gcf?eni flefe|)n, it was but yesterday that I saw him, 
I saw him only yesterday; et Wivb nodb \)ii\Xi anfonittien, he 
will still arrive in the course of the day, or, he will arrive this 



* g?un, mir ift '^iizi lie6, (!efd)ief)t nur C^tmnd. Sch. 

\ 5Ci6 fnnn bid) nnflfliqcn, nun bu niicf) fcnnfl? Sch. 
Unb nun bcr ^imnifl bcinrn ©d)ritt I)ierf)cr fldcnfet, fp (rt# brt6 Witfcib fiegcn. Sch. 
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very day ; idb foil e^ it]l m&Cfim Cirfajjtett, I am to know it 
only tomorrow, or, not till tomorrow ; idb fott ti f C& n j[e$t 
ttfcifytttti I am to know even now (it is not to be withheld from 

me any longer) ; icb foil ti nod) biefe 2Podbe, nodb ^eute zxfa^f 

tttlf I am to know it within this week, this very day. The 
same words, etf}, fc^cn, and ttod)^ are also employed as adverbs 
of quantity and number, preceding other expressions of mea- 
sure : in that case erfi implies only no more than, fdbotl as much 

as, and nodb moreover ,- e. g. er bat ctft cin @lcii gettunfen, he 

has drunk only (no more than) one glass; cr ^aX fdboil citte 
ganje 5lafc{>e getrunfen, he has drunk as much as a whole 
bottle; et will 110C{> eill @lai ttinfen, he wishes to drink an- 
other glass ; itft breimol, no more than three times ; fdboti bxiu 
maU as much as three times ; noc(^ btcintal, three times more. 
Intensity is denoted by nodb in expressions like Witltl icb dtxd} 
nOCJb fo reidb W'dn, however rich I should be; wmn idb ^^ c^^d) 
nocb fo flUt ttteine, however well intentioned it be: it has an 
adversative signification in expressions like WiV olU 6cjCU,9Cn 
C^, unb bit ^WCifcltl nodb ? we all affirm it and yet you doubt? 
@c{>on, as an adverb of mood, strengthens an assertion in ex- 
pressions like cv n?ivb fdbon anbrcr 3)?ciium(5 xverbcn, he will 

(yet) change his opinion; idb JVill i^n fdbou JWinflCU, I shall 
(certainly) force him. 

3*0, yes, is employed as an adverb of mood, to express that 
an assertion is certain or self-evident ; for which purpose the 
interrogative foi'm is frequently used in English; e. g. icfy 

fcimc i^n, ct ifl jra mein $8ewanbtet, I know him, is he not a 
relation of mine? c^ tcgmt ici, wix fbuimeit nid;t au^(jcben, you 

see that it rains, we cannot go out. 

9luc() stands as an adverb of quantity in expressions like 
aucb bet 2Beifcfte famt imtt, even the wisest may err. 9ludb, 
if added to the interrogative pronoun ivct, Wai, gives it the 
signification of the English whoever ; e. g. mv Ct audb fcij 
whoever he may be; Wai CV audb fciflC, whatever he may say*. 

The relational adverb JVOl is originally the same with the 
notional adverb Wol;l, well, which is applied to that which 
pleases our feelings ; e. g. Wol^ltl^Stig, charitable ; WO^l Wollen, 



son* if)x <iu(tf m brrrufn fi<\H, in (Jnglnnb feib i^r nic^t fdjulbifl. Sch, 
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to wish well ; woi^l au^fe^ett, to look well ; idb Bin WO^U I a^ 
well : and differs in that way from gut, which applies to that 
which is good in itself; e. g. gut ^anbeltl, to act well ; QUt 
fdbtci6enj to write well ; ct ifi gut, he is good. SBo^l or wol, 
used as a relational adverb, implies possibility or probability ; 
e. g. bai ift W 1 Cin 9lu^tanber, (I suppose) that he is a foreigner; 
ev l)at Wol ©elb, aitt Umn 2?erjlat1&, he has indeed money 
but no sense *. Sometimes it may be translated by the English 
indeed f. 

The relational adverb gem, which is peculiar to the German, 
is supplied in English by the verb to like ; e. g. idb ^^^ i^^ 
getn, I like him ; et triltft gem 2L^eit1, he likes wine; er tanjet 
getn, he likes to dance. 

§ 140. 
The following adverbs are notional words : — 
1.) A few adverbs of place and time; e. g. ofht^att^, east- 
ward; weflWart^, westward; Betgan, up-hill; betgab, down- 
hill; unterweg^, on the way; and ttiorgeii^, in the morning; 
a6cu&^, in the evening; nadbt^, in the night; tSglidb, every 
day ; jal^rfidb, every year ; enblidb, at last ; augen6iicflic|b> in a 
moment. 

2.) All adverbs of manner, with a few exceptions (§ 138). 
They are formed from verbs, from adjectives, or from sub- 
stantives. Those formed from verbs commonly have the form 
of the present participle; e. g. et fptac() ladbetll^, he said with 
a smile ; \x 6at midb btiligeub, he requested me in a pressing 
way; er fpvidbt fliegeub, he speaks fluently. The past par- 
ticiple, however, is also used as an adverb of manner ; e. g. ev 
fommt geriijtet or gepu$t, he comes armed, or in full dress: 
and the past participle of intransitive verbs is connected in a 
peculiar way with the verb Fommetl, in order to denote the 

manner of motion ; e. g. et fbntttit g el a ufe II, gefal;ten, gc* 

titten, he comes running, in a carriage, on horseback |. In 

* Q\x^ liiflet w o ( role ©nblngton ju cnben ? Sch. 

^6 roicb ivad 'JIuberd ivol 6ebeuten. Sch. 

SIuc^ cin ^fie-idfjcft tnuft noci) luot beni ^oifcr jufammen. Sch. 
t 5SJd ( i(l er feiner uon ben roei^jen X^oren, bie cine fnrf(t)c ^eieert^nlne ft^metjt. Sch. 
t 3((6 tx rtuf cincm flnttli(^en 9?p0 fommt gcritten, ^6rt er em @torf(cin erPlingen, 
fin ^:prii'fter roar'd, ocran f ammt ber ^e^ner g c f cf) r i 1 1 e n. Sch, 

3ene qeivnltigen 20etter6a<^e fommen finfter gernufd^t unb geft^offen. Sdi. 
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the expression t^crloven f^i^iXh to be lost, the participle is also 
considered as an adverb. This participle used adverbially, 
which we call the Gerund, is to be distinguished from the 
participle used adjectively; e. g. in bct tanjcnbe ^na6c, the 
dancing boy (§ 77). Adverbs of manner are formed from 
abstract substantives by means of the affixes tid^, l^aft, and 
from names of materials by means of the affix idbt; e. g. gUicf- 
lidb, fortunately ; |?a«b^aft, constantly ; faljidbt, like salt : and 
adverbs formed in this way are also used as adjectives (§ 52). 
In German, adjectives are generally employed as adverbs of 
manner, without assuming any distinctive termination ; e. g. 
cr fdbmBt fdbon> he writes beautifully; ev fpridbt fcbledbt, he 
speaks badly; et at6citet flcigi^, he works diligently. In old 
German the adverbial relation was frequently expressed by 
the genitive case, which has been retained in some adverbs 
and adverbial expressions ; e. g. Client)^? in haste ; ^ufcl^enb^, 
visibly; Vit^iiiWi, in vain; flu^^, quickly; jlvacf^, directly; 
mot^etll, in the morning; tmdbt^, in the night; folflcnbcts 
ma^Cn, in the following way ; cinigctma^cn, in some measure ; 
gUictlidbeweife, fortunately; jal^linfl^, suddenly; 6li«Mit1<)^, 
blindly ; etjleit^, firstly, &c. 

Observation, — An old practice of forming adverbs of manner from adjec- 
tives by the affix \\6) has been retained in a few instances; e. g. ftUgdd^, 
Wei^Iidb, wisely ; bdcl>Uc(>, highly ; trCUHct^, faithfully; wa^rlict^, truly. 

§141. 

The adverbs of manner admit of a comparison, the forms of 
which are the same with those of adjectives (§ 117) ; e. g. et 
ifl I^Odb, \)'ii\)iX, ^bdbfl geadbtet, he is highly, more highly, in 
the highest degree esteemed; et fd)rei6t fcbbn, fc()bner, am 
fc()bllflet1, he writes beautifully, more beautifully, the most 
beautifully. There are however different forms of the super- 
lative degree, by which the difference of the superlative of 
eminence and the superlative of comparison (§ 118) is distin- 
guished. The superlative of eminence is commonly expressed 
either by the simple form of the superlative degree, or by the 
preposition auf with the accusative case ; e. g. kX QtiX^X @ic 

freunbUdbff, or a\xfi {a\xf ^ai) fteutibUdbfte, he salutes 
you most kindly ; et teoete tttidb |>bjTid;(f, or aixH l)bflidb|te 
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an, he addressed me most politely; et i|l ^6cf)ff, or aufi 
^bcl)ftC CrftCUt, he is most highly pleased. The superlative of 
comparison, on the other hand, is expressed by the preposition 

an with the dative case ; e.g. er fflix^t @ie ant (an bem) frcunb^ 
Udjjlen, ct rebcte mid; am |>b|Tidbjien a% the most kindly, 
the most politely of all; er wat am ^pct)|ten erfveut, most of 

all pleased. The superlative of eminence is also frequently 
pointed out by the termination cn^ ; e. g. fdbbnjlen2>, bcffcn^, 

meiflen^. In ^bdbficn^, at the most (c^ fojiet l^bdbjlcn^ brei 

©otben, it costs but three florins at the most) ; lan.qjicn^, at 
the longest time ; WCnifljicn^ and minbcjicn^, at least ; fpStefien^, 
at the latest; this form implies the highest ^055/6/^ degree. 

Of the relational adverbs, only fettcn, oft, balb, and getn, 
admit of a comparison. The comparative of balb however is 
supplied by el^er, and the superlative by eJ^eftcn^ and am C^CJlcn: 
the comparative and superlative of QiXW are supplied by ticbct 

and am tic6flen. 



Chapter VII. — Of Prepositions. 

§ 142. 

Prepositions are expressive, not of notions, but merely of 
relations of locality : they are accordingly of the description 
of relational words (^ 1, 10). Prepositions are also employed 
in order to denote the relation of time; e. g. on Sunday, before 
this day : and the relation of causality ; e. g. to kill one by 
poison (Lat. veneno\ to starve wiUi hunger (L?Li. fame\ to 
choose one for his friend (Lat. amicum) : but still the relation 
of locality is to be considered as their original meaning ; it 
being, on the other hand, originally the purpose of cases to 
express the relation of causality (see Syntax, ^ 178) *. 

Prepositions indicating the relation of causality are to be 
regarded as standing in lieu of cases ; and we shall express 



* (5JratnmiUtf. § 166, 210. 
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their use in the Syntax, in treating of the cases which they 
supply. 

All prepositions, properly so called, are originally adverbs 
of place: some substantives and adverbs, however, are now 
employed in the same manner as prepositions, though for the 
most part they do not imply a relation of locality ; e. g. on 
account of^ fot^ the sake of, instead of, during. We consider 
them as prepositions, improperly so called {9lftCtprapojltionen). 

§ 143. 

In the signification of the prepositions, properly so called, 
we distinguish the relation of mere locality [above or below, 
before or behind, within or without, or together, with another), 
and that of rest in or of motion to ox from a place. 

The most part of prepositions express both relations at the 
same time : some of them, however, imply merely the direc^ 
tion of a motion ; e. g. tJOn, from (the direction from) ; fiir, 
for ; QiQiXU against (the direction towards an object). The 
relation of mere locality is expressed by the preposition itself; 
e.g. u6et, above ; initCt, below : but that of rest or of motion to 
or from a place, is commonly pointed out by the case of the 
governed substantive ; e.g. er )VOl[)nt iti betn .6^wf<?j he lives 
in the house; it Qi\)X \\\ \>Oii ^^aiX^^ he goes into the house. 

According to this general notion, the prepositions oufet) 
out of, without ; 6ei, near ; bimicn, within ; mit, with ; ne6|?, 
together with ; which imply rest in a place, govern the dative 
case. The prepositions tJOn, from, of; and dwii from ; which 
express the direction of a motion from a place, also govern the 
dative case. 

The prepositions butdb, through ; fiir, for; flcgcn and Wibcr, 
against; and um? about, round ; which imply the direction of 
a motion towards a plac,e, govern the accusative case. How- 
ever, nacfc, to, though it expresses the same direction, governs 
the dative case. 

The prepositions an, on; auf, upon; jointer, behind; in, in, 
into ; nefecn, at the side of; itfecr, over, above ; uuter, under, 
below ; tJOV, before ; govern the dative case, when rest in a 
place is implied : but when motion towards a place is expressed, 
they govern the accusative case. The preposition ju, at, to, 
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however, always governs the dative case, though motion to- 
wards a place be implied. 

Observatio7t. ^In ancient German the prepositions in, uiltCt*, and au^cr, 
were also used with the genitive case ; which practice has been retained in 
inbejfen and unterbefjctl, in the mean time (Lat. interea); untCrwCQC^, on 
the way; au^cr CanbCSl, out of the country, abroad. In VOn %[UY^ {>er, 
from ancient times*, the genitive case stands elliptically. 

I. Prepositions which govern the Dative case, 

2?on, axii, auger, tiiinten. 

§ 144. 

The preposition t)0l1 expresses the direction of a motion 
from an object in the most general way; e. g. ei* fOttlJttt tJDll 

ehiem ^eimt)e, tjon $ari^, t?om 9?i)cim, t?on bent JBetge, t?on 

Often, he comes from a friend, from Paris, from the Rhine, 
from the hill, from the east. It also denotes an origin or 
commencement of space and time ; e. g. 20em tJOttt ^ap, wine 
from the Cape; t?om Sfbeim 6i^ m bie Gl6e, from the Rhine 
to the Elbe; tJOW 2Bei^«adbtei1 6i^ Dftent, from Christmas till 
Easter. In composition, t?on is always supplied by a6 ; e. g. 

abfallen, to fall off; atireifen, to depart; a6fc(;neiben, to cut 
oflF. 

5lu^ implies a motion from within a place ; e. g. bie ©teilte 
fallen awl ber Cuft, the stones fall from (out of) the atmo- 
sphere; et ^og einen SStief axxiiix Xafdbe, he took a' letter out 

of his pocket. It is used before names of countries, towns, 
and inclosed places, whenever a motion from within the same 

is expressed; e. g. er f bmmt ani (Jngtanb, axx^ Conbon, a\xi 

hit ©tabt, au^ ber ^irc()e, from town, from church, &c 

^Uger implies no motion, and differs in this way from att^; 
e. g. er WOlbnt au§er ber ©tabt, he lives without the town ; er 

iff auger bent ^^aufe, he is without doors; er ifl auger @e- 

fa\)X9 he is out of danger. 9luger implies exclusion from a 
generality, in expressions like atte auger bir ^a6en e^ gewugt, 

all of them knew it except you ; nientanb auger i^nt War iaj 

nobody was there but he. 

* ^rei ipnr bfr ©(^weijer Don WtaMtH l^er. Sch, 
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Simicn implies within^ but is applied only to time ; e. g. 
6 nut en ^tet Xa^ett, within three days. 

6ef> ntit, ncbff. 

$ 14*5. 

The preposition 6ei expresses vicinity in the most general 
way; e. g. 6ei dimxti tt>0^mn, to live with one; 6ci Simm 
ft^eHy to sit near or by one; 6ei ^^miffurt, near Frankfort; 

ftc fJc^en 6ei einanber, they stand together; ba^ ifl 6ei \xx\i 

Sledbten^ {Sch,)f that is lawful with us. ^ci as a preposition of 
time implies co-existence; e. g. 6ei ©Olinenauf^atljjr &t sun- 
rise; 6ei fchict 5ltlfunft, at his arrival ; ticim Jobe be^ ^bttis 
ge^ at the death of the king; Bet @ele.()Cn|feit9 on the occasion; 
bii Xage^ in the day-time; bet Stadbt, in the night-time. 

The preposition ntit expresses not so much a co-existence 
in space, as a society in an action; e. g. mtt dmixti S^Xid^iXU 
Cfjen, trmfen, retfen) to speak, to eat, to drink, to travel, in 
company with a person ; mtt eiltanbet, with one another. 

92e6f} expresses neither a co-existence in space, nor society, 
but a combination of persons or things not otherwise con- 
nected with one another ; e. g. \>iX JSmber tl*at 11 e 6 (f eitiem 
^tta^iXi \)in\% the brother entered together with a stranger; 

er \)ax feine Sbrfe lie 6 ft feinet \X\)x tjerioren, he has lost his 

purse together with his watch. 

imd), JU. 

§ 146. 
The preposition nad^ expresses the direction of a motion 

towards srplace ; e.g. er fle^t nacf) ^artg, nadb Seutfdblanb, 

nadb Dflen, nadb ^aufe, he goes to Paris, to Germany, to the 
eastward, home. It is never employed when motion towards a 
person is expressed. As a preposition of time it corresponds 
with the English aftet^- e. g. nact) SBet(^nac()ten9 after Christ- 
mas. 

The preposition jtt, like the English at^ expresses rest in a 
place ; but it is used in this signification only before names of 
towns, villages, and before .^aui in the signification of home^ 

M 
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ill order to denote the locality of persons and personal actions ; 
e. g. bet ^ahU J a 9fom, the Pope at Rome; et l^^^t ^U JWeopd 
einen ^rcunb an^cttoffen, he met a friend at Naples ; et ift J U 
.gaufe, he is at home: and when locality is expressed by 
reference to a person; e. g. ^Ut OTedbten, ^UV fiillfen, to one's 
right or left hand; ^ineut JUt ©eite fte&eHj to stand at one's 
side; (imm ^U ^itgen fallen, to throw one's self at one's feet. 
3u also expresses the direction of a motion towards sl person; 
e. g. et gel^t ium 2?atet, he goes to his father; et fc()icft i^lt JU 
fement %tmnbi9 he sends him to his friend. A direction of 
motion towards a place can be expressed by ^u only when it 
is opposed to t?on ; e. g. vot\ £ant) ^U iaviby from land to land ; 

von ^ani ^u ^ani^ from house to house. 

An addition or union is also expressed by ^U in expressions 
like bet ©atten fii^mt JU bem .^aufe, the garden belongs to 
the house; 2Caffet jum SSJeine giegen, to pour water into the 
wine. In all other cases in which ju stands before names of 
things, e. g. ^u 2?ette, or ju Xifdbe fle^en, to go to bed, to go 
to table, it expresses rather a relation of causality, viz. the 
intention of sleeping, dining. 3^ is used as a preposition of 
time only before the general denominations of time; e. g. jut 
Xt6^XiX\ 3^it, at the proper time; ju btei 3)?aten, at three times ; 

jam etjlen 3)?ale, the first time. 

II. Prepositions governing the Accusative case, 

butc{>, urn, fle^qen, wibet, fiit. 

The preposition butdb, like throi^h^ always expresses motion 
through the interior of something; e.g. et teifet butc{> Seutfc{>s 
Xm^i et Qi\^i butcfe bie ©tabt, he passes through Germany, 
through the town. 

Urn, like round and about^ refers to the outside of things, 
and implies either motion or rest ; e. g. et ^e^t unt bie @tabt^ 
he walks round the town; et ijl ittltttet Uttl betl ^bmg, he 
always is about the person of the king. Unt as a preposition 
of time corresponds to the English about / e. g. am 90ei]^na({M. 
tet^ about Christmas; unt ini U^t, about three o'clock: it 
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denotes an exchange in expressions like Gincv unt bcn 5hlbcn!, 
one after another, by turns*; am ben artbcni Saa, every 
second day; 9luqe um Slu^je, 3^^n am 3«()"» eye ifor eye, 
tooth for tooth. In this signification it denotes also a jprice ; 
e.g. olte^ ifl eacb feil am ©do, every thing is venal to you for 
money. 

The preposition gegen corresponds to the English tcmards^ 
as well as to against; e.g. bie ^la.^cn QiQiW .0immel ticbtcn, to 
turn the eyes towards heaven; jldb S^>3C" OfrCU ivenben, to 
turn towards the east; and ^egeil ben 2Pinb fcflcln, to sail 

against the wind; cr ifl qcredbt gc^cn ^teanb unb ^cinb, he is 

just towards friend and foe f . On the other hand, tt?ibet is 
employed only in the signification o( against ; e. g. JVibct bcn 
©trom fcftwimmen, to swim against the stream; jpibev bie 
SPanb temten» to run against the wall. The preposition gegen 
is used especially to denote a sentiment of love, as well as 
of hatred; e. g. fveanblict) flegen 3«bermami, kind to every 
body; nacbjtdbtig ^egen @C&tVadbe, indulgent to the weak; 

^rottfant gegen feitie ^einbe, cruel to his enemies. But wibet 

always implies a repugnancy ; e. g. et |)anbelt Wibet ©ewitTen, 
he acts against his conscience; tvtbet Milieu, against his will. 
@e^ea implies 2u comparison in expressions like et ifl ^e^en 
W^ ein 9tiefe, he is a giant compared to you. It denotes 

exchange in flegen eineii SPedbfel @elb empfatiaen, to receive 

money for a bill : and it has the signification of about^ if it 
refers to time, number, or measure; e. g. ^e^en 9[6enb, about 
the evening; ^egen l^unbett 3)?amt, about a hundred men; 
ae/)ew fedb^ ^Uen, about six yards. 

The preposition fiit also originally expresses the direction 
towards an object, it is not however applied to actual motion in 
space, being limited to other actions which are only conceived 
as motion, ^at, in opposition to U^ibet, implies in favour and 

for the advantage ; e. g. fat anb wibet eiu€ @ad[je ffteiten, to 

contend for and against a cause ; fat @inen f^^tedben^ to speak 
in favour of one; fiit @men fotgeil) to take charge of one* 
It expresses a substitution in expressions like ein @eifllict)et 

* Unermitb(i(^ U^xdtt i(^ ffe, Hn Gfinen urn ben ^nbrrn. Sch. 

t 3ft mein ©eivffTen (jegen biefen @ta<tt oe^iinbcn ? 
>^ir^' t(f) ^(ri(^trti Qt(itx{ (?ng(nnb) Sch. 

M 2 
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pnbifit.fiix ben 5lnbettt, one clergyman preaches for (instead 
of) another; fixt ©it6et @olb tilWedbfetn, to exchange gold 
for silver. It is restrictive in the expressions, fixt ^CUte, for 
today; fixv bicfe^ 2)?al, for this time; idb fixv tticim ^etfon, 
as for me. And it denotes a series in a distributive way in 
the expressions, SOJann fill* 2)?ann, man by man; 28ott far 
vIBott, word for word; ©dbtitt flit ©dbtitt, step by step. 

III. Prepositions governing both the Dative and Acaisative 

cases. 

an, in, awf. 

% 148. 

The preposition axt signifies " near the outside of a person 
or thing, and in contact with it;" e. g. et ^an^t dW bit, he is 
attached to you; jidb an ©nen fdbtttieflcn, to cling to one; am 
9tl)etne, on the banks of the Rhine ; a n bent 33Jcfle, by the 

way; an htt ©tanjc, at the frontiers; aw eincn ^fai)l 6inben, 
to tie to a stake; an bet 2Banb, on the wall; an biefem £)rte, 
an jienet ©telle, in this, in that place; aneinanbet fetten, to 

chain together. As a preposition of time, an with the dative 
case denotes a point of time in a definite way, but is employed 
only when the time is not measured; e. g. avx SOIot^cn, in the 
morning; am 9l6enb, in the evening; am ©ontage, on Sun- 
day ; am erf?en 9lpril, on the first of April. We always say^ 
however, in bet 9?ac&t, in the night. 

The preposition in, like the English in and into, refers to 
an inclosed space and to the inside of things ; e. g. et n)o|)nt 
in Mx ©tabt, he lives in town ; et ge^t in bie ^itct^e, he goes 
into the church; )>it ^fcft im 2Baffet, the fish in the water; 
tX fle()t int ^elbe^ he stands in the field (in the camp); et ifl 
in Slltdbt, he is in fear ; et ift in ©ebanfen, he is wrapt up in 
his thoughts. As a preposition of time, in with the dative 
case denotes a point of time, only however when the time is 
measured; e. g. in biefet ©tunbe, in this hour; in biefet 2Boc&e, 
in this week; im 3)?Dnat 3)?ap, in the month of May. In the 
same way it denotes duration of time ; e. g. et madbt bie 9feife 
in btei Sl^odbeny he takes three we^ks to the journey ; in tPeni^ 
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@tunben hrni bie 9?ac(^ridbt fommttu within (after) a few hours 

the news may arrive. 

The preposition aixf^ like the English upon, relates to the 
upper side of things and in contact with them ; e. g. a U f bctit 
Xifdbe, upon the table; atlf bcttl S^adbe, upon the roof; auf 
bent 2?erfle, upon the hill. It is employed in a peculiar way, 
in order to denote the reference of a locality to any action or 

business ; e. g. ct tritt a uf bie 2?u^ne, or auf ben @ct)aupla$, 
he steps on the stage; ev wo^tit atlf bent Canbe, anf bcm 

Sotfe, he lives in the country, in a village; et ifi auf ber @ee, 
anf betn @c()iffe, he is at sea, on board the vessel; eif iff auf 

betn ajeije, he is on the road ; bet ^na6e fpielt anfbzt ©trage, 

the boy plays in the street; einen fBtkf aixf bk ^Of?, etnen 
SUedbfel ailf bie SBbrfe brin^ett, to carry a letter to the post, a 

bill to the exchange ; et ift aixfbcv ©dbiite, atlf bit Unitjetfttat^ 

anf bent S'^dbtbobett, he is at college, at the university, at the 
fencing-room. Thus we say also, et ij? auf beif 3<^flb, auf 

einer .godbjeit, auf bent fBalU, anf bit Sfeife, anfba ^ucbt, 

he is at a hunting party, at a wedding, at a ball, on his 
journey, on the retreat. As a preposition of time, cmf with 
the accusative case implies after ; e. g. auf 9?e/)en fol^t ©on^ 
nenfU^ttf sunshine comes after rain : or it denotes an appoint- 
ment, either for a point or for a duration of time ; e. g. et if} 

Oi\xf bm 2l6enb, a\xf ben erjten 3J?ap 6e|leUt, he has been ap- 
pointed for the evening, for the first of May ; and idb t^a6e 

i|>nt boA 2?udb a\xf btei Xa^e gelie^en, I lent him the book for 

three days. 

ii6er, unter, vor, (winter, ne6en. 

$ 149. 

The preposition vb^ expresses those relations of locality 
which are expressed by the English ahaoe and aoer / e. g. 

u6eir bin SBolfen, above the clouds; u6eir ben S^et^ d^lKn, to 

go over the hill: and we also say, u6er einen '9lu^> itbeir eir.e 
^rittfe ^et^en, to go across a river, a bridge. It implies beyond 
in expressions like it 6 e IT betn 9{&eine, beyond the Rhine. UeBir 
with the accusative case as a preposition of time implies after i 

e. g. Wit n^erben un^ u6er ein 3^^^ wieberfei^n, we shall see one 

another again after a year. 
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UntCV is opposite to iifect, and corresponds to the English 
under as well as to below ; e. g. lintCt bcm 2>adbe, under the 

roof; initer bent ^anm^i under the tree; icb fie^c untet il^m, 

I stand below him. It corresponds to amo7ig in expressions 
like CV ifi unter t^en SBriibcnt bcv 6ctic, he is the best among his 
brothers: and in this way generally follows the superlative 
of comparison ; e.g. et ifJ bcr fdbonfie U titer alien, he is the 
handsomest of them all. As a preposition of time, imtet witli 
the dative case implies during; e. g. untet b^t ^tebigt, during 
the sermon. 

Ue6et and untet, the former with the accusative and the 
latter with the dative, are also applied to number and quan^ 
tity ; e. g. iifeer je^n 3^^^^ ^W, above ten years old ; Knolbm 
untet (ieOen 3al^ten, boys under seven years of age; iibet eine 
2)?eile, above a mile. 

2?0t as a preposition of place is opposite to l^intet; e. g. VOt 
iUlb l^intet bent SBagcn, before and behind the carriage; VOt 

meinen Slugen, and l;intet meincm 9fucfcn, before my eyes, and 

behind my back. As a preposition of time, tJOt is always used 
with the dative case ; e. g. tJOt biX •^Od^JCit, before the wedding; 
t?Ot btei %0^9^iX{i three days ago. 

9?c6en implies vicinity in a collateral position ; e. g. nel&en 

bem 28agcn, at the side of the carriage; et flcllte (i^) ne6en 

ttlid), he placed himself at my side (not before me) ; b\X foUfl 

feine ftcmben ©bttet nefien mit \)(AiVi^ thou shalt have no other 

gods beside me. 

Observation l.—The use of ob for U^cr is obsolete, and oecurs only in 

poetry; e.g. Db bem %\tax (jilt 55 eine ^i utter ®otte^. Sch. 

Observation 2, — ^Tlie proper use of prepositions requires particular atten- 
tion, as will be seen from the following examples ; where, by a mere difier- 
ence in the prepositions employed, the meaning of the sentence is entirely 
changed;— er WO&nt 6ei feinem 25ruber, he lodges in his brother's house; 

ev wofjnt mit feinem 29ruber in biefem Saufe, he lives together mth his 
brother in this house; er wojnt ttebfl einem S^rangofen m biefem ^flufe, 

h)B and a Frenchman live in this house; et atbeitet be i eittem 3)?eif?er, be 
works zvith a master j er arbeitet mit btm 3Rei(?er, he works in compariif 

with the master; ber ©o(bat giebt in'^ ^elb, or gu %t\bt, et fdmmt aui 

bem ^elbe, er (le6t in buw ^erbe, the soldier marches into the field (caw- 
paign), he returns from the field, he is in the field; ber 25aiier ge&t auf 

ta^ 5^erb, fdmmt oon bem 3^elbe, arbeitet auf bem Jjelbe, the former 

goes to, comes from, works in the field ; er ^e^ 3 U ?Warfte, he goes ia 
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market; er ge^t auf ben '^atft, he goes to the marketplace; gu ^aufc, 
€U home; i n bcm 0aufe, in the house ; cr ge6t na(b §aufe, he goes home; 

Don 0au^,/ro77j Ao7»^; au^ bem §aufe, /rom the house; in ein Canb 

ge^en, to go in/o a country ; auf bai 2anb giejen, to go to the country 

(from town); an ba$ 2anb gejen, to go ashore; er (inflt auf ber @traje, 
he sings m M# open street; er woj^nt in einer engen ©tra^e, he lives m 

a narrow street. 



Prepositions^ improperly so called, 

§ 150. 

The prepositions, improperly so called (§ 142), are originally 
either substantives, simple or compound ; e. g. f?att, instead ; 
bieffcit^, on this side; — or adverbs, e.g. ^cmd^, according; — 
or participles used as genmds (§ 140), e.g. tt)aibt*^nb, during: 
and the case governed by these prepositions is either the geni- 
tive attributive to the substantive (§ 172), e. g. j?att einc^ i^Ute^, 
instead of a hat ; or the case governed by the adverb, e. g. ^e^ 
ttt'a^ bent ©cfe^C, according to law ; or the genitive of time or 
manner in agreement with the gerund (see § 188), e. g. tf a^tenb 
bii KxiZfiiii during the war. On that account the governed 
case is frequently placed before the preposition ; e. g. bcv ^tatlf? 
t^eit n^e^en^ on account of the illness ; bcm @efe$e fiZm'd^i ac- 
cording to law. Only a few prepositions of this description 
express the relation of locality, most of them denoting rela- 
tions of time, of causality, of manner, &c. 

The following govern the genitive case : — jlatt and anflatt^ 
instead of; au^er^alb, without, on the outside; uimr()aI6, 
within, on the inside; o6er^at6, above, on the upper side; 
untet(^al6, below, on the under side ; biefjeit^, on this side ; 

jenfeit^, on the other side; l)al6er, I^al6en, and wegen, on 

account of; tm — Witten, for the sake of; fmft and tJemtb^C, by 
vutue of; laitt, according to; wS^jrenb, during; ungeacjbtet, 
notwithstandmg ; utitt^eit, near, not far from; t?etntittelfl, by 
means of; jufolge, according to; ttO$, in spite of; lailg^, 
along. XtO$ and lait^^, however, are also used with the 
dative case, and jufol^c governs either the dative or the geni- 
tive case, according as it either follows or precedes the sub- 
stantive ; e. g. bim 58eric6te yifelge, and jafolflc beg 2Jeridbteg, 

according to the report. 
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The following govern the dative case :— fanitttt, together 
with ; nadbfl, next ; fcit, since ; gctttag, according ; flegeim6er, 
opposite to ; ^ttn^ibeVj against, in opposition to. 

The accusative case is governed by foilbcr and obllC, without 
(Lat sine) ; 6i^, till ; and entlanq, along, (gntlang, however, 
if standing before the substantive, governs the genitive case. 
The preposition jWifc()Cn, between, betwixt, governs either the 
accusative or the dative case, according as it denotes either 
motion or rest. 

Observation. — The prepositions f!att, an(?att, come from the obsolete 

©tart (State), place; Mben, ialbct, au6er{)al6, innexHlb, &c. from the 

obsolete ^albe, which implies side; vetmo^e, from oermdgett, to be able; 
faut, from £aut, the sound; weflcn, from SBeg, way ; fammt, from the ob- 
solete fammen, to collect ; fonber, from fonbern, to separate ; and gwifcj^en, 

from iwdi two. 

5 151. 

The signification of the following prepositions requires to 
be particularly attended to : — 

2Bcflen, ^alben (^albcr), and urn — willen, imply a motive; e.g. 
er bleibtfeim^franfen^inbe^ wcflcn, or 1^ a 16 en, or utn bc^ 

frattfcn ^in'Oe^ Willcn JU »0aufe, he stays at home on account 
of his sick child. These prepositions, however, are not syno- 
nymous : VOi^iU denotes a motive in an indefinite way ; e. g. 

er gel^t we^en fcincr ®efunt)|>eit nadb 3tatiett, he goes to Italy 

on account of his health ; er ViXi\)Xt i&n We^Cn feim^ Sctttlbs 
QiXlij he courts him on account of his fortune. Physical 
cause however, if preventing an action, is also expressed by 

wegen; e. g. ct fann w eg en bet .^i$e, or wegen bti i'dtmi 

nicbt fcbl^fcn, he cannot sleep on account of the heat, or on 
account of the noise. «0alben denotes a particular motive 
which w^e wish to distinguish from another ; e. g. et t^Ut bctS 
bet &\)H ^ alb en, he does so for the sake of the honour (not 

for the sake of reward); id) bin nut beinetJ^cilben |>ierl{>er 

gefonttnen, I came here only on your account (not on mine). 
Um— Willen refers to wish or interest ; e. g. ttttt ©Otte^ Wlllen, 
UttI be^ .gittimelS WiUen, for God's sake, for heaven's sake; 
am bii ^eben^ will en, for the sake of peace*. 

• Urn i^rer 9?u^c miiien mu0 e« fl^r uerf(^m{eflen werben. Sch, 
Urn unferS ®(nubenS voUien butbet fie. Sch, 
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9l?emi6.<je, ftaft, taiit, and jiifot.qe, denote causes, viz. vermb^e 

a physical cause, and ftaft a moral one : laitt refers especially 
to the contents of words, either spoken or written. Thus, bit 

.Qimntel^fbtpeir Bewe.qen ^d> ventib^e i^rer flcaenfeiti^qen Slnjie^ 

^iXltfii the heavenly bodies move in consequence of their mutual 

attraction; hai .golj fct^wittttttt vettttbge fcmet* flerinflmn 

©dbwete auf t^em 20afler, wood floats upon the water in conse* 
quence of being less heavy; er t^Ut zi ftaft fcimS 9lmtC^, or 
ftaft bii erl^attcnen Sluftrage^, he does it in virtue of his 
office, in virtue of the charge received by him; JufolgC hit 
2?erfudbc, according to experiments ; einet Cc^te jufolgc, ac- 
cording to a doctrine; laut bii iStitfiy according to the 
letter; laut bit Utfunhc, according to the document 

©entag denotes conformity; e. g. bit ©itte gcmft^, accord- 
ing to custom; bent @cfe$e Qitnci^, according to law ; feinem 

filter gcmd^, according to his age. 

©Cit not only denotes, like the English since and from^ the 
commencement of a space of time, — e. g. idb &a6e i^n fcit betti 

Xobe feim^ 2?ateir^, or fcit feincttt etflcn ©rfcbeineu tiic()t flefc^en, 

I have not seen him since the death of his father, or from his 
first appearance, — but also the duration of time itself; e. g. 

idb ^^^ iN f^it emem 3<^^i*« «Jdbt gefe^en, I have not seen him 

for a whole year; ev ifl fcit ^WCi 3al[)ren tobt, he has been 
dead these two years. 

©amntt, like m6jl (^ 145), does not imply a relation of 
locality, but denotes that two or more persons or things 
already connected with one another are in the same predica- 
ment; e. g. bit 2?atcr fammt feinem ©olpnc, the father together 
with his son; it ^at ba& .Qaixi fantntt biw 3)?b6eln t^erfauft, 

he sold the house together with the furniture *• ©antntt has 
frequently also the preposition ntit before it; e. g, m it fantntt 

ben a)?bbeltt. • 

3?i^, as a preposition of time, corresponds to the English 
tiUs e. g. er fdblaft 6i^ je^n \X^t% he sleeps till ten o'clock; 
h\% l^eute, till this day. It is used also as a preposition of 
place, in connection with another preposition of place, and 

* ^u0t bu, um Cfinen ®(^u(btgen \\x treffen, Mi @(^tff ntit fAtntnt bem ^teurn 
nionit uerberben ? Sch. 
^i(^ fflmmt metnem 9restmrnte (ring* t(f^ bem •&er)p(j. Sch, 
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then implies as far as ; e. g. 6i^ dXl idi X()0t*9 as far as the 
gate; bii nadb Conbon, as far as London; bii iibzx bk 
^Briicf C, to the other side of the bridge. 25i^ is moreover used 
as an adverb, to denote a number not accurately stated ; e. g. 
jei^n 6i5 JWblf ©utben, ten to twelve florins; ii (inb Vier 6i^ 
jtinf «0aufer a6ge6t*aiint, a&(>2^^ four or five houses are burnt 
down. 

The preposition |)aI6en (J^alBcf) always stands after the case 
governed; e.g. bet* @^te l^all&Cn» for the sake of honour. It 
is frequently contracted with the substantive ; and when the 
latter is feminine, the obsolete genitive case is frequently re- 
tained ; e. g. (?^ren^at6cr, ©efunb^eiti^atfeer, for the sake of 

honour, of health; 5lrttlUtl>l^al6er, on account of poverty. 

@egeiiu6er, JUWiber, and entlang, also are commonly placed 
after the case governed ; e. g. bent .goilfe geflCtluBer, opposite 
the house; bCttt @cfc$e JUWibct*, against the law; ben 2Balb 
Ctlrtang, along the wood. Gntlang however occurs also stand- 
ing before the substantive *. 

The prepositions WCflCn, unqcodbtct, JufolgC, and /jewaf, may 
stand after the governed case as well as before it. In the ex- 
pression t?on SKcdjt^ iVC^cn, by virtue of the laws, the obsolete 
use of the preposition t?on before XOif^iXi has been retained. 
Um — Wilkn is always separated by the substantive placed be- 
twixt um and iviUeit; e. g. nm be^ ©elbe^ ivJllen, for the sake 

of the money. 3lnflatt may be separated in the same way ; 
e. g. an ©elbc^ ©tatt, instead of money. 

When ivcgcn, Ib^l6en, and vm — WiUen, are connected with 
the genitive case of one of the personal pronouns, they are 
contracted with them, the euphonical t however being placed 
between them (§ SO) ; e. g. ttieinctl^atten, bcinetWegCll, tttti iim 

fertwiUen, &c. 

The preposition fonbct is now obsolete. 

* 5Bir l^rttten f(^on ben grtttjcn Jlag ^m^t cntfong tn« SQrttbac^irge. Sch, 
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Chapi'Er VIII. — Of CmijuncHons. 

% 152. 

Conjunctions are words by which two simple sentences are 
connected with one another into a compound sentence ; e. g. he 
arrived and I departed ; he arrived when I departed. When 
two sentences connected one with another have either the 
same subject, or the same predicate, or another essential part 
common to both sentences, — e. g. he eats and he drinks, my 
brother drinks and my sister drinks^ — the two sentences are 
frequently contracted into one sentence ; e. g. he eats and 
drinks, my brother and my sister drink. In this case also the. 
conjunction in fact connects two sentences, tliough it appears 
to connect only two words. 

Conjunctions do not express notions, but merely the rela- 
tions of sentences one to another ; they are accordingly of the 
description of relational words (§ 1). Two sentences are con- 
nected either by way of subordination^ or by way of co-ordina- 
turn. They are connected by way of subordination, when one 
of them can be considered as standing in place of a substan- 
tive, adjective, or adverb, which is a factor of a combination 
(§ 11, 12, 13) ; e. g. he reported that the king died (the death 
of the king) ; the foreigner uoho travels (the travelling foreigner) ; 
he was at work before the sun rose (early). The conjunctions 
which express a connection of this description {that^ who^ 
before) may be termed subordinative conjunctions. Two sen- 
tences are, on the other hand, connected by way of co-ordina- 
tion, when they are not in this manner dependent one upon 
the other ; e. g. he is ill, and he has cialled a physician ; he 
goes to Germany, but he cannot speak German ; he cannot 
work, for he is ill : the conjunctions which express a con- 
nection of this description {and^ but^for\ we call co^ordi^mtive 
conjunctions. Of the subordinative conjunctions we shall 
treat in the Syntax (see chapter on compound sentences) ; in 
this place therefore we consider only the co-ordinative con- 
junctions. 
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5 153. 

The co-ordinative conjunctions are conjunctions proper, 
if they express merely the relation of one sentence to the 
other; e.g. ttltb, and; audb, also; aBet, aUein, fonbctn, but; 
nSmUdb, namely; cntwebet, either; obct, or; benn, for; olfo, 
consequently. Many co-ordinative conjunctions, on the other 
band, must in reference to the predicate be considered at the 
same time as adverbs, denoting either a relation of place or 
time ; e. g. OU^etbem, besides ; benn, then ; femet, further ; — 
or a relation of causality ; e. g. hoi^VCy thence ; iiiVOiQtn^ ^dX^ 
vm, therefore; bemno^, fottlit, tttitl^in, accordingly; — or a 
relation of mood ; e. g. n^ebcr, neither; noct)> nor; /jleidbU^oU 
jwar, however; bocfc, bentnadb, nevertheless (§ 10). The con- 
junctions of this description we call conjunctional adverbs. 

Conjunctions proper generally stand at the head of tha 
sentence, with the exception of a6ct, audb, and alfc, which 
may be placed either at the head or in the middle of the sen- 
tence. Conjunctional adverbs, on the other hand, are in respect 
of their position treated like other adverbs. (See § 207.) 

The co-ordinative conjunctions are Copulative, Adversative, 
or Causal, In general, copulative conjunctions, as unb, and, 
serve to enlarge or complete a thought by adding another sen- 
tence: adversative conjunctions, as obit, but, on the other 
hand, limit the thought expressed in an antecedent sentence-: 
and causal conjunctions, as iixm, for, serve to express a rela- 
tion of causality. 

Copulative Conjunctions. 

§ 154. 

We comprehend under this head, besides the copulative 
conjunctions proper (unb, and ; audb, also ; ;jubettt, moreover ; 

augerbcttt, besides; nidbt xm, n(dbt altein, fcnbern, not only, but; 

fon^ol oXi, as well as), also the ordinal conjunctions etften^, crf}s 
Ijdb, in the first place ; ^ax\X\, then ; fcmer, moreover ; enbUdb^ 
lastly; the disjunctive conjunction t^cil^ — t^cil^, on one hand and 
on the other; and the explanative conjunctions naniUdb, namely; 
(Aiy and; unc, as. The copulative conjunctions are used in 
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German in the same way as the corresponding conjunctions in 

English. 

Si\d)t imr — fonfccni au<b always refers to a consequent which 
, is regarded as surpassing the antecedent; e. g. cr ^at nic{)t 
I nat (ill .^aui fonliirii ein gaiijc^ <3ut gefaiift, he bought fiot 
I vnli/ a. house biit a whole estate; cr Ijat nicjjt lllir iljll gclu&t, 
I fpll&cm i()11 micb Mo^JIlt, he not only praised but rewarded 
f}i]*m. JUicljt alteill— fon&eni is applied rather to a consequent 
I which is merely regarded as different from the anteceilent; 
|e.g.cr^at iii*t iiiir fciii 'JJcnniJgcn fontiern aurfj feiiie @e: 
1 fimb^eit DerlortD) he has lost both his fortune and his health ; 

lictit allehi ber SmN'r fonbevn audi tit ©ctiwcfter war ba, 
I fliere was vol oiib/ the brother, bul also the sister. 9Iic(jt blD§ — 
I fijllbeni differs from both, and is njiplied to a consequent, which 
inner belongs to tlie antecedent; e. g. er PCrfpvid&t 
[ nicbt ttlog Sir Scijiiftlte^cii, fonbcvn er Witt Sir linvflicfc Dcifie* 
I f)Cli) he not only promises to assist you, but he will really 
I assist you. 

Adversative Conjunctions. 
% 155. 

Of this description are the conjunctions, rtbci", Ollcin, but; 
I rtcht — foii&eni, not — but ; eittnwber — obcr, either^-or ; meter — 

, IIPC&, neither—nor; fun)?, or else; ^flnl1 (beilll), unless; bpcf), 
I jebocfj, yet, however j 6eimod>, beiTeiUITIfleacJltet, nevertheless ; 
[ iKn^e.Cjeil, on the contrary ; iii&effen, gleictwjpl, however. 
[ SIber, oltein, foiibein, and Ijilljjefleii, though rendered hi Eng- 
r Ibh by the same conjunction, btU, differ one from another. 
I S(6er denotes the limitation of an antecedent by the consequent 
I u the most indefinite way, and implies only that the conse- 
I quent is different from what is comprehended or supposed to 
t be comprehended in the antecedent; e. g. er i(i fe^r reicfc, a6ct 
[ ift outi) ivc^ltljati^, he is very rich, but he is also charitable; 
1 ft fpricfct &eilt(ch a6er llicfct ^tlailfia, he speaks German, but 
(tfluently; er ^flt I'cvrprodjeitf fl6et it ivirb aiicb aitort fealteib 
Lbegave his promise, but he will also keep his word; @aill \}IXX 

itfeirt) fltfdbtaflen. Satjib afier je^ii taufenbi Saul hath slaio 
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his thousand, but David ten thousand*. "JlBer, on account 
of its indefinite signification, may stand together with other 
adversative conjunctions, as bodb, bciinodb, in the same sen- 
tence. ^Ulcin, on the other hand, expresses a decided negation 
of what might be inferred from the antecedent; e. g. it ij? Si{)X 
teidb, allein er ifl ^eijig, he is very rich (and might be cha- 
ritable), but he is a miser; er VoiW beutfcft \iX\\i% aUei It et 
finbet feinen £c|)tei*, he wishes to learn German (and will pro- 
bably do so), but he finds no teacher ; iX t)erfpttdbt allc^, a 6 e r 
cr l^Slt ttidbt 2Bott, he promises every thing, but he does not 
keep his word. 5l6ct may always be employed instead of 
cXliXVii but not vice versa, ©onbctn is only employed after a 
negation in the antecedent; e. g. iX ijl nidbt ein ©nglStlbet 
fonbern ein ^anjofe, he is not an Englishman but a French- 
man; jdb l^a6e nidbt ^efd^lafen fonbern geatfeeitet, I was not 

sleeping but working, ^ingegen denotes that the consequent 
is in some measure contrary to the antecedent; e, g. iX ^at 

viel gefd;abet, er l^at l^ingegen audb t?iel genu^t, he has done 

much harm, but on the other hand he has also done mUch 
good. 

The conjunction bocb denotes a negation of what might be 
inferred from the antecedent, either as its cause or motive, or 
as its effect or consequence ; e. g. er VOdX in ber ©efeUfcb^ft ttttb 
er war bodb nidbt iiXlQAaiiX^j he was in the company though he 

had not been invited; er trauet ntir nidbt, unb idb t^aBe i^m 
bodb 2?en)eife t)on meiner ^teunbfdbaft gege^en, he mistrusts me, 

though I gave him proofs of my affection ; er J^^t alle^ XOdi iX 
Wiinfdbt unb ifl boct) nidbt jufrieben, he has every thing he 
wishes for and still he is not satisfied f. Sodb is employed 
especially when the speaker passes over to another object; 



* ©erettct ^n6eti mt uom llntcrgntig bne 9?ei(^; after je^t f(^on ffi^ft ntdn ni<$t 
me^i t>te ^o^Uf^nt. Sch, 
jb'xt fremben ^robcrcr fommen unb ge^en; nfter mx 6(ci6cn fte^eti. Sch, 

t ^an geiietl^ nit^e genuo nn einanber, b o d() tiur <i(S 3veunb, a(6 ®Aft ftc^ 9U htxoXxt 
t^en. Sch. 

0ans 2)eutfd^(flnb fcufjtc untct ^tteGcdfnft, bod^ Sricbc wrtr'e im 9SJrt((fnfteCn' f4>en 
fiogrr. iS'cA. 

2)ie ^<i6en Unre(f)t, bie bi(^ fiicd^teten unb b o (^ bte 9i)^a(^t bir in bie ^^nbe gaften. iScft. 

S* weif, bap gcbieaenc SBci$r;eit aue eudf) wbetj bpc^ biefe SBei^^eit, xot\^t^\\M 
ift^ti^U, \&i (jnffe fie. 
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e. g. man fonnte u6et bicfe ©adbc t?icl fagen, beet) bai flcl;bn 
nicbt ^ierl^er, or bodb la^t un^ tjon etwasl 2lnt)em fpredben, we 

might say a great deal on this subject, but it does not be- 
long to this place ; or, but let us speak of another subject, ©en^ 
tlOdb is employed only when an eflect or a consequence inferred 
from the antecedent is to be denied ; e. g. ct iji bteimal cill^a^ 
loben tttlb bennodb mdbt ^qefommcn, he has been asked three 
times, notwithstanding which he is not come ; td^ ^a6e il)\n 

fSimifi m^mx %xaixM^aft gegebcn, imb bennodb trauct cv «iiv 

tlidbt, I gave him proofs of my affection, and still he mistrusts 
me *• Sodb is used instead of bettliodb) but not vice versa, — 
3cbodb denotes in an indefinite way what might possibly be 
inferred from an antecedent ; e. g. ct \)at i^m mht flCtl^an, 
iebodb Ol^ne ^I6ftdbt, he has hurt him, but without intention ; 

e^ witb nidbt gclmgcn, iebodb macjfl bii c^ rcvfud;cn, it will not 

succeed, yet you may try. 3^^^^^ never stands together with 
either utlb, aBct, or another conjunction, as bocf) and benitodb 
frequently do. ©Icicfewol and mbeffcn denote a less decided 
opposition than bod) and bcintocf) ; e. g. et ^at {il)X muiQ gC^ 

Icrnt, it mi§ glcidbwot, or inbcflcn fot?icl aU fcin ©cfdbaft 

Ctfotbett, he has learnt very little, he knows however as much 
as his business requires. 

®<Jitjl and beim (bann), for which also e^ fci bcmt, ba^, is 
used, both denote a conditional negation : — fonf} denotes that 
the antecedent conditionally negatives the consequent ; bcntl, 
on the other hand, that the consequent negatives the antece- 
dent; e.g. btt mu^t fpaten, fonjl wirfi bn bar6en, you must 

save, or else you will suffer want ; and btx Wiv^ bavBcn, ii fei 

benn, ba^ bu fpatef?, or ba fparefl bmn^ you will suffer want 

unless you save. 

ObiervaHon,'^'So(b has the same adversative signification in many ex- 
pressions, in which a negation or doubt referred to is not distinctly stated, 
but merely understood ; in these cases it cannot be translated into English, 
and the sense is expressed in different ways ; e. g. )a 5oc(), yes to be sure 
(aflter a doubt has been raised); or simply, bC(b, yes (after a question con- 
taining a negation); er ge^t bed) (accented) mtt Utl^, he does go with us ; 
but er ge^t bocf^ (unaccented) mit un^, he is sure to go with us? ge^e bodE^ 



* asetfte^en fo((eii fie mir in meinen ^(anen, un^ ^ennD(^ n{(^t$ HUi )u flfc^eir 
^Aben. Sch. 
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mtt un^, do go with us, pray go with usj id) m6(i)te boct; wifTen, still I 

should like to know, &l\ 

Causal Conjunctions. 

% 156. 

They are beiw, for ; fllfo, fotglid;, tttit^iM, accordingly, con- 
sequently ; bather, therefore ; bc^WCgcn, bc^^alfe, on account of 
that ; bamm, for that purpose ; bemnacb> according to. The 
cause referred to is either physical or logical (a reason), or 
moral (a. motive). 2>ewn, alfo, folglidb, and bcmnadb, are ap- 
plied to a logical cause; e.g. er ifl fc&ulbifl, bcttn et \)aX iai 
2?er6redben eingejlanbcw, he is guilty, for he has confessed his 

crime ; and ct \)aX idi 2?er6tedben emgeftanben, atfo or folgUdb 
or mit^in or bemnadb iff ct fcbulbig. SJegwegcn, bc^^al6, 

and iaxvmy denote a moral cause ; e. g. fdlie SocfctCt iji ftanf, 

er 6lei6t be^weqen or bc^^alfe or bavum j« -^aufe, his daughter 

is ill, on that account he stays at home, ^al^ev alone denotes 
a physical cause; e.g. \v\x \)obin Slorbwinb, baf)Ct ifl e^ fait, 
we have a north- wind, which makes it cold ; et ifi fel^r gcfallig, 

ia\)it ill er 6ei S^bermann 6elie6t, he is very obliging, which 

makes him a favourite with everybody. 

We commonly employ beitn, when a reason^ and alfo, folgs 
Udb, ttlit^in, when a consequence is to be pointed out ^eim 
stands at the head of the sentence expressing a reason ♦. If 
benn or bann stands as a conjunctional adverb (§ 153) in a 
sentence expressing a consequence, it corresponds to the En- 
glish then^ and refers to a reason either expressed, or only un- 
derstood ; e. g. fo ifi e^ benn wa|)r, it is then true f. In the 
same way alfo is frequently employed in reference to a reason j 

e. g. ii ij? alfo wa^r, it is true then ; e^ if? alfo Um .goffnuii^ 

ttie^r, then there is no hope left. Setttnacj) (from nadb, accord- 
ing to) is less positive than alfo and fol^ltct^y and denotes rather 
a conformity to the antecedent; e.g. er ^at t?or brei Xafleil bic 
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^Borro^m mu^t t>u, benn xvLdwhx\& fnnnfl bu ntc^t mr^i. Sch, 
2>ir sietnt es ni(^t iu rtc^tett/ nD(^ )u ftrnfen, benn bic^ empSrt ber Sugenb l^eftig 
(rAUfenb iB(ut. Sch. 

t 2>tes ift bei Xng, bee miv ^unbe brin^t Don i^rem Slnsug, feib benn (ereit bie 
.^ervfc^er su empfangen. Sch. 
SDoUen wir finnnbcr benn rwig befe^ben. Sch, 
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©tabt tjerlaflen unb fann benniadb ideate ^ier anfommctt, he 

left town three days ago, and may accordingly arrive here to- 
day. The conjunctions be^Wegeit, bcg^alb, and brtmm, differ 
in their signification, like the prepositions tt^ej^en^ l^all&en, and 

«m — wiUcn (§i5i); e.g. et l^atntidb eimttal bctrogen, be^ivegen 

traue icb i^m nicbt, he once deceived me, on that account I do 

not trust him; bct JBcin mad>t \\)\} fmitf, begl^al6 ttinft ct 

!IBaf)ct, wine makes him ill, on that account (not from fru- 
gality) he drinks water; er Will teifcil, bavUttl letnt et ftatljbs 
ftfdb, he intends to travel, therefore he learns French *. 



* S>ef»egen Ueib id^ f^itr neU t& bifSf uert>rir0t. Sch. 
S(^ n>i(( fte befrriett; barum bin id|^ l^ter. Sch. 
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Part II. 



SYNTAX. 



Chapter h-^Syntax of the Predicative Combination. 

§ 157. 

A PREDICATIVE Combination, as you write, the father writes, 
constitutes a sentence (§ ll), and expresses an action (writing), 
which is asserted to be the action of a person or thing (you, 
the father). The action asserted to be the action of a person 
or thing is termed the Predicate of the sentence, and the per- 
son or thing to which an action is in this way referred is the 
Subject o{ the sentence. 

The unity of the thought expressed by the predicative com- 
bination, and by the whole sentence, is denoted by the uni^ 
of the principal accent, which is always taken by the predicate 
as the principal factor; and when the predicate is enlarged 
into an objective combination (§ 13), by the principal factor of 
that combination (§ 14, 15). The unity of the thought is fre- 
quently expressed in a still stronger manner by omitting the 
subject and all other parts of the sentence, which have the 
subordinate accentuation ; the whole sentence being thus re- 
presented by the predicate alone ; or when this consists of an 
objective combination, by the principal factor of that combina- 
tion ; e. g. fletroffcn instead of btt |)afJ e^ aetroffen, you have hit 

it; geilttfl, (it is) enough; gutC 9?adbt, (I wish you a) good 
night. In German these ellipses (§ 17) are very frequently 
employed, especially in the imperative mood ; e. g. n^iUFont' 
wen ! welcome ! fKU ! be silent ! vomn, go on ! lanafom ! 
slowly! .giilfe! help!* (See § 169.) 



* 9?U( nhi)tt, tiA^er ! xt^W^tx 2>teaD. Sch, 
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The subject of the sentence may be expressed by a rela- 
tional word, viz. a pronoun, as well as by a notional word, 
viz. a substRntive. The predicate, on the other hand, because 
it contains the principal idea of the whole sentence, is gene- 
rally expressed by a notional word ; and because it implies an 
action, this word is either a verb or an adjective. In expres- 
sions like fcer ©tltnu ijl W0rii6er, the storm is over; tie 3«it 
bti ©pieUlI^ it! UOrfxi, the time of playing is over; ilKin 
@Dtm iR jltriicf, my son is come back; bag ©|Jicl ifl ailS, the 
play is over ; the relational adverbs ttorii6er, VOrlJei, jllriicf, &c. 
stand by way of ellipsis instead of the compound participles 
BOriifeergcsaiigdi, torljciflegangeii, juriirfaefoiiimeiT, &c. in which 
they have the power of notional words (| 59) : and iu expres- 
sions like er ift {ill 3'i'rf»f> ^^ '^ a qnarreller ; er ift cill !Sic&, 
he is a thief; ev if? bcr ^If einuili^, he is of opinion ; the substan- 
tive connected with the relational verb fciii, to be, has the sig- 
nification of a verb (he quarrels, steals, thinks). The predica- 
tive genitive of abstract substantives is frequently employed in 
this way in the place of a predicative adjective ; e. g. er ifi 
QUUi lllutllC^, he is in good spirits (happy); ta^ i|l 6ci ini^ 
SRiiijXin^, that is lawful with us*. Relational adjectives can- 
not well stand in the place of the predicate unless a substan- 
tive be understood ; e. g. ei' ifi eiii fplcfcer, he is such (a person); 
tt ifi miibit btr rori^e. he is again the same (person) as he was 
formerly. The possessive pronouns however are used also as 
predicates when possession is to be pointed out with emphasis ; 
e.g. i)fi^ .^^itl^ ifi ji^t bcitt, this house is now thine f. Rela- 
tional adverbs standing in the place of the predicate, — as in 
expressions like, it was ^ere, it was today only, it was Just now, 
that he said so, — are not conformable to the German idiom. 
Those expressions therefore must be translated differenliy; 
e. g. Ijicr, noch licutc, erft e6en ^at cr iS gi^a^t We adfhit 
however of expressions like er i|i (jicr, he is here ; it ifi tcvt, 
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he is there.; in which the verb fehi has the signification of the 
notional words to live^ to dwell. Cardinal and indefinite nu- 
merals also can scarcely be placed alone in the place of the 
predicate ; and when mere number or quantity is to be asserted 
by the predicate, as *we were three, the brothers are many, they 
are few, the subject is always connected with the numeral, and 
placed in the genitive case, the indefinite pronoun e^ taking 

the place of the subject ; e. g. e^ H^aten unfet ttei, e^ (inb bet 
a^riibct tjiele, e^ (tnb i^ter tt>enig, e^ ifl Ui ©el&e^ fe{>t wenig. 

Mere existence is in German, as in English, always expressed 
in a similar way ; e.g. e^ tfl citlC bunfle 9?adbt, it is a dark night; 
C5 ifl Cin ©ewitter, there is a thunderstorm; e^ fttib j|e$t btei 
2BDdbeil, it is now three weeks : or by means of the impersonal 
verb e^ qM {% 67) ; e. g. e^ Qxhi bcif e Quellen, there are hot 
springs. 

In German, ordinal numerals, if standing as predicates, are 
nlways used substantively, and take the article ; e.g. bli 6ifl bct 
®rjte, unb idb bet Stitte, you are first, and I am third. 

^ 159. 

The subject of the sentence always stands in the nominative 
case. When the imperative mood is made use of, a person 
being addressed in the second person singular or plural, the 
subject is omitted, as in English ; e. g. fage nttt, tell me. But 
when, as is usually done, a person is addressed in the third 
person singular or plural (§ 121), the subject is expressed by 
the pronoun of that person; e.g. fage @r wir, faflen @ic mtt. 

The subject of impersonal verbs is, as in English, expressed 
by the indefinite pronoun zi\ e. g. e^ tegltct, it rains. This 
pronoun however is commonly omitted, when the passive 
voice of intransitive verbs is used impersonally (e. g. ii Ipltb 
gCtan^t, they are dancing), or one of those impersonal forms 
bv which the subject of an intransitive action is turned into an 
object (e. g. c^ burftet tttidb, I am thirsty — ^^ 67) are placed in 
an accessory sentence or in the inverted construction; e. g. 
Wenn getanjt Wirb, if they are dancing ; ^ciltC Wirb fiCtanjt, to- 
day they dance ; weitti bul) buvjlet, ntidb butfht. 

When the subject of a principal sentence is to be pointed 
out with emphasis, the subject is placed after the inflected 
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verb, and the indefinite pronoun e^ takes its place before the 
verb ; e. g. e ^ ijl ein ^Otttet erfcbicmn, a comet has made its 
appearance; e^ if} ein 2Bolf flefdboflcn Wprbetl, a wolf has been 
shot; e^ fontntt ein ©ett^itter, a thunderstorm is comhig*. 

Persons. 

§ 160. 

The relations of personality, time, and mood, are expressed 
in the predicative combination by the inflection of the verb or 
of its auxiliary verbs ; or, if an adjective or a substantive stands 
in the place of the predicate, by the inflection of the rela- 
tional verb feitt. The predicative adjective, as well as the 
participle of compound tenses, is not inflected. 

Predicative substantives agree with the subject in case and 
number, unless they stand in predicative genitives (§ 158). 
In names of persons the gender also is distinguished when 
their fbrm admits of this distinction; e. g. jtC if} cim ^ic6in, 
she is a thief; jie ifi meiltC ^teunbin, she is my friend. 

Common names usually have an article before them ; when 
however they express not so much an individual, as a rank, 
profession, or condition, they commonly are without an article ; 

e. g. et if} @olbat, he is a soldier ; er if} ^aufntann, he is a 

merchant; it if} J^ait, he is a peer. 

When an adjective in the superlative degree, formed by 
simple comparison ($ 117), stands as a predicate, it is always 
used substantively with the definite article ; e. g. et if} ber 
fUi^f}e, he is the wisest. When it stands in an adverbial form, 
the relational verb fein, to be, is considered as a notional verb; 

e. g. int ©ontttter ftnb bie Xage ant lan.9f}en, the days are (last) 
longest in summer ; bie Ptangen ftnb ant beften in 3talien, the 

oranges are best in Italy. 

§ 161. 

The verb, as in English, agrees with the subject of the sen- 
tence in person and number. When in a contracted sentence 



* Qt umrtngt i^n tie iubetnbe ®(^(tAr. Sch, 
&i Ubeti &f>tttx, tit ttn ^v^mutf) r^d^tn. Sch. 
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(§ 152) the same predicate refers to two or more subjects, the 
verb stands in the plural number; e. g. .J^itje unb ^Slte fitlb 
fdbablidb, heat and cold are hurtful *. The singular number 
however is also employed in German, especially when two or 
more subjects may be conceived as constituting one general 

notion ; e. g. .gopfen iitib Wialj i j? an i^m tjerloreti, hops and 

malt (all labour) is lost on him; |>ier jtcl^t ©at^ unb ^fcffet, 
here stand salt and pepper f • 

After two subjects, one of which is in the first and the other 
in the second or third person, the verb stands in the first; and 
after two subjects in the second and third persons, the verb 
stands in the second person plural ; e. g. ^(fy unb ©U W i (f e n C^, 

I and you know that ; ^iDu unb bit Satet wetbct c^ fe&en, thou 

and thy father will see it. It is more usual however to luld a 
personal pronoun in the plural number, comprehending both 

subjects; e. g. 3clb «nb S)tij Wit wiffen c^; ^IDu unb bet 2?ater, 
3l^t wetbet e^ fe^en. 

After collectives (§ 6) in the singular number, the German 
verb always stands in the same number; e. g. bie WiittQi fiZbt 
bent 9?eirgniigen nadb, the multitude purstie pleasure ; btt Sfiat^ 
n^at in feiner SOJeinunfl getjieilt, the council were divided in 
theit' opinion. The verb takes the plural however after ein 
^aat, a pair, a couple ; einc 3Wenge, a number ; ein ^U$enb, a 
dozen; and some other substantives used as indefinite nume- 
rals (§ 133); e. g. tin ^aat .gaufer finb o^gefitann^ two or 

three houses have been burnt; eine SWengC .0afen finb Q^ 
fcfcoffen WOtben, a great number of hares have been killed. 

Tenses. 

§ 162. 

The present tense is employed whenever the predicate co- 
incides in time with the present existence of the speaker ; e. g. 

bie Sonne ge^t je$t unter, the sun is now setting; bai 9iab 

* ^eic c often in Ht ^<iUe J^tim unb @(^i(b. Sch. 

@(^bn^ett unb Su^enb traten in i^re uoKen ^e^te wieber ein. Sch, 
f !8errAt^ unb Strnroo^n ( a u f (^ t in nUen (Sdtn. Sck. 

IXm iie buf)lt bie Sufienb unb bnd 9((ter. Sch. 

S e r f (^ w b L' t fid) >^(i0 unb Sie6e mid^) su fd)re(f en ? Sch. 

5>ic Orgel unb ber G^prgefnnj ertonct mcinem JO^r. Uhland, 



fieUXflt fldfj, the wheel is moving: and when noTektion of 
time at all is distinguished in the predicate ; e. g. bii ©Mine 
flifjt in ffiep^n iintcr, the sun sets in the west; tie Srbc i>i' 
ttiejjt (idb uni Ut ©oniic, the earth moves round the sun ; tai 
2tbcn b«g iDtenff()«n i|l fin-j, the life of man is short. The 
distinction expressed in English by the forms he speaks and 
he is speaking, is not pointed out in German by any particular 
forms. 

The future time also is frequently expressed in German by 
the present, when the relation of time does not require to be 
pointed out; e.g.i^gt^^ moreen MCb CoiittOH, I go to London 
tomorrow; ic() r«iK 6fllb tiAd) StUtfcblanb, I shall soon travel 
to Germany *. 

The present tense serves instead of the future, especially 
when the certainty of a future event is to be insisted upon ; 
e. g. 6ittc il^n nut, fo flt&t cr tir alki, loaS tui wiUfi, request 
hira only, and he will give you every thing you wish for; ic() 
Will idll bitten abtt cr tl) it t ii ni*!, I shall request him, but he 
will not do it f , 

The present tense is also used instead of the imperfect in 
an historical narrative, in order to render the style more ani- 
mated ; and this practice is more common in German tlian in 
English J. 

The first and second future tenses are employed in the same 
way as in English ; e. g. er Wirt moreen atircifen, he will set 
out tomorrow; wemi bciii Snttcr fbramt, luirb er iin^ i^erUf- 
fcn ^flbf Hi he will have left us by the time when your brother 
arrives. 

The perfect always refers a past time to the present exist- 
ence of the speaker only ; e.g. icb ^ait bUftn SJor.qen beiimi 
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111 ?Bi>*cn fdjK 



ieo SEDlf tic iSonni motgen ni 
timmt ttt Zilt trc ma^tl)ilt. Seh. 
i DIcee^lDf (ifltigtn nUIn Htfa ^adit, alx ttmoxttn tit 
titi nut tiintm KuuiniH. Sch. 
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95tuber g e f e |) e n, I saw your brother this morning. The im- 
perfect and pluperfect tenses, on the other hand, denote a 
relation of time to another event; e.g. ali tt anfam, teifete 
idb a6, when he arrived I departed; ali idb anfant, Wax cr^ 
fdbon a6^mifet, when I arrived he had set out. 

An event which refers to a division of time, and not to an- 
other event, is in English expressed in the imperfect tense ; 
e. g. I was at the play last night. In German, on the other 
hand, the perfect is employed in this case; e. g. id^ Bin geflcttl 

3l6ctit) m ©cfjaufpiele gcwefen. When we say, idb w^t ge^ 

fieitt im ©dbftWfpiele, another event, e. g. when you were there, 
or when Hamlet was acted, is understood. The imperfect is 
employed in the historical narrative as in English. 

Forms of expression like / am to speak, he is to come, do 
not exist in German : they are rendered by the first future, 
idb JtJCtbe fptedben, er Wixi f ontmen ; and if a necessity rather 
than a relation of time is to be expressed, by the auxiliary 
verb of mood foUen (§ 70) ; e. g. what am I to hear ? Wai foU 

icft librcn *. 

The relative tenses expressed by the forms / was about to 
speak, he was to come, are always rendered in Grerman by the 
auxiliary verb of mood, n^oUetl and follett ; the former being 
employed when the action depends on the will of the subject 
of the sentence, and the latter when it depends on the will of 
another subject; e. g. et n^oUte ff^rcdbcn, he was about to 
speak ; ct foUte Qi^dttQt WCtbCII, he was to be hanged f- 

Observation, — ^The English auxiliary verb / will sometimes expresses the 
frequency of an action ; e. g. ** When our visitors would say, * You have 
fine children/ she wouid answer, &c." '' Sometimes our neighbour ivoM 
pay us a visit." " While one played, the other would sing." This meaning 
is either not expressed in German, or it is pointed out only by a relational 

adverb, as ^uweiieii, wcf (§ 138, 139); e.g. wcnn unfete ^reunbe wol, or 
juweilen faaten, &c. antwcxmefie wol, &c. 

* 2)(efe 3eit, ble a((ee (ofen f o t i, 1)(it tx fie nai)et ni4)t 6e)ei<^nf t ? SkA. 
t Srf) etufYo^ i^r ! viedetc^t nm ^orgen tbtn btcfe^ Z<tQH, Ut ratd^ nuf crvig i^r 
wereiiten foltte.' Sch. 

2)fr ®(i«ncr fjnt t>cflo(^en wcrben fo((en mit biefem ©(^muct Sch. 
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Moods. 



§ 163. 

The indicative mood denotes actual existence asserted or 
denied by the speaker ; e« g. bct S?CUttn 6Ui|)Ct» the tree is in 
blossom; bie @omi€ ge|)t Uttt r>kt Ul^r OUf, the sun rises at 
four o'clock; Safar if} in S^ritantiien gewefen, Caesar has been 
in Britain ; bor 3){enf4) if} ttidbt allmadbti^, man is not omnipo- 
tent. The indicative also serves to express actual necessity 
and actual possibility asserted or denied by the speaker ; and 
in German it is always employed, even when actual possibility 
is left doubtful ; in which case the conjunctive is frequently 
employed in English ; e. g. if what you tell me be true, it shall 
never make me a rascal, votxm \>aii XOdi @ic fagen X0a\ft \% 

foil e^ mid) ttie ju einem JBbfewidbte macben ; if he be wise, he 
will follow your advice, mnx\ et XiixQ ift, folgt er '^\iXi\\\ Sfat^e; 

I shall give him advice though he do not care for it, ido n)ill 

it)m 3?at^ flebeni wenn et aixd) nidbt \>Cita\xf adbtet. Doubt of 

real existence is denoted by the conjunctive mood only in ex- 
pressions like o6 er Fontnte obernic^t fontme, if} gleici^^qulti^, 
whether he come or not, is indifferent; xovt iX audb fei> icb 
will X^Xt amtbetlf whoever he be I shall speak to him; if} 
feiner ba hvc (tdb ii^W Wibetfe$e? is there no one to oppose 
him*? 

§ 164. 

The coryunctive mood is in general used when a predicate is 
quoted^ i. e. when actual existence, actual necessity, or actual 
possibility, is asserted or denied either by words or in the 
thought of a subject spoken ofi e. g. et et^Sl^lt, "(^iX 3Jmim 
blu^e, he tells me that the tree is in blossom; et glau6t, bie 
©onne gel^e lun btei U^t auf, he thinks that the sun rises at 

three o'clock; gafat 6etidbtet, et fei in SBtitamiien gewefen, 

Caesar relates that he has been in Britain f . 

* Wii^tf SOrt^rrt \Hi fi<^ »on t>« Sufunft wiiTen bu fi^opff ft bninten rtii bcr ^i)((e 
9(utfen, bu fc^bpfefl bro&en m bem CueK be« Six^xt^. Sch. 

SSiei^tt t6 fei, cr t)at mein ^erj crfreuct. SIcA. 

2^(1 t(l ni(^t«, wfl« ben Wenft^en erfct^recf e. ^cA. 

t '3X«n frtgt, fie (|rtbe beii ©emn^l ermorbeit Irtffen. St/t. 

(f r uerfTud^te fi(^, (frtgenb) er f)n^c f<»<f<*) flejeufjet, bie Ungliirfdbriefc nn tBnbingtpn 
ffien fnffd^, rr fjnbe ftitbere ^me jjefc^rieten. iScA. 
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There is no difFerence in this respect, — ^whether the subject 
spoken of is at the same time spoken to, or himself speaking / 
e. g, biX fftflftj bu feifl gefunb, you say that you are in good 
health; idb Qlc^iti et* fei fvanf, I thought he was ill : for in 
both these cases the person spoken to and the speaker do not 
assert the fact of the illness, but merely quote their own belief 
of it. The conjunctive thus being the mood of a quoted pre- 
dicate, can stand only in a subordinate sentence. The form 
of the conjunctive occurs in principal sentences however, when 
it isi employed to supply the third person of the imperative 
mood, as will be explained in § 166. 

The conjunctive is also employed, as in Latin, when an 
action wished for or intended is quoted in an accessory s^i- 
tence, connected with the principal sentence by means of the 
conjunctions ba^, that (Lat. id), bantit, ailfba^t in order that, 

for the purpose that; e.g. idb minfdbe, baf ct bait) gencfe, I 

wish that he may soon recover; id^ ttcl^nte Sltjnci, bamit id& 
genefe, I take physic in order that I may recover; it fprtdbt 

laut, iamit ein tibtx i^tt t?et(}el^e, he speaks loud so that 

everybody may hear him. The conjunctive accordingly may 
stand after verbs implying a hope, wish, advice, request, 
command, permission, fear, preventing, forbidding, &c. though 
they are, as in English, more commonly followed by the supine 
(see § 184). 

The assertion quoted in the accessory sentence is, on the 
other hand, commonly expressed by the use of the indicative 
mood, when it is considered as a statement of a real fact by 
the speaker also, and when it is not so much the assertion 
quoted, as rather the act of quoting, which is to be pointed 
out. In this case the principal sentence has the principal 
accent, and the accessory sentence only the subordinate ac- 
cent; e. g. ix felbft ^at flefagt, or gcfJatiben, bag et ^efe^lt lb at, 

he himself has said or confessed that he has been in fault ; et 

Witt c^ nidbt gloubeit, ba^ fein ®mbet flejtor6en ij?, he will not 

believe that his brother is dead; et l^at otten Ceuten Ctjat^Uy 
ia^ it l^eirat^en will, he told everybody that he is about to 
be married. According to this principle, the indicative is 
generally employed when the verb in the principal sentence 
implies such certainty as excludes all doubt : this is the case 
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^in Itifliil, crfsnilCIt, to know ; fcbcil, to see ; Clltberf eil, to disco- 
ver ; e. g. bu ivti§t, or bu fie^fl i>a§ tt fraiif iff, you know, or 
you see that lie is ill; tr &at (i-failiit &af cr qefefjlt {tat, he has 
acknowledged that he has been in fault ; cr ^Qt .^Cjfi^t or be> 
WiefClI, im§ tt i^Ut gcfimit ift, he has shon-n that he is well- 
intentioned. 

The time to which the quoted assertion is referred, is always 
that in which it is asserted by the subject spoken of; and the 
quoted assertion therefore stands in the present, perfect, or 
future tense, according as the fact, event, or activity asserted 
either coincides with, precedes, or follows the assertion of the 
subject spoken of; e. g. er ^ot inir »or brci ajfoiiateii tr^ii^lt, 
fein 2Jrubcr fei tin reicfter a3?aiiti (present), er ^a&c ciii 'i^a^t' 
jiioor eiii flrofc^ SScnniJ.^ni j^ecrBt (past), itiib werSe tin Out 
fflufen (future), he has told me three months ago, that his 
brother was a rich man, that he had inherited a large fortune 
a twelvemonth before, and that he was to purchase an estate. 
In the conjunctive mood, accordingly, the historical tenses 
(imperfect and pluperfect) are not distinguished, though there 
be a relation to another event {§ 162); e. g. CV (tat crjii^lt, 
man J^ata ten .Qamti't gefpielt, ali cr ini X|)catcr gewefeit 
fei; er fei ater ^innttS qegaiidcii, iwcftbeiii cr ten cr)icii 5Ift 
^cfclilen ^Cibt, he said that Hamlet was acted when he was 
at the play, but that he left the play after having seen the first 
act The quoted assertion generally stands in the present, 
perfect, or futui-e tenses, though the verb of the principal 
sentence be in the imperfect or pluperfect; e.g. cr fagtc, 
cr fei fraiif, or er fei franf gcwcfcii, he told me that he was 
ill, or had been ill*. The German practice, however, is not 
strictly establishetl in this respect ; and the tenses of the con- 
ditional mood also are frecjuently employed instead of the 
present and perfect of the conjunctive ; e. g. er fflflte, er Itiirc 
m ^arii gctvefeili he said that he had been at Paris f. This is 

• Htmif fifitit n in Bit fflnn«3i »ino6. ic ft I in eitttlbtt 6k 'Tttmia. ft i t(i fflSf" 
nil4i, (re flc fnlfA aaaitlait, n fei fin fBlf4<t B'"9'' Sch. 
9r mdnii mnn mnfFi bti ecn ^xtabta in Sinits nnft nttlntti. GStlu. 
eie bc^uiMitin, ubgldd) Br CicuKnam i'c^i vid gct^iin Ifabe, le iieiJitkc ti ^wl) 
" " ■ bngigtn fiitn^t ba jungf anHnaet Bcrirtfflli^. GW*e. 
« nf* (iiBni III 6(f(i|l(rt tin it. GuWs, 
t Jifli miiiin hit T!fnntt(n, fdiiit mit mrin JiihW, (It icgiriKn (n* SdVIJirf. Sch. 
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done especially when the present and perfect tenses of the 
conjunctive do not differ in their form from the corresponding 
tenses of the indicative; e. g. tt fagtCj idb S^tt^t (instead of 
idb f^i^i) ItOClb ^anffurt) he said that I went to Frankfort "i^.t 

Observation. — It will be seen, that the rules for the use of the conjunc- 
tive mood in German differ from those of the English language, in which 
an assertion quoted is commonly expressed either by the present or perfect 
indicative, when it stands after a verb in the present or perfect ; e. g. he 
teUs me, or has told me, that he is ill, or has been ill :-^ or by the imperfect or 
pluperfect indicative, if it stands after a verb in the imperfect or pluperfect; 
e. g. he told me, or he had tdd me, that he was ill, or had been ill. The 
proper manner for employing the conjunctive, accordingly, requires par- 
ticular attention. 

§ 165. 

The conditional mood represents an assertion of the speaker 
or of a subject spoken of, as neither actually existing, nor even 
actually possible, but rather as only conceived by the mind as 
possible : thus in the sentence, if he was still alive he might be 
a fortunate man^ the "being alive" and " being fortunate" are 
only conceived by the mind as possible, although they be in 
themselves impossible. An assertion which is actually in itself 
impossible, may thus be conceived by the mind, and repre- 
sented as possible by the conditional mood, in the following 
cuxurastances : — 

a.) If it is made a condition of, or depending upon another 
possibility, which also is not an actual possibility ; e. g. X0i\\Xi 

ix nodb le6te, ware er jic$t m reidbcr a)?ami, if he were still 

alive he would now be a rich man |. Such a condition is 

* @te d(au6ten, fie miitben (instead of iverben) ftd^^ (et(^t aii Jgti^tn bacfleKen. 
Gothe, 

(?r be^auptrte, nut etn fe(tene^ ^rgnii^eti fi^nne bet ben ^enrd)en eineti 9Bert^ 
l^aben ; SCinhtx unb ^Ite ivitf ten (instead of wtfTen) nic^t ju fdt^^^en wnd i^nen ®uteS 
be^egnete. Gothe. 

Hi meinte, mm mi'tiTe bie Jtinbet nit^t merfen (affen, xoxt Ueb man (ir ^a6r, fie 
gctf f en (instead of greifen) intmer ju meit urn fid). &othe. 

t ©rrtmmrttif. § 197. 

\ ^^ceft bu nxt^r gewefen unb gerabe; ^iUi (lit n be gan) mtbcr^, er l)atte ntd^t 
brtd (B&ixtdix^t get^nn, bie ®uten ^Atten £rnft (et t^m be^atten, nic^t in bet ^^^litii^s 
ten ®arn mace ec f|efa((en. Sch. 

^(iren birfe Socbd, rote S^c fte f(i)t(bert, uerflummen mu0te ic^, l^offnungMo^ ver« 
(oren rorice metue @A(^e, fprad^en fie mi(^ f<f)u(bt(). Sdt, 

2>tered efenbe ^erfjeud fonnte mi&f mten, 6rA(^te mid) fd^nefi )u brfreitnbcten 
®t<ibten nil()m er mi<^ fin in ben rettenben itnl^n. Sch, 
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frequently only understood and not expressed; e. g. idb I^Stte 
ik @ftdb^ anbet^ gentoci^t, I should have arranged the matter 
differently (if it had been my business *): — or it is contracted 
with the conditional sentence ; e.g. idb l^Stte an fcitiet ©telle 
anbiti ge^anbclt, in his place (if I had been in his place) I 
should have acted otherwise f. 

ft.) If it is made a possibility wished for; e. g. n^ate cr bO(b 
tiedb am Ce6en 1 would that he were still alive ! ^'dtU id} t|)n 
bocfj nie flefe|>en ! O that I had never seen him t ! 

r.) If it is a questionable possibility; e. g. XV'dti ti bitm 

WdSfx? should it be true? ^attefl bu witflicp beimn greimb 

VWaf^itl ? should you really have betrayed your friend § ? 

The use of the conditional mood depends not so much on 
the assertion being actually in itself impossible, as on its being 
conceived in the mind of the speaker and therefore represented 
as impossible. Thus in saying, Wemt et* l^eute a nf ante, if he 
should arrive today, — the arrival is conceived and represented 
as impossible, though in fact it may be possible. 

Though the present conditional (idb fptadbc) is formed from 
the imperfect indicative (idb ft^YOdb), and the perfect conditional 
(idb |)Stte flefptodben) from the pluperfect indicative (idb ^^tte Qi- 
fptodben), these tenses, with respect to time, agree with the 
present and perfect indicative respectively; e. g. ttJentl idb j[e$t 
3eit Jb^tte, giuge idb fpajiten, if I had time now I should take 

a walk; wenn er vot bvci SDiomten in Stiom gewefen ware, 
I^Stte er feimn SBmbet anflettoffen, if he had been at Rome 
three months ago he would have met his brother. In point of 
time these sentences express the same ; e. g. I have time, &c. 
if he has been at (lome, &c. 

The first future conditional (idb XOixxbi f)^tedben) does not, in 
point of time, differ from the present (idb fpfSdbe), nor the 

* jDu fonnteft mtittn, bn# bii (4fli<i i»tfl. Sch, 

t 3)u toQrbeft ivol^t t^un biefen $(a^ )u (eeren. Sch. 

\ Of fltng'^ uon f)ieT oetnb xxCi ^elb bed Xobed, utib aiU @d)iomer burd^br^n^en 
meinen Sufen ! Sch. 
iDen m&(^t x^ tviffen, bee ber S^reufTe nitr von ^((en tft. Sch. 
9Ber tnit 9u(^, nxinberte, mit C^u(^ fc^iffte*. Sch. 

$ ^^r*« m&g(i(^ ^Atec? Sch. 

J^Atteft bu'd mit %oc6ebA(^t bn^in tret6en woUen? Sch. 
@o((t* Wi nun im @rnft ecfttaen mtiffen? Sch. 
®aft freunb(t<^ ^Atte (?ng(Anb fir empfangen? Sdi. 
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second future (ic6 It^iirbe Qi^ptodbitl ^clUxi) from the perfect (idb 
l^attc ^cfproc^Ctt)* The first and second futures are^ however, 
used especially to express conditional possibility, the condition 
being expressed by the present and perfect; e. g. t^entt CI* ^iit 

ware, wiirbe er bidb Befudben, or wiitbe et Web 6efuc&t ^a^ 

iitty if he were here he would pay, or he would have paid you 
a visit *. 

In order to render an expression less positive or more po- 
lite, an actual necessity as well as an actual possibility is, as in 
English, frequently represented as only conditional. For this 
purpose the conditional moods of the auxiliary verbs of mood, 
nttiffetl, foUcn, WoUen, and fbnnen, biitfen, Wbgen (§ 70), are fre- 
quently employed instead of the indicative ; e. g. bu foUtCfi 
or bu tttiigtefl i^tl 6efud[)en> you ought to (instead of must) pay 
him a visit; idb WoUte, @ic Bcgleitetcn midb, I wished (instead 
of I wish) that you would accompany me ; (Etc f OtttltCtt tntt 
bai Wol Criau6cn, you might allow me that; icf) wbdbtC ifitt 
6lci6ct1, I should like to stay here f . | 

r 

§ 166. 

The imperative mood is employed in German as in English ; 
e. g. fptidb ! speak \thou) ! fptc^ct ! speak (you) ! gafft uni 
fptccbctt ! let us speak ! The third person of the imperative, 
however, is generally supplied by that of the conjunctive mood; 
e. g. C^ fci, be it so ; it gc|>C, let him go ; c^ WCtbc Cidbt, let there 
be light. The conjunctive mood is also employed when, ac- 
cording to the usual German mode of address (§121), the third 
person singular or plural is used instead of the second person : 
in that case, however, the personal pronoun follows the verb, 
as it does in the imperative proper (see § 207) ; e. g. fptccfec Ct ! 

fprccftcn @ic ! 

A peculiar form of imperative expression is made in Ger- 



*^ufftel^ti warbe Cfn^ranb^ qanie Sugenb, f% ber !BTUte feint JtSntgin. Sch, 

®tiinb* er i^r qe^tni^btt, er wurbe fein ®eft4nbni# wieberrufen. Sch, 

t @o((te nt(^t ein QtMi^U 97atureU aiitin ©(^aufpiefer sum 3ie(e ^ringen? 

Stnfnng unb (?nbe m&d)te e* tt>D^( fein unb bieibem <ibtt in ber Wtttt 

b&rfte bem ^unftter ^and)ed fe^(en. Gothe. 
@(^n)er(t(^ mbi^tt fie ber flo(bne @(^ra(Tr( fd^ii^en. Sch. 
t ®rnmmattf. § 198. 
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man from the passive voice of eitlier transitive or intransitive 
verbs, used personally or impersonally {§ 67), by which the 
subject is pointed out only in a general and indefinite way. 
These expressions, however, are always used elliptically, omit- 
ting the auxiliary verb of the passive voice, or even the verb, 
and retaining only an objective factor referred to the verb 
(§157); e. g. flli^3ttriliif«ii ! (i^ Witbe fluSgctrunfttl) let the 
glass be emptied; aiifgcfianCeii ! (s6 mtbi aufst^anbm) let 
them vise ; ail fcie iltbiiX I (cS wcrbf ail bit 9lr6eit gegaiigen) let 
them go to their work •. 

When a positive command is to be expressed, the second 
person indicative is frequently used; e. g. ttu ge^ft fogkicfe, 
go directly f. When, on the other hand, a request is to be 
expressed in a submissive way, the conjunctive mood of the 
auxiliary verbs iiii?>3Cii and rooUcn is frequently used ; e. g. bit 
woUeft mil- rer^citjcii, please to pardon me; tnij^eii ©ie nieis 
\W QiHnUn, may you remember me ^. 

T)ie imperative mood sometimes stands in the place of a 
conditional expression ; e.g. fei o^iie ^reiinb, iriccicl Vtxliitt 
tai £c6eiT, be without a friend (if you be without a iriend), and 
your life loses much. 



CHAPrF.ii II. — Si^ntax of the Attributive Combination. 



Any predicative combination, as bit ©oiim erTCarmt, the sun 
warms; 5tJil^<lin CTObert, William conquers; iai S-\d}t foinint 
von btm Sfonbc, the light comes from the moon; may be 
changed into an attributive combination, by turning the pre- 
dicate into an attribute {§ 12) ; e. g. tit l»nmieil6e ©onne, the 



— ^tltSl RBmtxabtn Bra 31n|)|iEn gEjAuilit ! Mf !B[U(t su 

P + tanna Su sitiSji. Sch, 
f'Sti fd)ni(lfll> I'M mnn titt^ auftuft. Sch. 
' f ?H)a* ii) nun fytatb, mH" Wdiianh ml* tefdiaen. 
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warming sun ; 3BU^etm bit ©Tofieirer, William the Conqueror ; 
bai Ctdbt bzi 3)?on^e^, the light of the moon (§ 12). 

The attribute assumes either the form of an attributive ad- 
jective (n^aiDietlb)) or of an attributive substantive in apposition 
(ber ^Ol6ettr)9 or that of an attributive substantive in the geni- 
tive case {bti ^^Ot\bti\ which is sometimes expressed by a 
preposition. 

In each of these different forms the attribute, in as far as 
it is a notion, and not a mere relation, expresses like the pre- 
dicate the notion of an activity referred to the notion of a 
person or thing. On that account also the difierent forms of 
the attribute are frequently employed one for another in dif- 
ferent languages, and even in the same language ; e. g. the 
roj/al favour, bk ©tttif} bti ^onigC^; pojndar language, 
bk ©prac|)C b^i 2?olfe^; a child of three years, tin btti- 
i'dfytifiZi ^inb; Richard lion^heaHed, 9?icbat& £6n?en|>erj; 
a very respectable man^ and a man of great respectability. 
The attributive combination differs from the predicative com- 
bination in not expressing the act of assertion, but only the 
notion of a person or thing : hence every notion which is 
referred in this way to a notion of a person or thing is con- 
sidered as an attribute, and its expression, whatever be its 
form, as an attributive factor ; e. g. in biX 2?etter au^ £o lib It, 
the cousin from London; bet rO'Jamt im 2)?onbc, the man in 
the moon. 

The attributive relation is a relation of concord (§ 11, 12). 
This relation is expressed by the inflection of the substantive 
in apposition, as well as of the attributive adjective. The 
attributive genitive does not exactly express concord ; it only 
denotes that a substantive has become an attributive by as- 
suming in some measure the signification of an adjective ; e. g. 
the fringes homey instead of the royal house. 

Obsej'vaHon, — In order to convert a predicative into an attributive com- 
bination, the predicate, if e impressed by a simple verb or adjective, is turned 
into an attributive adjective, if the predicate is enlarged into an objective 
combination ,; e. g. the light comes from the moon ; the house belongs to the 
king. The principal or objective factor alone is expressed, and assumes the 
form of the genitive case (of the moon, the hinges), provided that the verb 
which is omitted (comes, belongs) may be understood by the (bnn of the 
expression. 



j 168. 

It has been remarked (J 1 37) Uml a predicative combination 
or sentence expresses one thought; e.g. man is mortal: an 
attributive combination, on the otlier hand, e. g. mortal man, 
expresses one notion only. Tlie unity of the notion expressed 
by the attributive combination is denoted by the unity of 
accentuation ; for the attribute, being in general the principal 
factor, usually takes tlie principal accent ; and the substantive 
referred to, being the subordinate factor, has the subordinate 
accent. Only when the attributive is a pronoun or other rela- 
tional word, e. g. my father, ind SJotf, it is considered as the 
subordinate factor, and therefore takes the subordinate accent. 

The unity of the notion is also frequently expressed by unity 
of the form, the whole attributive combination being expressed 
by one word. This is effected either by contracting the two 
factors into one word, e. g. JtiJiii^fo^n, the son of a king 
(Compounds by contraction, } 57) ; or by omitting, by way of 
ellipsis, the substantive referred to, e. g. eiii firmer, a poor 
man; ein 2Bcifcr, a wise man (Adjectives used substantively, 
j 7). Elhptical expressions like / have been at JohnsotCs 
(house), are less common in German than in English. 

ObtcTcalion. — The attributive Hiljeclive is frequently found to have the 
Bubordinate accent in Germnn h9 in Englieh. In general, however, this is 
the cese otilj with adjectives implying qualities which are conceived as 
relations to the speaker, and on that account in soaie measure analogous 
to relational words. Of this description are adjectives implying llie rela- 
tions of space and time; e.g. Ijtig. long; fiirj, short; gteS, great; flfill, 
small; dit, old; JUItj, young: also those which express colour, taste, and 
other relations Co [he speaker; e.g. rcttt.red; WCtg, white; fllg, sweet; 
gut, good; fct}li'(t)t, bad, &c. Adjectives also take the subordinate accent 
when they are employed by way of pleonasm; e.g. a littie chUd ; goodGod; 
tie^un^lf 3?j*f- 



The attributive adjective agrees with the substantive referred 
to, in gender, number, and case; e. g. eiii altci" S?aini, an old 
man; (inc altC ^rilU, an old woman ; (in fltte^ .fiaui, an old 
bouse ; altc Duinncr, old men ; alUn Sraucii, to old women. 
"When, however, the attributive adjective is considered as the 
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predicate of an abridged adjective sentence {§ 152), it is not 

inflected ; e. g. bet 2?atet, mafig mi ®iWo^r\\ftiU ^atte nidbt 

^ettt ©afhnaler, frugal from habit (L e. being frugal), my father 
did not like feasts. All attributive adjectives accordingly, 
standing after the substantive referred to^ are not inflected ; 
e. g. i)ie 3)7utter, unti)c6en von iffun i^in^em, the mother sur- 
rounded by her children *. 

$170. 

The different views in which the notion of a person or thing 
is conceived, are also pointed out by the two dilSerent forms 
of inflecting the attributive adjective^ viz. by the ancient and 
the modem form ($ 116). In general it may be said, that the 
adjective takes the ancient form of inflection when the sub- 
stantive has a general and indefinite sense, which is not limited 
by any article, pronoun, or numeral; e. g. Wdf e^ fBtob, white 
bread ; ^rof etr Oftt^m, great rq)utation ; mit tmter £ie6€, with 
fiiithful love; mit wattmt 3)?ttc(s with warm milk; fc^ene 
fSbimtXh beautiful flowers; altc fieute, old people; 111113 C 
S9aiUtK> young trees : it has the modern form of declension, 
on the other hand, when individuality or species of the sub- 
stantive is distinguished by articles, pronouns, or numerals ; 

e»g. iai mife 3?tob, ia grofe Stufym tnH liefer tmten 
£ie6e» mdite f(tN)nen 33Umi\h oiler dten £eute, of all old 

people. The following particular rules, however, may be 
given for the use of these two forms of inflection : — 

h) After the definite article^ the demonstrative pronouns 
^iefety iimtf terfettCt terjemdC, and the indefinite numerals jeber, 
jeglk&et) jjebipebet^ the adjective has the modem form without 
any exception. 

2.) After the numeral and indefinite article eitl, and after 
the possessive pronouns metllt beitt, &c., the adjective has also 
the modem form, except in the nom. masc and nom. and 
accus. neut. sing., in which these pronouns and numerals have 
no sign of inflection, and the adjective therefore assumes the 
iancirat form of inflection; e. g. etn ^uteir Wtamu and ettie^ 



* jDovt ein qtfintki J^mMiwit, f^mtiqtnb wn ben 9vii<$ten feine« %Mft$, 
wa^iam onf 9efej^e, bit feine V^t^itfyHux wiirrti. Sch. 
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fiuttn HHaxoKi; tin, mm, or euer alUi ijnui, and eineg, 
meitie^, or tutii oltcil .gaufeS. The same rule applies to 
the singular of fcin; e. g. fein jjut«r 3)Iann, and fcinc^ fluttn 
^amKi; itin altcl .Qan^, and feine^ atteii .paure^. 

3.) After die pronouns wcldtcr and folcdcrj and after the 
indefinite numerals iilli^e, Ctlict*e, i'iilK (in the plural number), 
oleic, Wetli>)C, mc^rerc, alU, nwiictK, adjectives are inflected in 
the modern form. In the nom. and ace. plur. however, the 
adjectives standing after them generally have the ancient form 
of inflection ; e. g. (ini^e or vide gtlte ^eilll&f, some or many 
goodfrlends, andeiiiiqeror vietir giiten JrewnC'e; itlicbe, tehie, 
wide, ntcijrirc iieue iBUc&cr, andetlicber, fciner, mejjrerer mutn 
Siicfjci*. When in ipctcjier, foldjer, niflncjjcr, wicl, lueni^, nieijr, 
Wenifler, the sign of inflection is dropped {§127,130, 136), the 
adjective standing after them commonly assumes the ancient 
form of inflection ; e.g. wdcb or folih groger Ouilfl, of what 
or of such great favour; iitaiictf fc{)iJiK^ SBilfc, many a fine 
picture; vlel, tveili^ or im^r filler ^Hdj, of much, httle, or 
more sweet milk. The German practice is, however, not de- 
cidedly fixed with regard to the form of inflection of adjectives 
after the indeflnite numerals. 

4'.) When the attributive adjective with its substantive stands 
in apposition to one of the personal pronouns icf<, bit, &c. (see 
§ 171), the adjective is inflected in the modern form, except in 
the nom. sing.; e. g. i^ urmcr Wtann I bll QUXti ^illb, and 
ilji' ormcn liciite- 

5.) After the cardinal numerals jwei, brei, &c. the adjective 
is inflected in the ancient form, unless the numeral be inflected ; 
e. g. ini Caufe jWii fumnKruollerXa^c, in the course of two sor- 
rowful days, and iin Cfliifs jireicr fummerttDllcn Xage. When 
an adjective used substantively stands afl^r gtttial and SUidftt^ 
used adjectiveiy (§ 136), it is inflected in tlie ancient form; 
e. g. ttmai ®\xui, md;tg tUmti, mit cWoai @iitem, ntit nit^td 
Effuiem. 

6.) When two attributive adjectives stand before a substan* 
tive, the first of them being inflected in the ancient form, the 
inflection of the second depends on the manner in which the 
two adjectives are connected with the substantive. They may 
be botli co-ordinate and equally attributive to their substan- 
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tive : in this case the second adjective has the same or even a 
stronger accentuation than the first, from which it may also 
be separated by the conjunction unb without any change in 
the sense, and it takes the ancient form of inflection ; e. g. gute 

frifcbe Sutter, good (and) fresh butter ; twit attetn teinem aUeine, 

with old (and) pure wine; frifc{)e^ flaxii SBaflfet, fresh (and) 
clear water; gefunbe na^r^afte ©peifen, wholesome (and) nou- 
rishing victuals. But the adjective standing first may also be 
considered as an attributive of the substantive already con- 
nected with the other adjective ; in which case it has the prin- 
cipal accent, and may be turned separately into an adjective 
sentence : here the adjective standing last has the ancient form 
in the nom. sing, and plur., but the modern form in all other 
cases; e. g. neue tOt|^C Sinte, new red ink (red ink which is 

new), and mit neuer tot^en S)intc ; woWfetter alter 2Bein, cheap 

old wine (old wine which is cheap), and ntit tVC^lfeilem alt en 
SBeine; jtifctje fdbwebifdbe .^eringe, new Swedish herrings, an* 
firlfdbet fcbwebifclb^n .^etinfle. The practice of the language, 
however, is not quite decidedly established in this last point. 

In the nom. and accus. sing, neut of the attributive adjec- 
tive, the sign of the ancient form e^ is frequently dropped ; 

e. g. fait SBaffer, cold water ; alt ®ifen, old iron ; f4)bn 28etter, 

fine weather; 6aav ®elb, ready money*. This is the case 
especially when the substantive referred to is a name of mate- 
rials or an abstract (§ 6), the adjective having the subordinate 

accent (§ 168. Obs.). When by tiel, me^v, wenig, weniget, a 

quantity is implied, the signs of inflection are dropped in all 
genders and cases (^136), unless they stand after the defi- 
nite article or a pronoun ; e. g. \>ai VkU @elb, biefe^ WiXtiqi 

These rules, laid down for the use of the difierent forms of 
inflection in attributive adjectives, apply also to adjective pro- 
nouns and to numerals, as far as they admit of either forms of 
inflection (^ 123, 132, 133, 134, 136); e.g. mit foldbetn 2Beim, 

with such wine, and einem foldben 20eine; jmiter X(>eil, second 



• ^in urn It 50Bort. Sck, 
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part, and bet ^miU S|>eil; jebem @ol;m^ to each json, and 

eincm jieben ©o^rie. 

When the same adjective, pronoun, numeral, or article, 
refers to two substantives connected by the copulative con- 
junction unb) it is, as in English, frequently omitted before 
the substantive standing last ; e. g. tie ^VO^e @iite lltit ©Ct^? 
folt meine^ ^reunbe^, the great kindness and attention of my 
friend ; fein §lei0 unb Sifer, his activity and zeal ; cin Sidbter 
Unb tj^clb, a poet and hero. In German, however, this omission 
can be made only when the same adjective, pronoun, or article 
agrees with both the substantives in gender and number. We 

say accordingly, bit grofe (Jifer unb bie ^ro^e ©ctflfalt meme^ 

^eunbe^, the great zeal and care of my friend; idb ^dbt meinen 
SBrubet intb meine ©dbwefter gefc^eit, I have seen my brother 
and sister; bev Slcib unb bie ©fctfudbt, envy and jealousy. 
When, however, the same ^rw of the adjective, pronoun, or 
article applies to different genders, the omission may also be 
made; e, g. a\U ^Qimb^ Unb ^a$en, all dogs and cats. 

Whea two attributive combinations connected by the con- 
junction iixiby and having the same substantive referred to, are 
contracted (§ 152), the substantive takes the singular, and not, 
as in English, the plural number ; e. g. bie Seutfdbe unb @n(}s 
lifct^e @]^tadbe, the German and English languages; bie alte 

unb neue ^tiU the old and new times; ben evjten unb le$ten 

Zcigy the first and last days. 

The attributive substantive in apposition^ like the attributive 
adjective^ agrees with the substantive referred to in number 
and case ; and in gender also, if it is one of those names of 
persons which admit of the distinction of gender ; e. g. mein 

^ruber, bet .gauptmann, my brother the captain ; meine^ 2?ru- 
ber^, be* .Oauptmanne^, of my brother, &c. ; bie kna6en, meine 

Cie6linfle, the boys my favourites ; @op^ie, meine §reunbin, So- 
phia my friend ; tie ©dbwejtev, feine %\jfyxtt\% the sister his 
guide*. When, however, one of the substantives in appo- 

* S>e5 d(ifl(i(^en •^nufed ^^xotiit ^fttet ber 9ib, bet ^rinnven ®P^n. Sch, 
^id) fd^rrcft bie (?umentbe, bie g3ef(t)trtnerin biefee Cm. Sch, 
2>et flrenoen Vxcixid, b r r ? r e u tt b i n bet 3n()ben (affet un6 fo(oen. Sch. 
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sition is a proper name, the case is expressed only in the other 
substantive; e. g. bie Wiacbt ^^^ ^aifCY^ ^dtU the power of the 
emperor Charles, or 30ill^elm bti &tob^mi. 

Substantives in apposition, e. g. in < my brother the captain^ 
generally stand for an abridged accessory adjective-sentence 
(my brother *who is a captain^^see § 190). On that account 
they may also follow personal pronouns ; e. g. idb) b^t 3^)1 d' 

ling, fann i^rtj ben alten 3)7ann, tiidbt 6elel^rett, I the youth 

cannot instruct him the old man *• 

The substantive in apposition, being equivalent to an ac- 
cessory sentence, has a greater importance of signification 
than an attributive adjective ; accordingly it always takes the 
principal accent, whilst the attributive adjective frequently has 
only the subordinate accent (§ 168. Obs.). In order to give 
a greater emphasb to an attributive adjective, we frequently 
make it assume the form of a substantive in apposition ; e. g. 
fetn ^einb, ber Unt^erfof^nlidbe, his enemy the irreconcilable 

one (instead of bet uiwetfoMidbe ^einb); fein ^eunb, ber 58 e^ 

badbtfante, his friend the cautious one (instead of fein bebadbt^ 

famev Steunb) t- 

In German, proper names of countries and places^ aa well 
as names of months, stand in apposition to their common 
names ; e. g. bai ^imsxdd^ @panten, the kingdom qf Spain ; 

bie ©tabt Conbon, the city of London ; We Uni^er^ttat ©cttin* 

gen, the university ^Gottingen ; bet 3)?onat Wiaif the month 
of May. 

Proper name^ standing after titles and expressions of rela^ 
tionship, e. g. ^ttt ^Palter, Mr. Walter ; %taa aplll, Mrs, 
Will ; ScftOt ©alt, Dr. Gall ; 2?ater 9?oa^, father Noah ; 
SBrubev 2Bil()elm, brother William ; are not properly substan- 
tives in apposition. Titles and pames of relationship in this 
position are rather tq be considered in the light of relational 
attributes to the proper names ; they are accordingly without 

I I — ■ 

* S^t f (ttnet i^n, brn 6c^5pfrt rH^ner ^eerr. Sch, 
^d) ber ^erniinftide gritfe iu erfl. Sch. 

t S)A$ asi^fe, b<i$ ber ^nnn, ber ^finbtae, bent ^annt mfuqt, vcrgi^t ^ 
f(^n)er. Sch. 
^iemnnb, aii bu, fo(( biefen ftrieo ben 3iir(^ter(tc^en enben. Sch, 
2)n roir bie ^nffeunr^eitr bie Unbanrbarr $(u(^6etaben( get^dn. Sch. 
^rfpdte bir bie Cim\ bet Xrenaung, bei ^otffwtn^iQtn, Sch. 
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either arliclc or infleclion; e.g. 'X'oftCI' ®ailS iSorlffuilgeii, 
Dr. Gall's lectures; .^txiftt ,^a\i$ .yccre, the armies of the em- 
peror Charles •. 

5 172. 
When the attributive relation is expressed by a substantive 
which does not agree with the substantive referred to, in num- 
ber and case, we term it the genitive relation ,- because the 
substantive either assumes the genitive case, or a preposition 
which may be considered as taking the place of the genitive 
case. The attributive genitive relation, ^ c r 2)ni&er &C^ Soni^^, 
the king's brother ; be jl ^aXiX% JQdWi, the father's house ; (in 
^?aiin von ©tanbc, a man o/'rank; is, however, to be distin- 
guished from the objective genitive relation,} e. g. ich fcfcamc 
■llli(fc fchKr ©cfeltfcfcoft, I am ashamed of his company (see 
^ 180). Nor can the attributive genitive relation be expressed 
by the genitive case itself or by a preposition indiscriminately : 
in order to decide which of them is to be employed, we must 
distinguish the different kinds of the genitive relation. These 

a) The relation of the active subject to an action or effect ; 
e, g. tier Cailf tax ^Omie, the course of the sun ; bcf 3"9 ^i"*^ 
QiiXii, the march of an .irmy ; W Irene ^ti ^eiinCt^i the 
fidelity of the friend; tie @t£irfe tc^ ^lepljailteil, the strength 
of the elephant; bflS @en'(6c ber ispiniK, the web of the spider ; 
tiX Scinpfl ©nloino'^j the temple of Solomon ; tic Q:kt bcf 2?0: 
get, the eggs of birds. 

b) The relation of a possessor to a thing possessed ; e, g. 
ber ©arteil be^ S"l1i*ll» t''^ garden of the prince ; tie ^roiK &e^ 
.fi^bnigel, the crown of the king ; ber .j5ltt tcjl ^"iiflfeeil, the hat 
of the boy. 

c) The relation of mutual connection of one person to an- 
other, i. e. of a father to his son, of a brother to his brother or 
sister, of a master to his servant, of one friend or enemy to 
another, and vice versa ,- e. g. ber 2JatCi" be^ 3Rabc()eiI^, the 
father of the girl ; fcer Sicner iiieim^ iSruberS, the servant of 
my brother; ber Jreiillb be^ .Srtlll'e^j the friend of the family. 

' -fiftKil 91l6i((l)i* filtfHii^f Semntilin, fflrflf .fnirrii** tMdPi^itt ^Bittfc nit^i 
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d) The relation of a whole to its parts ; e. g. bai ^ad> bzi 
.0aufe^, the roof of the house ; bet ® ipfel eine^ SBMlxmi the top 
of a tree ; ik SUdbit iittii 2Baflen^, the wheels of a carriage. 
We call this relation also that of the partitive genitive, 

e) The relation of a quality to a person or thing; e. g. cin 

20? a«n unfcre^ ©tanbe^, a person of our rank ; ein ipfetb tjon 
wei^ct §ar6c, a horse of white colour ; ein ©cfdbaft ton 2Bict)s 

tiflfcit, a business of importance ; ein 9?in/3 ton @olb, a ring of 
gold. This relation has already been mentioned as the pre- 
dicative genitive of the predicative combination (§ 158); and 
it retains the same name and character, although employed as 
an attributive factor. 

§ 173. 

The relations of the active sulffect, of the possessor, and of 
mutual connection of persons, are generally expressed in Ger- 
man by the genitive case, as may be seen from the examples 
quoted in § 172; and the genitive of the active subject and 
of the possessor can be expressed by the preposition V0t\ only 
when the case cannot be pointed out by inflection, either in 
the substantive itself, in an article, or in another attributive, 
as is the case in many proper names of places and countries, 
numerals, names of materials, and in the plural number of 
common names when they have no articles. We say, bie 
©rij^e VOU y^atiiy the extent of Paris; bit ^olog t?OW 
3?bobu^, the Colossus of Rhodes ; bet .jgafen t?on ^abi^, the 
port of Cadiz; ein 2?ater ton je^n if inbetn, a father often 
children; bet ©efd^ttiacf ton 3)?ildb, the taste of milk; bie 
9?a|)e ton ©tab ten, the vicinity of cities ♦. And on the other 

hand, bk ©to^e bet ©tabt ^ati^, or be^ ic^i^en ^ati^; btt 
^OCtfin bzi tolfteicben ^abip; berSSatet bit tier alteften ^in* 
bit; bit ©efdbmacf bet faueten 2>?ildb; bie 9?a^e bet ©tSbte 

^tanffutt unb 3)?ainj. The preposition, however, is also fre- 
quently employed before names of materials, as well as before 
proper names of countries and places, where the case might 
have been pointed out by inflection ; e. g. bit ©efdbttiacf ton 

* S)ie t^eure 9ru(^t uon btti^iQ jtriegdja^ren. Sch, 

^<in \)at mid) \>ot tin &euM oon ^Annern uorflcfobert. Sch. 

2)ied ®rf(^(e(^t uon "Xft&tittn plegt o((ed nuf Die ©pi^e gfett^ §u fleffen. Sck. 
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aPeill, the taste of wine; tfr ^oniu V0» ^ailfm*. tlie king of 
France; tie ©trafcil BOH 3Sien, the streets of Vienna (instead 
of 3ilctiie^, '^ranttti^i, 20ieii^). On the other hand, the detinite 
ardcle is frequently placed before proper names of persons, 
names of materials, and common names, for no other purpose 
but that of pointing out the genitive case by inflection ; e, g. 
bit ©ciia&C i)ti Rmui, the treasures of Crcesus; bit (SdjWm 
bit Caft, the weight of the air; fcr ©cfaiig bit 2Jcflet, the 
singing of birds (^ 103), 

In German the mutual connection of persons is never ex- 
pressed by the dative case, as it is in English j e. g, o Iriend 
or a relation lo this person ; an enemy to the coiratry. 

The partitive genilive may be expressed in German either 
by the case, or by the preposition von; e. g. ein S^Kit btt 
@tat>t, and ein Xbfil UOnterelabt, a part of the city. The 
use of the preposition is, however, more common than that of 
the case after numerals, definite and indeflnite, and after su- 
perlatives; and then the prepositions untcr and auS are also 
employed; e.g. Dier or ba VittK ton or imter or auS Ixn 
®C&ulhia6eiI, four or the fourth of the school-boys ; btt trtm\it 
Don or untcr or ntlS ntfiriV)! Sl'*lH'f'^"> ^■^^ most faithful of 
my friends. The pronouns Bcvjtlii.i^e, lOcr, and lUflcjjev, are 
never followed by the case ; and the partitive genitive of per- 

tlonal and demonstrative pronouns, as well as of indefinite 
jgumerals, if standing aller pronouns, numerals, and superla- 
tives, is generally expressed by a preposition ; e. g. herjcni.^e 
tion itiT^, Wit Bon iin^, jtbtr von bicfen, AciiKr von ijeiieiT, 
Pit Sepe I' on Allien*. When the date of a month is to be 
expressed, the ordinal numeral is not employed substantively, 
as in English, but adjectively; e.g. tttcim btl\ Jiljnten ?lpril 
an, ml} riiftK ben crfien ^iai ab, he arrived the tenth of 
April, and departed again the first o/"May. 

I The predicative genitive is, as in English, almost always 
expressed by the preposition ; e. g. tin iOiflnn UOH 3Infe^in, 
(I man of consequence ; «in Wami roiI fltpger ©(Icttrfani: 
feit, a man of much learning; ti\K ©adjc uon fleringcilt 
• 5(1) nide ^l'd^, mat mit tin 5(«t i>cn ffudj 
£in nii^d)!' i(tl mnt", »(c inii trx £mi()r vci 
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^Betti^ej a matter of little value*. We also say, however, 

cim ©ac&e QvAttgat 2Bert{^c^ eim ^tfon l^cl^en ©tanbe^ a per- 
son of high rank. 

The names of things measured are not commonly connected 
by the attributive genitive relation with the names of the mea- 
sure, as is generally done in English, e. g. a glass of wine^ 
three pound of breads a couple of apples : but the names of 
the measure are, like numerals, regarded as relational attri- 
butives to the names of the things measured, and not com- 
monly inflected ; e. g. mit bvei %aax ©dbui^eil, with three pair 
of shoes; t?on ^Wei Su$eni) ®iern, of two dozen of eggs; tttit 
JWei fi^fabron Sfeitern, with two squadrons of cavalry ; tlttt 

ein ^aoix ^tetitiben> with a few friends; mit einer avenge ^in- 

bent, widi a number of children. When expressions of this 
description form the subject of a sentence, the verb commonly 
agrees with the name of the thing measured ; e. g. i\xi ^it^enb 
.J^afen finb dCfdbof]eil, a dozen bares have been killed ; ehte 
a)?ettde ^na6en yiwh 6eifamnteil, a number of boys are as- 
sembled. Even the name of the thing measured, when of the 
description of names of materials (^ 6), is not commonly in- 
flected; e. g. mit einer ^tafdbc vIOein, with a bottle of wine; 

t)cn jmei ^funb 9?rcb, of two pounds of bread; mit brei 
©dbeffet ^orn, with two bushels of corn ; voxi ^ei a)?af Del, 
of two quarts of oil. When, however, the name of a thing 
measured has another attribute connected with it, it commonly 
stands in the genitive relation, as in English ; e. g. eitte ^lafdbe 

biefe^ SaJeine^, a bottle of this wine; ^mi ^fimb frifcfcen 

JBtobe^r two pounds of new bread; eim 3)?enge ftoi^lid^et 
^na6et1, a number of happy boys. 6n« ^or, a few, is fre- 
quendy used in the signification of an indefinite numeral, the 
article not being declined ; e. g. in ein ^aox Xa^eil, in a few 
days; mit ein %aat Shorten, with a few words f. 

Observation, — In English, the genitive of the active subject and of the 
possessor is frequently tunied into an adjective; e. g. in agricultural distress, 
popular favoiu*, ministerial influence, commercial interest, colonial produce, 
mental eye; instead of, distress of the agriculturists^ &c. This practice is 

* S^r fetbfl erfl^rtet ben ©(gotten SCuti fur einen Sffimn uon 3:u0enb unb ®tt 
roiffen. Sch. 

t ©rrttnmtttif. § 205. 




n expretAions; e.g. td^ caterlicDe ^nfct)en>pa- 
l-ternal authority ; biS fcnislicbe £(t)l[)g, the royal cnstle: but it it in 
rseaeral not conformable to the German idiom. 



§ 174. 
The different kinds of attributive genitives pointed out in 
W% 172, are the result of a predicative converted into an atlri- 
vbutive relation (^ 167); e. g. lAecrown of (i. e. wliicli belongs 
I to) the icing ,- Solomon's temple (i. e. the temple built by Solo- 
tmon). On the other hand, in expressions like t/ie education 
t, the kin^s coronation, the genitive results rather irom 
objective relation (to educate boys, to crown the king), 
irted into an attributive relation, in which the 
objective factor (boys, king) has taken the form of nn attribu- 
tive genitive only in consequence of the verb having assumed 
the form of a substantive. This genitive, which we term the 
attributive genitive "/" the object, can accordingly stand only 
with verbal substantives (^ 32). In German, however, an 
attributive relation of this description is in general expressed 
by the genitive case only, when the verbal substantive referred 
to is a secondary derivative of the form Hllfl or cr, made from 
a transitive verb, and accordingly still expressive of the trans- 
itive relation (§38,43); e.g. lit (fvjii^UHS tcr Jtitlbcr, the 
education of children ; tic (itftibiirfl be^ ©cfeiegpilloer^, the 
invention of gunpowder; tie Ulltfrbrucfuitg teS 2?olfeS, the 
oppression of the people ; tie Scrf()li§U»g ber airmen, tlie pro- 
tection of the poor ; bcr ©dlijpfcr bcv 3Bctt, the creator of the 
world ; bcr ^r&aiur bci* ©tabt, the founder of the town. A 
few primary substantives (§ 32), formed from transitive verbs, 
also take the genitive case in this way ; e. g. bcr ^ouf CiiK^ 
■3i)IIU ^; the purchase of a house ; bte ^)al}l cine^ ^KUiibe^, the 
choice of a friend; ber SerUi|! bc^ Serinbgeil^, the loss of for- 
tune i ber aJe|i$ imi grof en ScrmiJ^f n^, the possession of a 
large fortune ; brt ©e&tauct) bcr 3eit, the employment of lime. 
When, on the other hand, the verba! substantive referred 
to is derived from an intransitive verb governing a preposition, 
the attributive relation is expressed by the preposition which 
the verb governs; e. g. X'lirii liacb 9)ll^ill, thirst after fame; 
ttr ©ctiinfc an Sett, the thought of God ; Siircbt vor ©cfaltr, 
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fear of danger; 2>ettraucn auf feim SWacf^t, confidence in his 
power ; tie ©Otfle fiiv bie ^inbcr, the care of the children ; 

@trc6eit nadb Ser^niigen, the pursuit of pleasure. 

Verbal substantives frequently require a preposition, even 
though the intransitive verb fi'om which they are derived 
govern the genitive case; e. g. bie 9?CUe iibit eimil Se|)ler, re- 
pentance on account of a fault ; bet ^f el a n einem ©efcbdfte, 

the disgust at an affair ; ict ^ebavf an ^leibetlt, the necessary 
provision of clothing; bzt @pott u6er feim S^illbe, his de- 
rision of his enemies *• 



Chapter III. — Syntax of the Objective Combination. 

§ 175. 

The unity of two notions, one modifying the other, which is 
that of an action, is expressed by the objective combination ; 
e. g. writes a letter^ shed tears^ addicted to pleasure. The two 
factors of the objective combination are, the Predicate, which 
expresses the action {writes^ shed^ addicted) ; and the Objec- 
tive factor, i. e. the notion which is referred to the action {a 
letter, tears, pleasure). The objective generally is the principal 
factor (§ 14), and takes the principal accent: the predicate, 
on the other hand, which is the principal factor of the predi- 
cative combination (§ 157), is commonly subordinate in the 
objective combination. 

The predicate is always expressed by a notional word, viz. 
a verb or an adjective, whilst the objective factor may be re- 
presented either by a notional or by a relational word (likes 
him, lives hei'e) : in the latter case, however, it is considered 
as the subordinate factor, and has the subordinate accent. 

Not only the predicate of a sentence, i. e. a verb or predi- 
cative adjective, but also attributive adjectives, and the par- 
ticipial forms (^ 74*), viz. infinitives, supines, participles, and 

* ©Mmmfltif. § 203. 
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gerunds {§ 75, 76, 77, 1*0), whatever be their position and 
office in the sentence) may constitute the factor referred to of 
an objective combination T e.g. cill ill feinem ?lmte fUigi: 
fler illmili, a man active in his office; Sllaffer tviiifcii i|l 
flefuilN it is wholesome to drink water; ev foilinit Hill Kincil 
SBtuber 311 fcbill, he comes in order to see his brother; 
i^m bit ^iiiibe briicfenb, naljin « ^6fcjji«b, shaking his 
hands, he took leave. Even an attributive factor, if referred 
to a verbal substantive, may retain the form of the objective 
factor retjuired by the verb, from which the verbal substantive 
is derived ; e. g. bii Tvlucllt liacb ^jjijptill, the flight into Egypt. 
(See Genitives of the object, ^ 17't.) 

The unity of a notion, which is expressed by an objective 
combination, is frequently accompanied by a unity of the form, 
effected by contracting the objective combination into one 
word: thus the objective combination ju ©djiffe fiibrcil, to 
sail in a ship ; ^ifcfje fatigill, to catch fish ; @ra^ fftiRti, to 
eat grass; 5Iilf(r Jcerfen, to cast anchor; are converted into 
the verbs fdjiffin, fifdficn, flrafcii, anfcrn. Single notions of 
actions are, on the other hand, frequently extended into the 
form of an objective combination : tlius the notions, Ijelfeii, to 
assist ; for.^dl, to care ; lllltcrgeEfOI, to perish ; ccrbiv6cn, to 
perish and to destroy; 6it^eil, to atone; adjKll, to attend; 
irnibringcii, tokill; tvDgeii, todefy; tcroirfeii, to effect ; ratbcii, 

to advise; may also be expressed by the objective combina- 
tion, -oiilfe Uificil, to give help ; iSof^C traj^Oi, to take care ; 
Jit ®runbe Sii^tn, ju ©nuibc rifftUii, to go and to put to ruin ; 
ISllge t()lH1, to do penance ; Sldft i^ebcil, to pay attention ; um^ 
2ibm Sriiifleii, to deprive of life ; Svo$ bictcii, iii^ liJerf fe^en, 
9ti)l() gtbtn- Compound expressions of this description may 
be considered in the light of compound separable verbs (^ 59), 
antl are treated like tliem in the construction of sentences. 

^^H^ Every notion referred to a verb or adjective, in wliatever 
^^H fcrm it be expressed, is to be considered as an objective factor ; 
^^B e. g. he will come lomon-cne ,- he stai/s at home ; he works 
^^^k actively i he travels u-iV/j ^asfe ,- he calls you yoo/ii/',- I think 
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him cleoer ; he looks paU. We have, however, distinguished 
the objective relation as that of causality (see § 177)» that of 
locality (see $ 186), that of time (see $ 187), and that of man- 
ner (see $ 188). The relation of causality is expressed in 
German by cases and prepositions; e. g. et* fitltet fict) feinc^ 
@luc(e^, he rejoices at his good luck ; eir fitrc&tet {tc{» 90t bent 
@C)9itteir, he is afraid of the thunderstorm. The relation of 
locali^, of time, and that of manner, is expressed by prepo- 
sitions and adverbs; e.g. rt tt^otltit auf bem 3?eir^oe» he lives 
upon the hill ; et tetfet in ber StOCt^t, he travels by night ; er 

ari^eitet mit ^eif, he works with diligence ; er mnbet ^Mxiii 

he turns to the left side; et l^etteifet ntcrgett, he departs to- 
morrow; er ar^eitet fleifig, he works diligently. Even the 
relations of locality, time, and manner, however, are some- 
times represented also by cases; e* g. ^oit fuibet aller Orten 
el^rlidbe Catte, one meets honest people in all places ; er arBettet 
ben ^anjen Xag, he works the whole day; er iKtiief ^xai 
fral^en 3^Ut|^e^, he left us in good spirits. 

Mdation qfCausality^ 

5 177. 

By the relation of causality we understand not only the re- 
lation of an object which is conceived to be the came^ properly 
so called, of an action, — e, g, he is ashamed of his eompam/, 
he is fatigued by walkings — ^but also the relation of an object 
which is conceived to staffer an action, or to be the effect or 
the purpose of an action ; e. g. he drinks win^, he makes ajbol 
of him, he travels,^ his amusement. Language conceives and 
represents every causation as a motion ; we accordingly distin- 
guish in the relation of causality two directions atialogous to 
the directions of local motion (§ 143). The relation of the 
object which is conceived as a cause^ properly so called {of his 
company^ from nsoalhing)^ corresponds to the direction from 
(whence) ; whereas, on the contrary, the relation of an object 
conceived as st^hing the action {'wine)^ or as the effict {afool\ 
or as 2i purpose {for his amusement)^ corresponds to the direc- 
tion towards {whither). The direction ^om the object is ex- 
pressed by the genitive and (in Latin) the ablative; cases, and 



especially by such prepositions as denote tlie same direction 
of local motion; e.g. of, from (in French de). The direction 
towards the object, on the other hand, is expressed by the 
accusative case, and by such prepositions as denote the same 
direction of local motion ; e. g. io, into, for (in French d, 
pour). 

The relation of causaUty, in both directions, is either the 
relation of a person, e.g. he is recommended 6y ajriendy he 
obeys Ms father ; or the relation of a thing, e.g. he weeps ybi- 
joy, he eats bread, he wishes for an answer. The distinction 
of persons and things is more accurately attended to and 
pointed out by the form of the objective factor in German 
than in English. 

In the relation of causality, the object is for the most part 
connected with the predicate (verb or adjective) in such a way, 
that the notion of the predicate remains incomplete without 
the notion of an object referred to it. Thus, e. g. in the com- 
binations, he drinks wine, he wants money, he is guilty of a 
murder, he wishes for an answer, the notions drinks, laaiiis, 
guilty, wishes, are incomplete without the supplementary no- 
tions of the object referred to them : the form of the objective 
factor, therefore, depends on the notion of the verb or adjec- 
tive, and we say that a case or a preposition is governed by 
the verb or adjective. In some relations of cause, however, 
e. g. he died_^<w» poisoji, he plays fot' money, the object is not 
connected in this way with the verb or adjective. 

The relation of causality is either real, i. e. a relation of a 
real cause or effect, &c. to a real action, e. g. to drink wine, 
to fall ill from the heat, to ttirn to dust ; or moral, i. e. a rela- 
tion of the object to a will, wish, or design, e. g. to speak fi-om 
vanity, to seek for praise, to hegfoj- money, to strive after fame t 
or logical, i. e. a relation of the object to an act of thinking, 
knowing, or Judging, e. g. to knffva by experience, to remember 
his friend, io think one a fool, to consider one as a hypocrite. 
The difference of the real, moral, and logical relations also is 
pointed out by different forms of the objective factor *. 
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§ 178. 

According to the distinctions now pointed out (J 177), all 
varieties of the relation of causality may be summed up in the 
following way. 

All relations of causality are either relations of persons or 
relations of things. To the relation of persons, which is ex- 
pressed in German either by the dative case, e. g. et ^Cl^crdbt 
bent 2?atet, he obeys his father, or by the preposition t7Cn, 

e. g. et wixb t?cn feinem £e|>tet gelo6t he is praised by his 

teacher, we give the name of the Dative relation. 

The relation of things is either the relation of an object con- 
ceived as a catisey properly so called, and corresponding to the 
direction ^(wi; or the relation of an object conceived as a 
sufferir^ object, or as an effect or purpose^ and corresponding 
to the direction towards. In the relation corresponding to the 
direction ^07», the object is either conceived to be the supple^ 
mentary notion to the notion of the verb or adjective (§ 177), 
or it is not considered in this light. The relation of the sup- 
plementary object is expressed in German either by the geni- 
tive case, e. g. er fdbamt jtdb f e i ll e t @ e f e tl f db a f t^ he is ashamed 
of his company ; or by prepositions, e. g. fiolj auf feine 29adb^ 
proud of his power : — we call this the Genitive relation. The 
relation of an object not conceived to complete the notion of 
the verb or adjective, is expressed in German by prepositions ; 

e. g. t? n .^unger jiet6en, to die from hunger ; m i t ®ifl tbbten, 

to kill by poison :— we call this the Ablative relation. In the 
relation corresponding to the direction toiioardsj the object is 
either conceived as stcffering the action, or as the effect orpuT" 
pose of the action. We give the name of the Accusative rela- 
tion to that of the suffering object, which is always expressed 
by the accusative case; and we term the Factitive relation that 
of an effect or purpose, which is expressed either by the accu- 
sative case, e. g. et mtint it)n einen ^itif he calls him a 
thief; or by the nominative, e. g. et Wixb ein t^eudblet, he 
becomes a hypocrite ; or by prepositions, e. g. et ntadbt il^n 
junt i^ettdbler, he makes him a hypocrite. 

There are, then, five kinds of relation of causality, viz. 
the dative^ the genitive^ the ablative^ the accusative^ and the 
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Factitive relation. In some languages a particular case is 
appropriated to each of these relations. In German there are 
cases only for the dative, genitive, and accusative relation *. 

Observaium ].->-The German dative, genitive, and accusative cases, cor- 
respond in a great measure to the same cases of the Greek language. The 
Latin ablative case corresponds to the ablative relation, e. g. fame mori ; 
and when it expresses an object completing the notion of the verb or adjet • 
tive, to the genitive relation also, e. g. vesci pane, dignus laude. In the 
Finnish and in some other languages we meet with a factitive case corre- 
sponding to the factitive relation. In other ancient and modern languages 
this relation is expressed by an accusative case, in concord with the accu- 
sative of the sufierixig object, e. g. e^git Paulum ducem ; or even by a nomi- 
native of the subject, e.g. Paulus eligUur dux: in both of these cases, how- 
ever, there is not an attributive relation to a substantive (Paulus), but an 
objective relation of causality, i. e. an effect referred to the verb (eligo) ; 
and they are therefore to be considered as forms of the factitive relation. 

Observations* — The use of particular cases and prepositions depends not 
so much on the nature of the relation in itself, as on the manner in which 
it is conceived by the mind, or was conceived at that period of the language 
when the form in which it is expressed was first adopted. This accounts 
for the different forms which are frequently employed in different languages, 
and even in one and the same language, in order to express the same kinds 
of relations. Thus the verbs fofgett, to follow ; Qticx6)en, to obey ; btenetl, 
to serve ; {^elfeit, to help ; and many others, which are conceived in English 
as transitive verbs, and accordingly govern the accusative case of the suf- 
fering object, are intransitive in German, and govern the dative case of thp 
person. There are, in particular, many verbs in English, and in other modern 
languages, which are now conceived as transitive verbs governing the accu- 
sative case of the suffering object, whilst in the older languages th^y were 
conceived as intransitive verbs, governing the genitive case of an olje<;t 
conceived as causing the action. Thus effett, to eat; trinfett, to drink; 
bdrcn, to hear; fe^ert, to see; 6crU6ren, to touch ; in the ancient German 
language govern the genitive, as the verbs corresponding to them do in 
Greek; and many verbs still 'govern the genitive case in German, though 
the v^rbs isorresponding to them in English govern the accusative f, 

a. Dative relation^ 

§ 179. 

The relation of causality conceived as a relation of person 
{% 178)9 is in German commonly expressed by the dative case. 



* ®rammntir. 5 210. 
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The use of the dative case, however, does not depend so much 
on the object being the notion of a person, as on the notion of 
the verb or adjective naturally requiring a person for its object. 
Thus the verbs to obey, to serve, to help, to Jbllow, to trust, 
naturally require the notion of a person, and not of a things 
obeyed, served, helped, followed, &c. though the object may 
sometimes become a thing ; e« g. to obey necessity. 

The dative case is governed in German by the following 
intransitive verbs : — 



antWOtteil, to answer. 

fie^e^nen, to meet. 

fiel^a^en, to please. 
6efommen, to agree with. 

6et?otf?e|>en, to impend, 
banfeti, to thank, 
ttcnen, to serve, 
btol^en, to threaten. 

emfallen, to occur. 

fd^leit) to be wanting. 
fTudben, to curse, 
fol^en, to follow, 
frbl^nen, to do service, 
gefeiil^ten, to be due. 

^efallen, to please. 

ge^bren, to belong, 
gel^ordben, to obey, 
gelingen, to succeed, 
/jeniiflen, to suffice, 
gereicijen, to turn out. 

and some others. 



ge^ienten, to be becoming. 
flUidben, to be like. 

Ibelfen, to help. 

I^ulbigett, to do homage, 
ttiattgeln, to be wanting. 

nii^en} to be useful. 

obliegen, to apply to, to be in- 
cumbent 

fdbaben, to hurt. 

fdbeineil, to appear. 

fdbttiridbeln, to flatter. 

fleitern^ to restrain, 
troi^en^ to bid defiance, 
ttouen, to trust, 
imtertieflen, to be overcome by. 
tribetft^tedbett) to contradict. 

wibevjjelb^n, to <q^)ose. 

webtett, to prevent. 

weidben, to yield. 

n?infa|>ttn, to grant. 



Many transitive verbs, besides governing the accusative of 
the suffering object, have also the dative of the person : such 
are, — 

6efel^lcn, to order. 6orgci1, to lend. 

6eridbten, to report. 6tiiigen, to bring. 

6qal^len, to pay. geBen, to give. ' 

Ibietcn, to offer. gebietetl, to command. 
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fleloben, to promise. offe«6aren, to reveal. 

geffatten, to permit. opfcrti, to sacrifice, 

(jeival^ten, to grant. ratl^en, to advise (one). 

glau6en, to believe (one). rau6en, to rob (one). 

gonnen, to wish. reidben, to reach. 

flagtru to complain. fdbenfen, to present, 

laflen, to leave. ftnbeii, to send, 

lei^etl) to lend. fteljleit, to steal (from one). 

leifleU) to afford. Weil^en, to consecrate, 

tiefetn, to deliver. Wibmen, to dedicate, 

metbetl) to announce. J^^^n, to show, 
ml^meny to take away (from one). 

and some others ; e. g. idb betidbtete i^m unfem ©ieg, I reported 

our victory to him ; it na|>tti, taubte, fia^l tnit mm ©elb, he 

took, stole my money from me, robbed me of my money. 

A great many transitive and intransitive verbs, compounded 
with the prefixes eir» Vit (§61), and ent (§ 62), e. g. itlauhtth 
to permit; etfdb^imn, to appear; em?iebeni, to reply; ewcifcn, 
to show; t^er^ietcn^ to forbid; tjerjei^cn, to forgive; tjctfageu, 
to refuse ; iDitfpHiiKtU to promise ; Vit^zl^UtU to conceal ; ent^ 
ge|>en, ii0iz^itu to escape; etitfpiredbetif to correspond; also 
govern the dative case of the person ; e. g. ic^ etlauBtC H^tti jU 
fle^en, I permitted him to go ; tjet^eilb «n^ Utlfte ©dbulbcn, for- 
give us our trespasses; er ^ntf[o(^ mitf he escaped from me. 
The same applies to many verbs compounded with prepo- 
sitions; e..g. a0fdbtagen9 to refuse; abtreten^ to make cession ; 
atljle^en, to become; antraflcn, to offer; aufltafien, to charge; 

6eifte|»en and betrprmgen* to assist; Beitteten and Beijlimmen, to 

accede; utltermtfett^ to subdue; nodbjingew, to sing in imita- 
tion of; tjorfingen, to sing before another (% 59) ; jufdbtei6en, 
to ascribe to; jufa^en, to suit; jufommen, to become; and 
others, e. g. bai fle^t bit atl, or bc^ fottttttt bit J«, that becomes 

you ; giifat l^at ben 9?btttcni ©allien untetwotfeti, Caesar has 

subjected Gaul to the Romans ; er f)Cit UX\i 6ei()ef?immt, he has 
acceded to our opinion. 

The dative case of the person is governed moreover by the 
adjectives, — 

ii^nlidb, like. anjlbf ijj, offensive. 

an^ene^m, pleasant. Befannt, known. 

p2 
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l&e(|UCnt, convenient. t^fli^q^ troublesome. 

6ewilgt, known. Ue6, dear. 

bienlict), serviceable. nacbt^ettifl, prejudicial. 

eiflen, own. nal^e, near. 

frentb, strange. t1U$lict^, useful. 

fteunbUcbj kind. fcbabUcfe hurtful. 

gegctiwattig, present. fcbulbig, indebted (to). 

flettlSft suited (to). treu, faithful. 

Semigt 1 inclined (to). uBerte^en, superior, 

flewoflettj ^ t?ert)a4)tifl, suspected (by). 

flWadbfen, equal (to). t?ett)er6lici), detrimental, 

flleidb, equal (to). Vixlfa^t, hated (by), 

^mbi^q, gracious. tcmatlbt, related (to), 

(feilfam, wholesome (for). t^Oirtl^eil^aftj advantageous. 

I^olb, kind. Wibtifif contrary, 

ad^olb, unkind. n?il(f(>iwten» welcome. 

and by those derived from verbs governing the dative case; 
e. g. anftant)i^9 becoming ; bietttl6at, bound to service ; ttgibittj 
addicted ; ^e^orfatn^ obedient^ &c. 

The person to whose satisfaction or advantage, and to whose 
displeasure or disadvantage, an action is referred, is also ex- 
pressed by the dative case, though the notion of the verb is 
not completed by the object; e. g. bit ©dbmibet tttadbt ttlit 
eimn 9{0(f, the tailor makes me a coat ; bit bUx^m Fdm 9?ofen, 
no roses are blooming for thee ; et jtn^t bit eitt £ieb, he sings a 
song to you; bit @4)Ui> ijl ttlit ^U eitfle, the shoe is too tight 
for me ; bit SSJein ifi ttllt (}Ut flCnug, the wine is good enough 
for me*. This relation, however, may also be expressed by 
the preposition fiir, as in English ; e. g. bit ®4)neibeir ttiadbt 

fiit midb (for me) eimn SKocf. 

The dative relation comprehends also that relation of the 
active subjects, which completes the notion of a verb in the 
passive voice ; e. g. he is beaten h/ his brother. In German 
it is always expressed by the preposition voti; e. g. it Witb 

t?on feimm fStnbit flefdblagen, er ill t?on meineni JBruber gefe^en 

WOrben, he has been deen by my brother. The dative case is 
however employed, whenever the active subject is referred to 

* SlSax idi if^m, wa$ er mix, Sch, 
jD^ne Die ®aAt erMii^t t^m bte(?rnte. Sch. 
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verbal adjectives of a passive signification formed by the affix 

bat (551); e. g. Wefer 93rief ift wit iii*t UibaXf this letter is to 

me illegible; bie @adbe ifl ntiv tlic{)t bititbav, the matter is in* 
conceivable to me; bet ^omet if} un^ tlici)t jtdbt^at, the comet 
is not visible to us. 

Observation 1. — In German, the personal relation completing, the notion 
of the verb or adjective is always expressed by the dative case, to which 
the preposition to corresponds in English. A preposition occurs only in 
the expressions, a U f (^tnett gilmett, a U f @inen bbfe fdn, to be angry with 

a person; mtt (ftnem pcrblnben, pereinigen, perma^Ieti, perdeiratt^en, to 

unite, to marry one to ; mtt @tnem PergUi(j)en, to compare with. 

ObservaHon 2. — In German, the dadve of a substantive is frequently em- 
ployed instead of the genitive of the possessor (§ 172), and the dative of the 
substantive personal pronoun instead of the possessive pronoun ; e. g. (Ste 

(?ebeti tnetnem'Sruber, orit^mtm Wt^e, you stand in m^ brother's, or 
in his way; er fie^t b^m 2?ater, ort^m tiac^ ben ^Ugeil, he looks at his 
father's, or Sit his eyes ; er ttflet bent Ratine, or i(m an bkQixe, he 

touches Mtf man'i, or Aif honour ; e^ fct^nelbet mtr tn^ ^er^, it cuts me 
to the heart; et falbte mtr bai J^aupt, he anointed my head ; ber £epf 
tbut mtr tve(, my head aches. 

ObservaHon 3. — The dative of the person is also employed in a number 
of impersonal expressions, made by means of adjectives, and peculiar to the 
German language. Thus we say, e^ iff mtr angftltcb, batlQ, I am afraid, 
alarmed; ed iff mtr letb, I am sorry; e^ iff mir fait, Warm, I feel cold, 
warm. For the impersonal verb governing the dative case, see $ 182. 

Observation 4. — Ce^ren, to teach, is used with the dative of the person 
and the accusative of the thing; e.g. er U^rt mtr ^rit6metif, he teaches 
me arithmetic. But when an infinitive stands in the place of the accusative 
of the thing, the person commonly takes the accusative case ; e.g. er le^rt 
mici^ tangen, he teaches me dancing. 

Observation 5. — ^In popular language, the dative case of the personal pro- 
nouns is sometimes employed in a peculiar way, to refer an assertion to the 
speaker or to a person spoken to ; e. g. ict; (obe mir bai Canbleben, I (for 
my part) prefer living in the country ; ba^ war 2) i r (@ u c6, ^itien) eine 
:^eube ! that was a pleasure indeed ! 

b. Genitive relation. 

% ISO- 
All relations of an object which is conceived as a thing 
catising an action, and as completing the notion of the action, 
are expressed in German by the genitive case, or by prepo- 
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sitions standing instead of that case. The genitive relation is, 
for the most part, of the description of a moral or logical rela- 
tion (§ 177)9 ^^^ generally applies to intransitive verbs signi- 
fying a wish, desire, want, aversion, perception, knowledge, 
&c. It differs in this way from the accusative relation, which 
generally is a real relation, and applies only to transitive verbs 
(see § 182) *. 

The genitive case is governed by the intransitive verbs, eilts 

ratiien, to dispense with ; etntaii^elti, to be without; gebeiifen, 

to think of; J^amil, to wait for ; lodben, to laugh at ; fpotten, 
to mock; tc6en (ber .Ooffimilg), to live (in the hope); e.g. et 
ermangcltC M 9?0tt)n?enbi>)jten, he is in want of the most neces- 
sary things; gebctlfet nicimr, think of me. It is also governed 

by,— 

1.) The following reflective verbs : 

jidb annetjmen, to interest oneself for. 

— bebicncn, to make use of. 

— 6eflci^en, to apply to something. 

— 6cge6en, to resign, to give up. 

— bemadbtigen, to take possession of. 

— bemcifteni, to take (a place). 

— feefctjcibcn, to acquiesce in, 

— 6eitntiet1, to remember. 

— entaugem, to alienate. 

— entl^alten, to abstain from. 

— cntfctjlagen, to rid oneself of. 

— entjinmn, to remember. 

— et6arttien, to take pity upon one. 

— Ctiimem, to remember. 

— erwelb^en, to defend oneself from. 

— fmiCtl, to rejoice at f . 

— gctrb|Tcn, to trust in. 

— rii^ttien, to boast of. 

— fdbamen, to be ashamed of. 

— untcrfanqen, "i 

— unterwinben, > to dare (a thing). 

— t^ermeflen, j 

* ©rnmmntif. § 211. 

t i©einc6 (le&(i(^en (?intritt« wttttn fi(^ freuett b(e<pennten be^^mife^. Scfi, 
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ftdb tJetfel^en, to expect (a thing). 
-^ mfyttn^ to defend oneself. 
— n^ei^mt, to refuse. 

e. g. er ^at jidb feinet SKedbte 6e^e6en, he has given up his rights; 
i(i> foimte widb nidbt be^ ^ovmi ent|>alten, I could not resist 
being angry ; jdb tatin ttiidb j|emr 2?e.qe6e!i^eit nidbt entjlmien, I 

cannot remember that event; er Xix^mt (idb feimt Cajier, he 
boasts of his vices. Of this description are also the impersonal 
expressions, e^ lol^nt jidb bet ^?U^e, it is worth the trouble ; c^ 
iamttiert widb bii 2?0lfe^ I take pity upon the people. 

2.) The following transitive verbs, governing the accusative 
case of the person : 

anflagen, to accuse. lo^fpredben, to acquit. 

idi^Uttj to inform one of. wa|)nen, to remind. 

Detaufeen, to rob. ii6erfu|)ren, to convict. 

befdbulbigetl, to accuse. tibet^cben, to save one, e. g. the 

ent6inben, 1 to release one trouble. 

entlaben, J from. iibet^euflcn, to persuade. 

entflciben, to deprive. tjerjidbetn, to assure of. 

entlaflen, to dismiss from. t^cmeifen be^ £atibe^, to banish 

etltlebi^en, to dispense. (from the country). 

eiltfe$en, to turn out from wurbigen, to think (one) worthy 

an office. of. 

entn^b^nen, to wean. jei^cn, to accuse. 

e. g. ®ie Wurbeil i^Vti @ibe^ ent6unbe«, they were released from 
their oath ; et WUtii feiuct @dbS$e 6erau6t, he was robbed of 
his treasures ; feinct 2Biirbe Ctttftcibet, deprived of* his dignity ; 

be^ 3?er6recben^ iibcrfubrt, convicted of his crime ; idb wurbigte 

i^n nidbt M ^tMiHi, I did not deign to look at him. — QJer- 
ftct)Cim, however, also takes the dative case of the person and 

the accusative of the thing ; e. g. einem eincn 2?ort|)eil t)eiiic&ent, 

to secure an advantage to one. 
3.) The following adjectives : 

bebiitftig, in want of. fS^iflj capable. 

DeiPU^t, conscious of. jtolb *> happy with, 

ein^ebcnf, thinking of. ^qewattig, in expectation of. 

* )De$ f<^bnfleu *}liib(i(td rairb metn "Hmqc fxo^. Sch. 
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.qewi^, certain of. tt)Ctll^aft, partaking in. 

6eni>tl^igt, in need of. t)crfca4)tig, suspected of. 

funbi^, acquainted with. VixllxfliQ, losing something, 

madbtig, in possession of. IPtilti^} worthy, 
fdbutby, guilty of. 

e. g. feinet ©dbulb 6ewugt, conscious of his own crime ; et ift 

M 2Bege^ funbig, he knows the way ; bet @pmdbe mSdbtig, 

knowing the language ; it ift bit Orotic VitltX^igi he loses his 
crown. 

The verbs, adbtett, to pay attention ; Debiitfeil) to stand in 

need ; 6eflel^ren, to wish for ; feraiidbcti, to want * ; ewSJ^reii, 

to mention ; geme^cn, to enjoy ; pfle^en, to take care ; fc^omil, 
to spare ; Vitft\)U\h to miss ; tjetjgeffen, to forget ; WOi^nielbttien, 
to perceive ; watten, to attend ; and the adjectives, Qmci^Xj 
aware; geWO^nt, accustomed; lo^, rid of; miibe fatt and tibtt- 
briiflifl, tired of; tJoM, full ; Wett^, worth ; — are used with the 
accusative as well as with the genitive case. The same applies 
to adjectives implying quantity ; e. g. eilie^ ^U$ii and eitteit 
^Uff lanSi one foot long ; eim^ S^lUiy or eincn 3<>H bicf, one 
inch thick. 

Some of the verbs and adjectives now mentioned take either 
the genitive case, or one of the prepositions standing in place 

of that case ; e. g. ficfe einet ©acSc, and u6et eiwe ®a^i frmen, 

to rejoice at something. Other verbs and adjectives, on the 
contrary, are used only with a preposition ; and in general it 
may be said, that in the progress of the language the use of 
the prepositipns encroaches upon that of the genitive. 

The following prepositions stand in this way in place of the 
genitive case : 

9ln, with the dative case, stands with the verbs ^itlbmiy to 
prevent ; letben, to be ill of; fjetben, to die of; jidb etge^eit, to de- 
light in ; fidb x'dd>iV, to take revenge upon ; ^weifeln, to doubt f } 
e^ fiWi ^^ tnangelt, e^ fle6ticJ;t, there is want of J : and with the 
adjectives, arm, poor; reid;, rich; Ucr, void of§; franf, ill of; 



* ^t(^t me^r b(r ©(^toefler hrand)t$, ber Sie6e fBonb |u ffec^ten. Sch. 

f 9In ulntt Unft^utb f^ah' idi nit aeiiveifeft. Sch, 

I 97i(^t An 97ntl^ qtbtidit'i bet WintUtUtU, Sch, 

§ Va^^iftiwat nn ^iinfc^eti tttv, bod) nid)t nn ^reubeii arm. Sch, 



iidnlidb, like in some quality ; ^kiii}, equal in ; ^ro^, great in ; 
flcin, little in: and in the expressions, an eilier ©0^ %Kaic, 
Osfallcil, Clip &.161II, to be pleased with something; ail ^incm 
Xroff, ©cbti$ ljii6iii, to find comfort, protection in a person. 
The same preposition, with the accusative case, stands with 
the verbs mabllCII, erilllieni, to remind of; geiBOblKn, to accus- 
tom to; qlflti&iiT, to believe in; benffn, to think of". 

9Joil stands with the verbs ei1t&lb§eil, to deprive ofj cntfcf' 
ncn, to remove from ; &efrcicilj to deliver from ; ioifagtn, loS' 
fprecbcii. to acquit from ; etltfc^CII, to remove from ; entivblinent 
to wean of: and with the adjective frii, free of, exempt from. 
The same preposition denotes the logical relation of an object 
to an act of thinking or speaking, and stands in this way like 
de in Latin, and ofin English, with the verbs bcilfeil, to think ; 
trduineii, to dream; gUubitt, to believe; ui't^eitcn, to judge; 
Wiffcil, to know ; UiQiii, to tell ; fprscfieii, to speak ; ^oren, to 
hear, &c. If, however, we wish to express in these verbs a 
diDclling upon the subject, libit with the accusative case is em- 
ployed. Thus we say, tjoii ciiiiT ©iicfje fpreciteii, mtbeilen, to 
speiik, to judge of a matter; and iitt;r cilK ©flcjie TpKcfjetl, to 
aboiil a matter ; ubtt iWoai iiach&fnfsil, to meditate upon 
nmething. 
3}tit stands with aiifaiijCn, to begin with ; Clibigeil, to finish 
; terror^en, uerfc^eii, to furnish with ; (ic() befaffeii, to en- 
ige in ; |idj IJe^elfeil, to make shift with ; lich ByiiUgcii, uortieB 
, to content oneself with; jiifrisbcilt) content; and 
with most of the derivative verbs formed fiom substantives 
^nd adjectives by means of the prefix 6e (J 60) j e. g. 6(ga6en, 
")^iKii, Befriiiysn, beiniiljcn, belafJen, bifc^m, bcpflftiyen, to 
L aift, to reward, to crown, to trouble, to load, to occupy, to 
1 plant with. 

lU6cr, with the accusative cose, stands with Ijevrfcdeil, fcfifll: 
\ ttn, IValtCli, to rule over, and with many verbs implying affec- 
, tions of the mind ; e, g. fpottCll, to mock ; jlinien, to be angry 
; lacfcen, to laugh at; truiicm, to momn over; (icb frcucil, 
r to rejoice at; erftaiimii, |lctt HJlint'cni, to wonder at; fid) tr6flr; 






J 
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tmtti to take pity upon; flagCtt, to compliain of; fro^locfen, to 
rejoice at; U^einens to weep over; and others of the same de- 
scription. Instead of u6et, the obsolete 06, with the dative or 
genitive case, occurs sometimes, particularly in poetry *. 

^ttfv with the accusative case, stands with the verbs IVattetT) 
to wait for ; tJCVtrauen, to confide in ; t?ertt6f?en, to give one 
fair hopes of; t^etjidbtcn, to renounce ; tro$en, to bid defiance 
to ; ftcb uertaflen, to rely upon ; and with the adjectives jlolj, 
proud of; eiferfitdbti^, jealous of. The same preposition, with 
the dative, stands with 6ejle|>en, to insist upon; 6enil^n, to 
depend upon. 

2?Dr, with the dative case, stands with fdbu$en, to defend 
against ; |>Uten, to beware of; dfcfetccf ei1, to be frightened at 
die sight of; fliel^n, to take flight before ; HtQittj to conceal 
from ; e^ efclt mtt, I have a surfeit of. 

SUtli stands with 6ejle|)en, to consist of; and in or 6ei with 
6e^mten, to persevere in. 

c. Ablative relation. 

§181. 

All relations of an object conceived as a thing catising an 
action^ btU not completing the notion of the action, are compre- 
hended in the ablative relation, which in German, as in other 
modern languages, is expressed only by prepositions. The 
ablative relation is either realy e. g. he sufiers Jrom cold ; or 
moral, e. g. he gives alms Jrom vanity ; or logical, e. g. he 
Judges by experience (§ 177)* This distinction also is pointed 
out in German by difierent prepositions. 

A real cause, if conceived as external, is commonly expressed 

by t?on ; e. g. tjon ber ^i$e, or ton einer ©peifc ftanf wetben, 

to fall ill by the heat, or from a dish ; t^om 2Beim ^etrunfcn 

fein, to be intoxicated by wine ; tjom Sfegen nag wetben, to be 

wet by the rain; 6raun tjon bct ©onnCj brown by the sun; 

t?on ber ©onnenl^i^e fc()ttiel^en, to melt by the heat of the sunf. 



Si^r felb DfWDunbm 06 be* fe(tf<tmen ®erAt^e6. Sch. 
t ©terpen niu# up'n nnfret ^nnb jebe te&enbe ®ec(e. Sch, 
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A real cause, if conceived as intemalj is expressed by wx ; 
e. g, tJOt Sutj} t^etfctmiadbten, to languish with thirst; t?or 
•^i$e fcfjtneljen, to melt with (internal) heat; t?or Congweile 

cinf4>lafen, to fall asleep with ennui; VOX ^untnier tjergel^en, 

to perish with grief; tjor ^iV^t WCimn, to weep for joy*. 
9?01*) however, is employed also to express an external cause 
preventing an action ; e. g. twatl faniT t?Ot bcttl 9le6el nidbt* 
fe^W, one sees nothing for the fog ; xtiaxi fatW tJOt bCttl fiStm 
tltdbt^ \)iXin9 one hears nothing for the noise f • 
' The preposition tutdb denotes the means by which some- 
thing is e£^ted, and CivA the materials from which something 
is made ; e. g. burdb %\)xamX[ m^ten, to touch by tears ; butd^ 
©dbweidbdci locf etl, to entice by flattery ; butct) ben .ganbel iidb 
ein S^imtogetl emergen, to make a fortune by trade % ; and aixi 

3)7annor ein S^Qb modben, to make a marble statue ; a\xi ^xmx- 

tent etnen Xmnf 6ereiten, to prepare a potion from herbs ; mi 
•0anf ein @eil xaa^ZXU to make a rope from hemp. 

A moral cause or motive, if conceived as internal, is denoted 
by avi&i e.g. et (ingt aiXi Sitelfeit, he sings from vanity; ^mai 
avA ©eij, mi ©feifudbt t^un, to do something from avarice, 
from jealousy ^. An external motive is expressed by VOi^in 

and l^atten (§ 151) ; e. g. et Qi\)X be* ^rojefle* wegen ^uni JKicfes 

ter, he goes to the judge on account of the lawsuit ; er ifl 
(Sdbidben fatter t^etfla^t n^orben, he has been called into court 
for debts. 2Be^en, however, denotes also a real cause prevent- 
ing an action; e. g. ei* fami n^e^en be* lal^men 9?eine* nidbt 

^ei^ oa account of his lame leg he cannot walk ; et f onnte 

ii^W' megen ber tielen ^teniben nidbt 6e^er6etgen, on account of 

the number of strangers he was not able to lodge him ||. 

A logical cause, if referred to the internal act of conception 
and judgement, is denoted by awi : if, on the other hand, it is 
referred to perception merely, it is expressed by aw ; e. g. 



* 3i^ fd^weiae voc Chrftaunen. Sch. 
t <?( fie^t ben 98Alb voc iBAumen nic^t. Widand. 

\ 2)enft %\ix, bA# fie rt<^ bur<^ etnen C^ib gebunben g(nu6en tverben, ben w'xx t(^nrn 
burd^ ®nureirunft <t6df(iflet? Sch. 

§ 2)ie£&ni9in fdumt no(^ au4 M^a Sift, ni(^t au4 (3)efu()( ber "^tni^ii^ttxu Sett, 
^wi 9?ot^n)e^c t^u' i^ ben ^Arten ®<^titt. Sch, 

il (fine jebe ^Al^Oeit wAt ein ^t^, bA$ fbwo^f meg en brv Jtcflen A(d wegen ber 
iineequeni(i^reit ni(^t eft wteber^eft tverben fcnnte. Gothe, 
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Qmai ani ©tfalbtun^, or aui bm Seitim.qen wijfeii, to know 

something by experience, by the newspapers ; et Utt^eilct fo 
ani ^Uten @milbei1, he judges so for good reasons ; and man 

fernit ben 2?oflel an ben ^efcern, one knows the bird by his 
feathers; man fie|>t an feinen Slugen, wie er e^ weint, one sees 

by his eyes what he means ; man hott a n fctnent ^Itl^ttten, baf 
er Wdfif one hears by his breathing that he is asleep *. 

There are some particular relations of real, moral, and lo- 
gical cause, expressed by the prepositions t^eiinb^e, ftaft, lout, 
and jufolge (§151). Conformity to a real, moral, and logical 
cause, is expressed by nadb ; e. g. e^ tiecbt nact^ S^ifant, it smells 
of musk; t>ai Waffit fdbmecft nac^ ©d^ the water tastes of 

salt ; idb ^abt aUii nadb 3l)«n SQJunfdben 8ti!i)an9 1 have done 

everything according to your wishes ; it ttinft nadb bet 2?0t5 
f4)rift M 9lrjte^ 35Jajfeir, he drinks water by the direction of 

the physician ; er ifi nad) feiner ©prodbe tin ^an^ofe, he is a 

Frenchman to judge by his language ; er ift nadb ber 2lu^fage 
ber S^lifi^n fcbulbi^, according to the evidence of the witnesses 
he is guilty. 97adb9 when it implies this logical relation, is 
frequently placed iifier the case which it governs ; e. g. feiner 
©prodbe nadb, i^rer Slu^fage nodb- A conditional cause is ex- 
pressed by unter ; e. g. unter ber 9?ebin^un^, with the condi- 
tion; unter ber 2?orait^fe$und, in the supposition; unter fot- 

dben Umf?anben, in these circumstances. 9(uf and u6er denote 
a cause in expressions like er pel ailf bm erfJen ©dblag, he fell 

by the first blow ; idb lb^6e e^ anf feinen 9?at|) ^et^an, I have 

done it by his advice; and er fdblief iiCer bent £efen ein, he fell 

asleep over his book ; er tjerflif t bai (gjfen u6er bent ©pidm, 

the play makes him forget his dinner f. 

d. Accusative relation. 

§ 182. 

The accusative relation is that of an object conceived as 
suffering an action, and completing the notion of a transitive 
verb. This relation is always expressed by the accusative 

* 9(m reinett ®iani tvi(( idi bit $er(e fennen. Sch. 
+ Ueber *m ^mf6)tt »ergl#t er ben J)ienet. Sch, 
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case ; and veibs are known to be transitive from their govern- 
ing the accusative case. The most part of derivative verbs in 
general, and in particular all factitive verbs without exception 
(5 S, 37), are transitive, and accordingly govern the accusative 
case ; e. g. ciiicn Sautn faUeii, to fell a tree ; tai spferb tranfen, 
togive the horse drink; ta4 SffirtiTer IViirniClI, to warm the water. 
The accusative case is governed also hy all verbs com- 
pounded with tlie prefix bt {J 60), except bi^a^in, to please; 
fee^e^neil, to meet {^ 179): DefielJCiI, to insist upon, and to 
consist of; and beljiirreii, to persevere in (| 180) ; e. g. ben 
©efailflcncil bmadjin, to watch the prisoner ; ciiicn 2fCTlu(l it: 
IVtineit, to bewail a toss. 

The relation of measure also is expressed by. the accusative 
case ; e. g. er fdjliift ten .i^aiijCn Safl, he sleeps the whole day ; 
n gi^t jroei 3)i«iUii, he walks two miles ; ev mie.qt eincii gtiitnc* 
or tr iff eitKIl ^t^tltUff Rhiver, he weighs one hundred weight ; 
brei "ja^Xt alt, three years old {^ 180). 

The reflective pronoun, connected with the reflective verb 
($ 65), stands always in the accusative case ; e. g. icb crilDlcre 
micjj, bu fcbiilll«(i bicb. The verbs, |Tc() (inBilSeil, to imagine ; ficfj 
aimiagcn, to usurp; ficti gctraucn, to dare; (icf) rorne^meii, to 
propose; (iiti oorftellcn, to conceive ; are not properly speaking 
reflective verbs (§ 65) ; they have the pronoun in the dative case. 
Those impersonal verbs in which a personal subject is re- 
presented as the object, commonly have that object in the 
xusative; e. g. C^ friert mid), I am chilled; e^ Kfjailbci't tnicf), 
[ shudder; e^ ^miflcrt mid), e3 burliet niidi, I am hungry, 
Aiirsty; ii KiKt mid), I repent, &;c. {§ 67.) But in the foU 
■ wing the dative is employed ; e. g. (k ahiKt mir, my mind 
forebodes; e^ Mie6t niJr, lam plea^ied; c^ cMt mir, I loathe; 
i QXautt mir, 1 feel a horror; tS manfiiU, and C3 j^ibricljt iliir, 
I want ; c^ fcbtuinbclt mir, I feel giddy ; ii trSmnt mir, 
Kj dream. Qi ttiiifet is used with the dative as well as with 
ftlhe accusative case. 

e. Factitive relation. 

% 183. 

By ihe factitive relation we understand the relation of every 

object conceived as the gfrrf or /)Mf;;jose of au action, and which 
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differs from the accusative relation as that of the suffering ob- 
ject The fectitive relation is either real, if the object is con- 
ceived as a real effect of a real action, e. g. envy makes them 
Gur enemies, to tarn into stone ; — or moral, if the object is con- 
ceived as an object of wish or desire, e. g. to beg^r bread, to 
strive after fame : — or logical, if the object is conceived as an 
effect of the faculties of perception or judgement, i. e. that 
which a person or thing is taken for, thot^hi, or ju^ei to be, 
e. g. I found him (to be) a rascal,'! think him a fool. The 
&ctitive relation, in the same way as the genitive and accusa- 
tive relations, for the most part serves to complete the notion 
of the verb (§ 177), as in the expressions now quoted. The 
relations oi design and of purpose, on the other band, which we 
also comprehend under the factitive relation, — e. g. be plays 
for his amusement, he fights^/&r his country^ — does not necessa- 
rily complete the notion of the verb : being always referred to 
an act of volition (wish, desire), it is to be considered as a 
moral relation, though the verb referred to may express a 
real action. 

In German the factitive relation is expressed only in a few 
instances by the accusative and nominative cases : in all others 
it is expressed by prepositions. 

The real factitive relation is commonly expressed by the 
preposition ju; e.g. bet 3)?enfdb Witt) ftt @tau6, man turns to 
dust; .0olj ijl JU ©tein geWCtbCtt, wood has been turned into 
stone; 3|>t ttiadbet ntidb JU -©urent ©flatJCn, you make me your 
slave; ^u eimm Sauttie wadbfeii, to grow into a tree; @mei>i 

^UXti ^tjte 6i(bcn, to educate one for the medical profession ; 
©mil JU feinem (Sxhin Cinfe^en, to appoint one ones heir; 
Allien Jiim ^aif er^eOen, to raise one to the pecsrage ; ttlf ^tir 
dxxAi, ripe for the harvest *. The seme preposition, {standing 
after the adverb of intensity ju, too {nimis^ 138), denotes the 
tome relation; e.g. et ijl JU, fdblPadb Jut 2?ertl^eit)i(jmig> too 



* S)er StvAtto ber Setten mac^t mid) )U eutem ©efiner. Sch. 

2)ein ^nter t(t sum (B&itim nn mir ^etvorben. Sch, 

Bum ^ecr^lt^er iverbe ntd^t. Sch, 

S^n ^nt bte ^unft &um ^eitem Ztm^^ti audgefcf^miicft, tvo fe(6(l bte SS&xxtVi&ittxt 
}ur S)i(f)tund tvivb- Sch. 

2)enft 3^r, ba# Ut f5nia(i(^e 9?ame sum ^rei^rief bienen f&nne? Sch. 

3 u eurer ^(unung fo((te fte dereic^en. Sdi, 

SBnd mm fSc^eint, i^at Sebermnnn sum ^x&^ivc, Sch, 
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weak for his defence; eir ifj ^u fpat jiltlt 0?eifetl, it is too late 
for travelling *. 

The verbs vewailbdil, to change, to turn into ; tj^effen, to 
divide into ; jetk^en, to dissect, to take to pieces ; and others 
of a similar signification, govern the preposition in with the 
accusative case; e.g. 3Saf[it in 2Bein t?etwanbeln, to convert 
water into wme ; &twai ill brei Z\)iiU t|>eilen, to divide some- 
thing into three parts. 

Only the verb ivettetl) to become, to grow, and 6(ei6en, to 
remain, are used with the nominative case ; e. g. et With ein 
Cu^ner (and juut 2iXQmx\ he becomes a liar ; er bUibt ein ^inb, 
he remains a child f . 

The moral factitive relation also is commonly expressed by 
^ when the object wished for is something to be done ; e. g. 
}Unt ^eben mt^^ett, or erma^tetty to advise, to exliort to make 

peace; jemanben ^u einet ^anblun^ not^iigeti, jwinflen, to en- 
gage, to force one to an action ; gencigt, Beteit JUt 2?eirf b^nuiia, 
disposed to, ready for reconciliation. The verbs ^e^i^ten, hi^ 
fe^ten, to command; t^etdicten, to forbid; erlau6en, to permit; 
Vetfptecben, ^eloben, to promise ; tptinfci^en, to wish ; and others 
of a similar signification, govern the accusative case ; e. g. et 

gebietet @tiUfcf)weigen, he commands silence; et erta«6t ben 

©tttrttt, he permits the entrance ; er n^iinfc^t ben S'^ieben, he 
wishes for peace. When, however, the object is expressed by 
the supine (see § 184), or by an accessory sentence (see $ 193), 
it assumes the form appropriate to the factitive relation ; e. g. 

er gefeietet ^u fc^tvei^en, or \>(k^ man fc^weige. The same 

relation is denoted by auf in expressions like ouf ettt^a^ S^bfe^ 

betifen or jtnnen, to meditate some ill designj auf @tn^a^ redb* 

nett, to rely upon something (to come) ; auf ^tCOdi gefagt fein, 
to be prepared for something; ouf (£\XOCii t?or6ereiten, to 

prepare one for something ; jeit auf eine ^Ir&eit t^ermnben, to 
spend time in a business; bie ^u^gaBen ouf eine 6efhninite 

@Uttmte befdbranf eilf to limit the expenses to a certain sum %• 



* 3)u bi(t |u (lo() iur 2)emut^, i(^ )uc Suge. Sch, 

t ^{tt$ ivirb ®twtfft in i^rev «^AnD. Sch. 

\ 2)er <(>enod finnt auf ^tttatfy, Sch. 
3(4 ttdfnttt nuf einen tveifrn €>o^n. Sch. 
^ u f fo((4e <8Dtf<4nft ndx ii^ nic^t qtf<i$t. Sch. 
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When, on the other hand, in the moral relation a possession 
wished Jbr is expressed, the prepositions utn and tiacjb are used. 
Urn is taken by the verbs bitten and erfudjCtt, to request ; bct? 
teln, to beg ; bul^lcn, VOttb^tlj to court, to sue ; fpielcn, to play 
for ; jtdb 6eniu|)Cn, to endeavour ; and others, which imply re- 
quest or endeavour ; e. g. um Qitob 6ittet1 or l&etteln, to ask for 
bread; unt Hi ©utlft buifUtl or WCr6en, to court for a favour; 
um @elb fpielen, to play for money ♦. 

0lacb is employed with the verbs terlangeti, (idb fefetien, to 

long for; flrebcn, tingen, to strive after; fotfctjen, ftagen, to 
ask, to inquire ; and others implying desire; e.g. iiac{) eiticm 

^reunbe tjcriangen, or jidb fe|)mn, to long for a friend ; nac& 
eincm 9lnite ftte6en, to stand for a place or ofiSce; nad) bcw 

©mnbe ftaqttl or forfdben, to ask for or to inquire into the 
reason. A design or purpose^ the notion of which does not 
complete the notion of the verb, if it is conceived merely as a 
thir^^ is also denoted by ju ; e. g. et tragt ben Se^ett JU feimt 
@idbet|>eit, he wears the sword for his security; et teifet JUttt 

ajerflttiigen, he travels for pleasure ; et Uefet ju feinet SBele^s 

tun^, he reads for his instruction. When, on the other hand, 
the relation is to the satisfaction or advantage otpersons^ or of 
such things as are conceived as persons, it is expressed by fiir 

(§ 147), or by \xm—vo\\\ix\ {%\s\)\ e.g. tx 6aut .gSufet fiir 

feiwe ^ittbet, he builds houses for his children; cr ficfet fiit ^di 
Satetlanb, he fights for his country ; et f^at tJicl fiit \mi get^aii, 
he has done much for us ; and et et1tjie(^t ftdb 2?etdnUi)en U m 
feinet 9?tuber^ n^iUen, he refuses himself amusements for the 
sake of his brother. 

The logical factitive relation is expressed by the preposition 
flit, after the verbs |>alten, to take for ; au^gebetls to give for ; 
etflaten, to declare as; gelteil, to be taken for; etfenmn, to 
acknowledge ; and some others of a similar signification ; e. g. 

eimn fiit eimn SSettiiget ^alten, etflaten, to take or to declare 

one to be an impostor; fat einen ^iinjJtet gelten, to be con- 
sidered as an artist; jic& fiit einen Sltjt atu^gefeen, to profess 



* 3<^ niu# u m baft &o6 ber ^enae bul^(en. Sch, 
Soffen ivic ber Qtbt ^itrflen um bie ^cbe (ofen. Sch. 
dx ift mein ^iberpatt/ ber um ein aitu ^r^ftiitf mix mir rec^tet Sch, 
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to be a pby^cian *. Tlie sAme relation is expressed by ity 
accusative case after the verbs ^fi^en, IKIIiKlb and rct<fll<;it, to 
call, and by the nominative after the same verbs in the passive 
voice, and after ^cigcn in the intransitive signiBcatJon ; e. g. 
©inen «incn iljortn bd§i», miiiicii, fcbdteii, to call one a 
fool; jc&anti Kixb bcr Xiiiifer gmaniit, John is called tlie 
Baptist; ^ffaric &ci§t biC :;IjUiti.ge, Mary is called Blootly. 

After the verbs anfctjctl, to regard; Bctrac^tClli to consider; 
(rfilllKlI, to acknowledge ; crfdjClIIClI, to appear ; fiarfrcUcil, to 
represent; and some others of a similar signification, the 
logical relation is expressed by the adverb iil^ (Lat, lamquam, 
French comme), which has thesigniBcatlonof a relative adverb 
(I 131), and is followed by the accusative case, except after 
^dttn, and after the other verbs in the passive voice, when it 
takes the nominative; e. g. (finoi aU eiiiCII ^CUllb anfcflfl^ 
trfcnticti, to regard, or to acknowledge one as a frientl ; OriiKM 
aXi eineil ©Ctrii^er barildkn, to represent one as an impostor-1-. 

The place of the objective factor iu the factitive relation is 
ftequenlly taken by an adjective which is not inflected. Thus 
we say, (iiiKlI rcicf) or nrm macbcil, to make one rich or 
poor; as we say, CrulCII ^li CilKm ifviJfllS or ^unt littler 1110= 
ibci), to make one a Crcesus or a beggar. Ttie logical relation 
in particular is frequently expressed in this way by the adjec- 
tive alone, or by the adjective connected with fiir or cXt ; e. g. 
gilKlI aliiifliii) prcifcil, to esteem one happy ; (Jineii ll'iife IKII; 
iKtl, to call one wise; er ftiblt |ic6 l<«r)mi,qt, he feels himseU' 
young again ; id) \)a^i i()n b^raiifcbt gefe()en, I have seen him 
intoxicated; (fjncii fill* t^ljricbt (fUf (incii Jfiprcn) {jnttin, to 
take one to be a fool ; id) [(£*« i&tl ai& tvaljn flimid a)I, I con- 
sider him as mad %. The present participle, standing after 



> 9Sir tin(»n't eicfl fDt Cufl unft Ztuft. Sch. 

SiKt (l>iiii(En line itttnat rilr tivtn ^n^tn Ihieartfu[|Ien. Stk. 

^ic (cnniEn gdttn lt>t rin imiti ^olt. Sch. 
f 34 pt Quit itrit fl" tBIiBrcmann ttfunttn. Sch. 

Drt ^Md fttlUA'S Qli)irfn3t nlrP «[( Eln tbivn ^cnitl nur rrfditiiitn. Seh. 

fl)«f liA M( euir<l> niAl 1 1 fiunlgin RtiniHil. Sch. 
t eutt 4ciM Silt flllre ritinCltA »t>n <iiur>ig> ^iX ['^" sut- Sch. 

^altiimtmilb uiTUrfin umi alKv ^elt. Sch. 

34niilliui4 Ut\ unC slllitlilt) lidtimdi. Sch. 

m«i fuT vtxitita ad)i' !«'«. Sch. 

•(tnini 3*1 tiiMli* Uiuli fut iittrivuiitrn S<-h. 
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the verbs {^oren^ to hear ; fe|>en, to see ; jiiiben, to meet ; ma- 
dbcil) to make ; which in German assume the form of the infi-? 
nitive, e.g. idb &bre i^tt fptccfccn, I hear him speaking (J 75), 
is also to be considered as an objective factor in the factitive 
relation. 

Observation 1.— The factitive relation, being the relation of an object 
caused b^ an action (in the direction towards, § 177), differs from the geni- 
tive relation, which is the relation of an object causing an action (in the 
direction from). But as the moral relation of an object wished for may 
be conceived also as a motive causing an action, the forms of the moral 
factitive relation, and of the genitive relation, frequently stand one for an- 
other. Tbus we say, cincr ©flcbe barren, pcrtripften, fid? pevlafleo, and anf 
cine eaft^e batten, pcrtrpfleni ff* perlaiTen, to wait for something, to put 

trust in something, to depend on something. 

The factitive relation differs also from the accusative relation, which is 
the relation of the suffering object. But as the effect frequently may be 
conceived as the suffering object, the forms of these relations also are fre- 
quently employed one instead of the other ; e. g. to beg leave, and u m 

©riaubnip bitten ; ben ^rieben wUnfcben, and wish /or peace. On that 

Recount the forms of the factitive relation are taken by the verbal substan- 
tives, SJ^gterbe nacb, SJerlcinaen nadb* desire after; i©unfcf) nacb, wish for; 

^OfFnung JU, hope for; 58efeW JU, command of ; ^rlaubnt^ ^U, permission 
to (§ 1 74) i though the verbs from which they are derived govern the geni-, 
tive or accusative case. 

The factitive relation, — e.g. in the sentence, they made my brother /^r^- 
sidentt they chose my brother/or their president^ — being an objective relation 
to the 0^6 (made, chose), also differs from that kind of attributive relation in 
which a substantive is in apposition to. another substantive: e. g. do you 
know my brother the president? As, however, the object in the factitive 
relation is frequently identified with the object in the accusative, or with 
^he subject in the nominative case, the forms of the attributive relation 
also stand frequently for those of the factitive relation ; e. ^. creaventnt or 
fecerunt fratrem prcBsidem. 

Observation 2. — In German the demonstrative adverb fo, and the inter- 
rogative and relative adverb wie, frequently denote the logical factitive 
relation; e.g. er nennt fict) fo, he gives himself ^Afl^ name; er beift fO, 
that is his name; er fiebt ble @a*e fp (flit eine folcl^e) an, he views the 
matter in this light; Wie beigt er ? what is his name? Wie fiebl! bu ble 
®ac^e an? what do you think of the matter ? In the same way, aU, as, 
which, like the corresponding quam and quum in Latin, must be considered 
as a relative adverb, is used to express the logical factitive relation. The 
adverb al6» has the same signification, and denotes that which a person or 
thing is thought to be, when it is connected with a substantive in apposition ; 

p.g. mein 2?etter a\i bet einjige §rbe, my cousin bdng the only heir: or 




n it ttands with BtubsUntivc expreuive of manner; e.g. fr ilM\i ^a 
%ie fin mUJTijCr 3«f*aUiT, he stood there as an idle apectntor*. 
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The preposition jit, which, as we have seen (J 183), gene- 
rally expresses the factitive relation, forms the Supine by being 
united with tlie infinitive of verbs (^ 75). The supine accord- 
ingly serves also to point out a factitive relation, but its use is 
in general limited to the moral factitive relation, to an action 
intended or wished for, a purpose or design- Thus we say 
in German, as in English, icb bittt @i« tllif JH foli^Cil, I request 
you to follow me; cr firc6t &db Jll crlfln^iit, he endeavours to 
get money ; n btmii^t fiffc J U gtfailtn, he is anxious to please ; 
ti bicnt, biif) ju iiOerjeiigeil, it serves to convince you ; ^imifjt 
JU fdltrjett, disposed to jest. In the same way the supine 
follows verbs denoting advice, wish, command, permission, 
&c., though these verbs otherwise may govern the accusative 
case (I 183, Obs. I); e.g. tdj rat^e tir jU ft^wei.ijen, I advise 
you to be silent ; id> (joffc, or id) tPiinfdli:, i&ll Jll fe^jeil, 1 hope, 
or I wish to see him ; it befd\;iU or It crUltl^tf mir, j (I (ilf JbOT, 
he ordered, or he i>eriiiitted, me to stay. When a design ojr 
purpose is expressed, the preposition um is fiequently placed 
before the supine; e.g. id; fommc Hin bid* jU IPanKlI, I come 
(S Older to warn you; ev qcfct in tie i£ta6t llin lllit eiiiem 
gttwnbe jufamnieii jU fommcil, he goes to town in order to meet 
a friend. 

In German, however, the supine is frequently employed 
instead of the attributive (^ 172), as well as of the objective 
genitive (^ 180), when it expresses the moral relation of an 
^tion. In this way the German supine frequently stands in 
the place of the English participial nouns with the preposition 
of. Wesay, 3f't J» arteiteii, time to work; aiiftitit jii arfceiUn, 
instead of working; ba^ iBtrflilU^tn Sie jU ftben, the pleasure 
of seeing you; bit -ijoffiiUlifl JU iicgctl, the hope of victory; 
ber aPitnfch j u gefatldi, the desire to please ; er i]! )TOtt ti* 

• Cie for»(tt tt ail iini ffluKfl, nmjSfit. '> '^' nl« (i"' EltiK- Sri. 
33) (pmme nl« DiffniKlct ft* Sfriidt*. *i!i. 
evirdtl ait arbietri. S'cA. 
^A mid nttin Setrn nit tin &r!^tat out i*tirin {'liiiPrn rtnvfnnijrn Sei 
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n^tcber 311 fel^en^ he is happy to see you again ; er if! mtibe {(frt 
30 Ullter{>altcn, he is tired of entertaining him ; cr fiirc()tCt jidb, 
Wr JU 6e^eflmn, he is afraid of meeting you ; cr fdbantt jtdb bii 
^al)t|ieit jU fa^etl, he is ashamed of telling the truth. 

When die supine fc^ws verbs or adjectives which govern 
a particular preposition, this preposition is usually placed be- 
fore the supine, but contracted with the demonstrative pro- 
noun bai {% 125); e. g. it fel^nt jicb batiadb, bid) ju fe^en, he 
longs qfier seeing you; it 6efie|>t batauf emgrfaJTcti ju wer* 

ben, he insists fi/Tcm being admitted; er tfl flol} batauf' tin 
^tttfcber jU fein, he is proud of being a German ; er beuft 
mcbt bat an JUriirfjlrfel^ten, he does not think of returning; ii 
bietit baju bidb gU tt^attten> it serves to warn you. 

The accusative relation also is expressed by the supine after 
the verbs, anfattdCn, H^innen^ to begin; aufl^^ren, to cease ; 
t^e^etl, to use ; unteme^men, to undertake ; n^agen, to venture; 
l^inbeni, to prevent one from doing something; and other verbs 
which denote the performance or non-performance of a real 
action {real relation); e.g. it fangt illt ^tt fptedben, he begins 
to spefJc; eY IfOtt OUf JU atl^metl, he ceases breathing;, er tpflif^X 
Jit fa^etl, he is used to say. 

The supin^ on the other hand, cannot be employed to ex- 
press the accusative relation after verbs expressing a know- 
ledge or an opinion {logical relation\ and it is therefore im- 
properly used after eti^nnen, to acknowledge ; Bcf^nnetl and 

gejie^etii to confess ; erjii^len and 6crict)ten, to report ; t^erfict^emf 

to assure; t^eintut^en, tp suppose, &c. After the following 
verbs only its use is sanctioned by practice : glauBen, n^a()mtl^ 

memeti, to think ; jidb ein^ilbeti, to imagine ; t?ot^e6en» hi^^vofXttw 

to pretend ; fdbeinetl, to appear ; e. g. it .qlauBt, hi^aixptitj Q\S>\ 
t^9 bie ©adbe 3 U f ennen, he pretends to know the business. 

The difference between the real and the logical relation, the 
former of which only has generally the supine, is particularly 
sho^H^ in the verbs wiffcn, retfleffen, benfen, which have the 
supine when they refer to an action; e. g. i(b VOiJ^ i|^n JU Ibes 

f^onblen, I know how to manage him; tcb \)ahi tietgefjen ettt^ 
3U t^un, I forgot to 4o something; idb benfe nac& £onban ju 

ael^en, I think of going (intend to go) to London. Whilst, 
on the other hand, they tal^ the accusative or ao acc^ssoiry 
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sentence wlien they express the mere act of the mmd, viz. 
knowing, forgetting, thinking; e. g. tc6 tucig Oa§ Iffc Urvccjjt 
^abt, I know that I am in the wrong; icb ^Otte DCrgefTeil ^Ci§ 
id) ii ifJin OCtf|Jrod)Cn (iflttc, I had forgotten my having promised 
him; id) btni't Dag illkg redjt ifij I think all is righL 

Tiie supine can in no case be employed in German after 
verbs signifying knowledge or opinion, when these verbs 
already have an accusative which would be the subject of the 
supine. The English expressions, I suppose him io be afool^ 
I believe him to have gone, I reviember hiiii to have said, must 
be translated by the tbrmation of an accessory sentence: icE) 

rermuttjc, bag cr ein Siarr i% id) ^\a\xbi bag it ^cgaiigm ift 
&c. The same applies to the verbs ifitiifdieil and pcrlflll.^CII. 
The supine also follows the preposition O^IK, without, which 
in English is construed with the participial nouns; e.g. cljiiE 
JU ICiltcii, without knowing. 

OiieruofiuH. — £vpre:i'iLon& like, he taught me, or, 1 did not It now what fo 
sai/, how io ipeai, where lii go, cannot be rendered in the same way in 
German by the lupine : we say, cr tClt&rte ItlicS, or xcb TOllgtO llictl, wai 
id) fagen fsllte, wie i* fprectttin felttt, we^in ic& gejitn fclltf. 

1185. 

The projier use of those prepositions by which the relations 
of cause are expressed being attended with some difficulties, 
it is thought expedient to subjoin die following general obser- 
vations on the English prepositions employed to denote the 
relation of causality, and on die forms corresponding to each 
of them in German. 

The preposition o/' expresses the relation of the objective as 
well as of the attributive genitive (^ 172, 180), and is commonly 
rendered in German by the genitive cose. In some instances 
of the attributive relation, however, of is rendered by DPil 
(§ 173) ; and other prepositions (^ 17*) are employed when it 
stands for the attributive genitive of the object. In the objec- 
tive genitive relation, o/" is frequently rendered by upii, an, 
U6cr, auf, vot, and au^ (§ 180); e. g. to speak ^'(uon), to 
remind o/" (an), to complain of {Ubit), proud g/" (aiiOt '•> be 
afraid of{\iC!t), to consist of{aui). The moral ablative reU- 



tion in expressions like^ of my own choice, is expressed by 

The preposition to^ if it implies the dative relation (of a 
person), is generally rendered in German by the dative cas£ 
($ 179); e. g. to offer to a person: if, on the other hand, it 
Expresses the factitive relation (of a thing), it is rendered by 
the preposition ju (§ 188) ; e. g. to force /o, to your advantage. 
Thus, for instance, we distinguish bet ©atteit gej^btt meitiem 
9?tttber, the garden belongs to my brother ; and bet ®atten 
^e^btt jiu bent @Ute, the garden belongs to the farm (makes 
a part of it). 

When the pref^osition by stands with a verb in the passive 
voice, and denotes the active subject (e« g. he is recommended 
by his teacher), or if it expresses the real causd in the ablative 
relation (e. g. ill from the heat), it is rendered in German by 
t?on ($ 179, 181). When it denotes a means (e. g. hy force^ 
by imposture), it is rendered by buvdb ; and if it denotes a 
logical cause^ it is rendered by att^, an, or nocb; e. g. to 
know 6^ (OU^) experience, to know one hy {fixi) his voice, td 
judge of one hy (nadb) his language (§181). 

The preposition for in BJnglish expresses different kinds of 
the factitive relation, which in German are distinguished by 
different prepositions. When^Sr denotes the irelil factitive 
relation, e. g. ripey&r the harvest, too weaky&r ah Under- 
taking ; or a purpose, e. g. it is for your good, for that pur- 
pose; it is comnibnly rendered in German by ju. If it 
expresses the moral factitive relation, e. g. to ask^/or bread, to 
court for love, it is rendered by unt J if it denbtes a pricey 
e. g. for ten pounds, and if it implies for the advantikge or 
Satisfaction of a person, e. g. to intercede, to fight ^y^ l& per- 
son, it is rendered by flit ($ 188). Elliptical expressions lik^ 
as for me, as ftfr this question, are rendered by an accessory 
sentence ; e. g. XOOA ntic() Bctrift, \00& biefe ^^Ofi. Brtrifft, as to 
what concerns me, or this Question. In ex|>reSsions like, that 
is impossible for me, the tailor makes a coat for me, for is 
rendered either by the dative case or by the preposition fttt 
(^ 179). For is employed in English also to express the ab^ 
lative relation ; in which case it is rendered by prepositions 
corresponding to this relation ; e. g, to die for (cut^) want^ td 
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■weep/or (tor) joy, he loves her for (Itjegeil) her amiable quali- 
ties (5 181). 

When Jiom expresses the genitive relation (to free Jrom 
tear), it corresponds to the German preposition UOn {§ 180) ; 
when it expresses tlie ablative relation {Jrom avarice, Jrom 
want), it is translated by Atl^ ($ 181). 

TVitA is generally translated by mit; it corresponds to VOt 
in expressions like, to starve with hunger, to hiiiguish wiik 
Ibirst, to tremble wilk fear {j 181). 

At is renileretl by the preposition Libit in expressions like, 
to be vexed, to be offended, to be angry, to rejoice, to be 
afflicted, at a tiling {j 180): and on is rendered by the same 
German preposition iu ex))ressions like, to speak, to preach 
en a subject {J 180). 

Relation of Localiti/. 
5 186. 
When the relation of locality is a relation to the speaker, it 
is expressed either by the relational adverbs of place (J 138), 
e. g. it IPctmt [jier, he lives here; cr fltfjt &prtl)iii, he goes 
there ; or by prepositions connected with pronouns, e. g. er 
fl«l}t VOX niir, he stands before me. When, on the other 
hand, it is a relation to other persons or things, it is in general 
expressed by prepositions, the proper use of which has been 
explained in Sect. II. Chap. 7. (on Prepositions), Cases 
without a preposition denote the relation of locality only m 
the expressions, flUcT Drtdl (genitive), in all places; and er 
fiimtnt &eS ilBcjje^ (genitive), he comes by that way J and ia 
expressions like, er rfsljt or er wailbtrt ten 2B«3 or CicRtl 2JJcg 
(accusative), he walks this way. 

Relation of Time. 
§ 187. 
The relation of time refers either to the time which is pre- 
sent to the speaker, and is in that case expressed by the rela- 
tional adverbs of time (^ 138), e. g. it trirb 6alii tpmnicn, he 
will come soon; er i|i geftern, or ^eiitt ongefpminen, he 
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arrived yestmlay or today: or it refisrs to the timeof anothci^ 
action or event; in which case it is tor the most part expressed 
by prq)ositioQs (Sect IL Chap^ ?.)> e. g. €i fViert im SBitlter, 
it freezes in winter; or Witb VOt Oftou or nadb btii Zogtn 
aflttiUttf he will set out before Easter, or afler Aree days. 

When however a point of time (quando) is to be ^Lpressed^ 
cases may be employed. A point of time is denoted in a defi- 
nite way by the accusative case, as in English; e<i g^ er i^ 
biefen -SRot^en l^iergemfett» he has been here this morning; 
i^ di^t nadbfien 3f?Dnta() nadb bet @(^ he goes to town 

next Monday; er if? ben Ct jletl SWai Qtbimny he is born the 
first of May. A point of time is» on the other hand^ expressed 
m an indefinite way by the genitive case; e»g. et ilVbtitet bii 

^otQtni or 9?otntittaa^, fdblaft fSla<^mitta^i unbgei^ 
9l6enb^ or iti 2l6enb^ iifg ©dbaufpici, he works in the 

morning, in the forenoon^ sleeps in the afternoon, and goes to 
the play in the evening; er gebt ©onntag^ ill bie ^irdbe» he 
goes to church on Sundays; er tam eine^ ZaQii Jtt mir, he 
came to me one day. Of the same description are the fintns, 
attfan^ii at the beginning ; iKUtige^ Xagei^ now-a^ys ; mitts 
ter ^eite^ in the meanwhile; m^^iX Xa^e, one of these days; 
and some others. 

The duration or measure of time (quamdiu), like the me»- 
sure of other things, is expressed by the accusative case (f 182); 
e. g. er ij! izn aanitn Xag Be^Sftiflt, he is employed the 
whole day; er l)at llunbert 3^^^^^ gdefct, he has lived a 
hundred years. 

ITie relation of time is also expressed by those formsi g£ ih% 
participles which we have called Gerunds (§ 140) ; e. g. in bad 

gitmner tretenb, erfclirfte id) eimn alten Sreiwb, entering the 

room (when I entered), I beheld an old friend; ^mUM ang^s 

font men reifete er wieber a6, scarcely arrived (when he was 
arrived), he departed again (see § 189). - 

Relation of Manner. 

§ 188. 

The relation of manner k for the most part expressed bji 
notional adverbs of manner, i. e^ by adjectives and sobstan* 
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tives turned into adverbs; e..g. miilltUct) bcricbt^n, to report 
orally; flbricbtUctt 6«lcibi,qeJl, tooffendpurposely; fiifd}ninb 
fprecNn, to speak quickly; fttlfcl) fi^TOiJrai, to swear falsely. 
Gerunds, i. e. participles used as adverbs, are employed in 
the same way ; e. g. er Ipracfc liictieln^ he spoke smiling; tt 
fora ,qclaiif(il, be came running (J lio)*. The relation of 
manner, however, is also expre&sed by the genitive case and 
by prepositions. The genitive case was more usual in old 
German (J 140), and has been retained only in some expres- 
sions; e.g.gtiKll alU^ gnift Co ennii^lKlI, to admonish one 
in full earnest; uiiucrricfjtftir ©acjjc 0&JK()«11, to go off 
without accomplifihing one's purpose {re infecta) ; ^tijtniitt 
%U$tS, immediately {siante pede); gladliibtt Sycife, fortu- 
nately ; uerfioljlciiei' ^eife, secretly (by stealth) ; geraCeS 2Betj(s!, 
straightways ; aBflcribiter 3)tofcn, in the manner agree^l upon ; 
fle&iibvcntci" iOTa^cn, in due manner ; and some others {§ HO)f. 
The relation of manner assumes the form of the factitive rela- 
tion (5 183) in expressions like, cr i|l jltin ©t«rbcil (tcHidb) 
fraiif, he is mortally sick; tflS SJilb ift jum ©prectteii {(ptt- 
C&CI1&) (iljnUcf), the picture is a speaking likeness; cr ifi jum 
GJltf<$etI (dltfeglid)) l)dgUc(l, he is frightfully ugly. 

The relation of manner is moreover expressed by the fol- 
lowing prepositions : 

Manner is denoted by init in expressions like, er itrBcitct 
mit Cuff, he works with pleasure; ix tfllijit mit 21ll|lailb, he 
dances gracefully ; cr fpridft 111 it Sluiriii, he speaks with dig- 
nity X- It expresses an instrument ; e. g. in it ^i§m VCiUn, to 
tread under foot; mit teill SSatle fpietcil, to piay at ball; mit 
iixn lSii\Ttt fchlKibcil, to cut with a knife; mit Ddjfcn pfliifleilj 
to plough with oxen. 

3u expresses the manner of going from place to place in 

* Itrnnrin niir nifl)[ bnimlct i)(csnUgItd)( Xnflt t^innrn. Iu|tig iat Iclc^tc ittia 
flintnntn 1 sdi. 

(3tfi>Mtia unci in del Id) trfdilift n fie. Sch. 

SDEIrn iu<i ju Siunftc gcQrn, ui(l[ biinc tSA^nc iviilffliK fli^ tcfrttScn 7 Sch, 
i 9Bii(t iu't oamiatxi, cu^igcn erri>bt(< vdc tltftn Wnnn iu aaen'l Suli. 

$3r(lDu bat ^^Ift^Din tiingen mAitliscn 9iuf(«7 Sch. 
i iiiiii mit Slri^nutl) nn. Sch. 

XrnijiiA mil (frnthing. Sch. 

e^atbi mil Qiel(iSSra>)til. Sch. 

XiHiTiilll fit flrutr ^iirrnnt Iht »i'fi6cnr mit ^ii«crt. Sth. 
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expressions like, ju ?lBa(rer, ju Canbe, ju ^ufe, ^u ^ferbe rrifetf, 

to travel by water, by land, on foot, on horseback. 

The preposition auf is used only with the substantive !Qkife, 
manner, either expressed or understood ; e. g« auf tint nctte 
2Beife, in a new manner; auf'i freutlMtdbfie (ouf tie fteUD&s 
lidbjle 20etfe), in the kindest manner ; auf ^Ittfcts in Grerman ; 
auf Snglifcfs in English. 5ltr, in the same way as ouf, is 
used in the formation of the superlative d^rels from adverbs 
of manner; e.g. ant fircunbUdbjlen, the most kindly (§ 141)i 

^n and unter denote manner in expressions like, tm @eif}^ 
Unb in ber 33Ja^r^cit an6eten, to worship in spirit and in truth i 
&Wai int ^onn t^im, to do something in a fit of passion ; 

&X0ai in Semut, in ©cbutb ettragen, to bear with humility 

and patience*; @tmn untet XW^^^tl Bitten, to entreat one 
witli tears. 

§ 189. 
The Gertind (§ 140) is employed in German, as in English, 
to express not only the relations of time and manillsr (§ 187, 
188), but also the relatione of cause and condition. Thus 

we say, butdb SJeutfdblanb reifenb, tegeflnete er manc{Km alten 

9?efannten, travelling through Gtermahy {time\ he met inany 

old acquaintances t ; and i\)m W .^mib brticfenb na|>m er 

^Bfct^icb, shaking his hands {manner\ he took leiave % • but w^ 

say also, tjon alien ^eunben retlaffen mugte er ju ©runbe 

ge^en, being forsaken by all his friends {cause\ fab must 

perish §; and ntidb an i^n anfdblie^enb vozxht idb fte^ctr, a6er 
getrennt vm i\)ra werbe icb untertiefien, joining him (can^ 

dition) I shall conquer, but separated from him {condition) 
I shall be conquered ||. The use of gerunds, however, is 

* @oa W^ im ^m(t erftiKeh maffen? A^. 
3 n <&A|l unb QiXt baut ber @o(bAt oon li^etnivAnb fi(^ feine Xix^tt Gtabt. Sch, 

t Diefee bet mtr benfenb, fd^lief ic^ etn. <ScA. 
% ^ertrauenb naf^t fK^ ber ®ered^te. Sch. 
Qxtoxii fliirmenb iBal^n ftd^ brec^en. SIcrA. 
§ 2)er eifinen ^raft ntc^t tner^r Derttauenb, ivanbt et fetn ^r) ben htnffeti Ititn* 
(ten iu. iScA. 
Jtein aibbllb bulbet fie, nUein bn* f l^tperric^e 3BDtt wereJ^tenb. &A. 

11 ^ntmorfen blD# ifl'6 etn gemetner %tvit\, ooiiftir^rt iftt etn unfter(li<^ tm* 

ternel)tncn. S<cA. 

(?tnmAl en tuff en au6 bein ftd)ent ^infel bee ^eeien^, ^tnau^dedebcn in be« 
Sebene ^rcmbe, flfl)6rt bte X^flt jcnen tu<fif<^en iW«<^en fln, We feine* ^etifi^cii Jtutiil 
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not so extensive in German as in English ; and especially 
the relations of time, cause, and condition, expressed by the 
gerund in English, are moi-e commonly rendered in German 
by accessory sentences, or by co-ordinate sentences connect- 
ed by the copulative conjunction im6; e, g. iiibein cr tlircfe 
©eutfcbUnC retfctf, ta er sevIafTcii war, retiin icd mi* an: 
fcfjiief e. Generally the use of such gerunds as are compounds 
with auxiliaries {having received your letter, being convinced of 
your affection), is not received in German, nor can gerunds 
be used in German when they have a subject different from 
the aulyect of the sentence; e. g, v\\f Jather losing his health, 
me left the country ; (Ae iwjJBifss being done, / went home. In 
expressions of that description, the German idiom requires 
the gerund to be turned into an accessory adverbial sentence) 
in which the particular relation, of time, manner, tause, or 
condition, is pointed out by its respective conjunctions {see 
5 197, 198, 199,201); e.g. lincilfettl (after) i^ ^IjrCll 33mf 

erOaltm tjattc, &c. ; (\\% (when) or ta (since) ber Sater feiiie 
@cflln^I)cit rerlor, &c. In some particular expressions, how- 
ever, a gerund is employed, the subject of which is not the 
same with the subject of the sentence; e.g. er bfll, fcicfeit 
^al£ aii^gciiDmnten, immcr rcblicb jjeitnnbdt, he has always 
acted honestly, this case excepted ; bag Ujltd) foiict, fceil ^im 
banb ii6gerfc(tnet, fiinf @iilPen, this book costs five florins, 
exclusive of the binding; er trflt, bie .goiibe init '^Klut 6«= 
flerf t, in bilg 3""'"''^) he entered the room, his hands stained 
with blood •. In expressions like, Sic 'Jtlflffcil ill bet .Dflllb 
no^fttn {le, they approached with arms in their bands; citt 
-fin!) aaf i^rtiii ©djooge ffig )lc ba, she sat there with 
a child upon her kneesf; the gerund (Ijaljcnb, having) is 
omitted by way of ellipsis. 



m (?vf« (tanbdi mit, tcit atlid ftuinm in Bn* fli S«1S Mnn"* 

^inouf ill int Rnfltn 9fAitl. ia,l 9[U|]( Bom ^liiiin git cut It. 
vein) lit tit lug Ctt edjctlE Jtutl onf rdncni ifnjir. Sch. 
nnB nm €>(l)n'TtE fttiAuen fie HA CruDcnft t>iin tciAfii llficn ni 
1 fir r(ltr>. fen e^iiflus in Mr ^nnK, i\t ^ofrn^r 
n Mm S}fs\tn. Sch. 
i<t) fflUtn in Hi 5<ln^(> {>Anft, »di nnee 9tiitunfltuf 
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Chapter IV. — Syntax of Compound Sentences. 

% 190. 

It has been already observed, that sentences are compounded 
by way of subordination (§ 152), ivhen one of them may be 
considered as standing in the place of a substantive, adjective^ 
or adverb, which is a factor of a combination in the other 
sentence; e.g. he reported that the iing died (die death of 
the king), he was at work before the sun rose (early). The 
sentence which thus takes the place of a factor in the other 
sentence [that the king died^ and b^ore the sun rose) is 
termed an Accessory sentence, whilst the other sentence to 
which it belongs {he reported^ and he was at work) is termed a 
Principal sentence. The same sentence, however, e. g. he 
reported^ which is a principal sentence with regard to its 
accessory sentence {that the king died)^ may again be an 
accessory sentence with regard to another principal sentence; 
e. g. it is a fact^ that he reported^ that the king died : and an 
accessory sentence {that he reported) may be a principal sen- 
tence with regard to another accessory sentence {fiuU the king 
died). 

Accessory sentences may consist of any factor of the pre- 
dicative, attributive, or objective combinations, excepting the 
predicate. 

Accessory sentences are frequently abridged again into a 
supine ($ 184*), having the power of a substantive, or into a 
gerund (§ 189), having the power of an adverb; e.g. he prac- 
tises the law in order to make a fortune^ instead of for the 
purpose of making a fortune s the tutor very much attached to 
his pupil, instead of who is very much attached, &c. ; reading 
the letter he grew pale, instead of whilst he read the letter, 
&c. Supines, adjectives, participles, and gerunds, which thus 
stand in the place of an accessory sentence, frequently take a 
place different from that of other substantives, adjectives, or 
adverbs, in the construction of a sentence ; on which account 
they are distinguished by the denomination of abridged sen- 
tences. 



OiKrvatiuH. — It Im^ been stfited alreaily, and it will itill more clearly 
appear from what follow;, tliat [lie use of abriilgcil sentences h fiii' lest e<- 
tensive in German than in EngUsli. 

j 191. 
According to the relation in wliich accessory sentences stand 
to the principal sentence, they are either sitbslanttve, or adjeC' 
five, or adverbial sentences. When an accessory sentence forms 
the subject of the principal sentence, or is equivalent to a sub- 
stantive in the genitive, accnsative, ablative, or factitive rela- 
tions, it is termed a stibstaiilive sentence {see 1 193) ; when it 
is equivalent to an attributive adjective, it is termed an adjec- 
tive sentence (see ^ 194): or when it stands in the relations of 
locality, time, or manner, it is termed an adverbial sentence 
(see §19,5). 

5 192. 
The connection of accessory with principal sentences is 
expressed by the siibordinalive con]aaci\ons {^ 152). These 
conjunctions may be considered as formed of two members, 
viz, a demonstrative pronoun, standing in the principal sen- 
tence, and a relative pronoun, standing in the accessory sen- 
tence. Both members still occur in the Latin conjunctions 
post ea quam, ita ttt, eo quodi in the French, par ce que ,- 
and in the English expressions, I know thai XBkich you mean, 
that tree ishick bears no fruit, he is not there -where you 
expected him, viken be commands then I must obey. The 
demonstrative, standing in the principal sentence, generally 
takes the form corresponding to the relation (of causality, 
time, manner, &c.) in which the accessory sentence stands to 
the principal sentence ; and the relative, standing in the acces- 
sory sentence, being a factor of a combination, either pre- 
dicative, attributive, or objective, in the accessory sentence, 
generally takes the form appropriate to this office. In the 
subordinative connection either the demonstrative or the rela- 
tive, or even both members of the conjunction, are frequently 
omitted ; e. g. / kmm (that) labat you mean, the coat (which) / 
have on, I did not hear of him since (then, when) / left him: 
but both of them are always imderstood ; and all subordinative 
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conjunctions, accordingly, which do not consist of a demon- 
strative and relative pronoun, e. g. tct — todci^tf he — who; 
fo — brt^, so — that ; ba-rrWOf there— where ; bam — Wamij then 
— when; Wemi— fpi if — then; are to be regarded either as 
relative pronoun^i the demonstrative corresponding to which 
is understood, e. g. tvit and tva^i who and what ; WO9 where ; 
Ol^, when; mtm, if; 06, whether; bd^ ^s (LsX. guum); ba^f 
that (Frepch giie): — or they are to be cpifsid^red f|s demon- 
strative proppunis, the relative of which is understood : these 
are in (jrerman generally compounded with a preposition; 
e. g. )l(^dbbent, after (thiat) ; inbent, whilst (that) ; feitbettt» since 
(that) ; — Of*, lastly^ they are merely prepositions^ both the de- 
monstrative and relative pronouns being understood ; e. g. e&C» 
before ; fcit} since ; n^ei!, bepause *. 

Obtervation, — ^The origin of the subordinative conjunctions, aH, as (Lat. 
guum, quam)i 069 if, whether; |e, the (Lat. quo); weU, because {quia); is 
obscure : but they may nevertheless be regarded as relative adverbs. 

Substantive Senienee$* 

$ 193. 

We distinguish the following kinds of substantiye*accessory 
sentences. 

i^irs/,— rthose which stand in the place of a supine or abstract 
substantive. Accessory sentences of this description are fre- 
quently employed in German in the room of the English par- 
ticipial noun ; and they are always employed when the parti- 
cipial noun cannot be rendered by an infinitive, or by a supine, 
or by a substantive ; e. g. your Jlattering his vanity gives mp 

much pain, ba^ @ie feinet ^itelfeit fitmcidbeln, tbut ttttr fe|»y 

letb ; I am convinced of his kaving betrayed the secret, id) bin 
flewi^, baf er bai @e|ieinmif vmatlftn ^t. Accessory sen- 
tences of this kind are always joined to the principal sentence 
by ba^ (that), which is distinguished by its orthography from 
the relative pronoun bai in its usual sense ; the substantive 
demonstrative pronoun in the principal sentence being at the 
same time expressed or understood ; e. g. tdb 6in beffoi QWi^p 

■ I II ■ . I I . I. . _ ■ ■ . I I I .. I I ■ !■ 

• QJrflnimntif. § 224. 



or id) bill fisw'i^, ta^ er eiit ^i^ro^eii Hmnofitii bcji^t, I am sure 
of his being ill possession of a large fortune*. When a relation 
of causality is. expressed by a preposition, the demonstrative 
pronoun is commonly contracted witli the preposition (^ 125); 
e.g. 3)faii fpridft bauoi:, bag®ie Dtrreifeii ivotltii, they speak of 
your being about to travel i idj bit! fluM fcirailf, bag &i inicb 
Itlit (illClH iyefucbe bectjrcil, I am proud of your favouring me 
with a visit; er Ijiit ftabiirclj Khi ircniiijjicii uerloren, bag cr 
flllbcni ;u Vid trailtc, he has lost his fortune by trusting too 
much to others f. When the substantive-accessory sentence 
expresses a quoted assertion, the conjunction iia§ is for the 
most part omitted, and then the sentence assumes the con- 
struction of a principal sentence. Tluis we say, er etjii^Ue, er 
fei in Jtalicii ^eivefeii, instead of ev irjiiblte, I>ag ev in ^ti'if" 
gewefen fei, he said (that) he had been in Italy:]:. This prac- 
tice, which is in use In English only after some verbs, e. g. to 
think, to say, to •wish, is generally received in German in all 
quotjLtions, in which the verb is in the conjunctive mood (^ 16^}. 
After verbs, however, which imply a wish, request, or command^ 
the conjunction bag can be thus omitted only when one of the 
auxiliai-y verbs of mood, mij.qcil, folkn, Wotkll, is employed in 
the accessory sentence; e.g. ii^ 6flt, i\ Hiiiflt \)kx btcibcil, I 
requested that he might stay here; er vcrffrild', eV IVoUe 
foiltmeii, he promised that he would come; er bffa()l, idj fotlte 
(je^eil, he ordered that I should go. We say, on the other 
band, ici) bitte biig bii bleibeff, icb befebic bag bti i\i^t% 

When the accessory sentence is in llie factitive relation of 
design or purpose (!• 185), the conjunction billllit or auf bag 
(in oriler that) is commonly employed instead of bag ; e. g, er 
fpart fcin ffietb, bainit, or ouf bag, cr im ^iUter iiicfjt 3)ian3et 
leitc, he is saving of his money in order that he may not be in 



* 2)110 ^^iftt^t, »iil maAi nt mil ni4t fEtlri^itT. Seh. 
^((oEtnri ill tm tnslirit'n Olcfcfr Ba8 i'Bcc Stnuttlasie »utA StrdfiviitrK utti 

rdnrt glciditn W gcrirt)tu ivertcn. Sch. 
Caf flIM mulgni mlA. tut it) iime wn mtmtm &ivSt ^SiiVita ami. Sch. 
t 3<A 'linn niitt mdn (B«iulfftu tnmii ttritiDi^iistn ^a0 ntdn 3Kunb l^n ni4t 

bitrggcn. Sch. 
} Ca( miiED tic ^Innftcii, ftHi niic ^r[ ^Clicer. (ii tcgltntn tnt IBirAc^ (nii^ 
it\f« |tt Hi* SBnlftt gteiibn. Sck. 



1 
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want in his old age; fprici) ^Utlict^ bamit isb ^idb Vitftilf^^ 
speak distinctly, in order that I may understand you *. 

Secofidlf/ : — accessory sentences which correspond to a par* 
ticiple or adjective u&ed substantiyely. These are connected 
with the principal sentence by the substantive-rolatiTe pronoun 
{XOtti V^^) in the accessory^ and by the substantive-demQmtnb* 
tive pronoun (bcr, bdi)^ either expressed or understood^ in the 
principal sentence (see $ 194); e. g. 19 et igefutlb i^ hxawijil 
f eimn ^rjt» he who is in good health (a healthy person) doea not 
require a physician; 19 et tit^t, bet ^\f\U ^^ who lies will 
steal; id^ fa^e {\>ai) t9a^ ict^ mi^t I tell that which I knowf. 
Instead of the relative tDCT) we use also bit ($ 180) ; e. g. dm 
traue idb xwbU biX Iti/Jty I do not trust him who tells lies f* 
When the relation of the accessory sentence is expressed by. a 
preposition, the demonstrative pronoun is never omitted, as in 
English, nor contracted with the pr^MXsitions; e, g»> td^ UKiff 

nidbt^ 9 on bent, voai b\i fa^f?, I know iiothing of what you 
tell me; ix if} fro^ ixbix bai^ vodi icjb iN gcfa^t thi&<i he is 
glad of what I told him ; er ifi mit biXd jIlfHebeil lOO^ <f t^Ot^ 
he is satisfied with what he possesses. 

Thirdly i — accessory sentences which, though expressing 
locality, time^ or manner, are considered ba substantive sen- 
tences, on account of their either being the subject itself of the 
principal sentence, or standing in the relation of causality to the 

subject; e.g^. wann er fommen n^irb, wo er w^wm tmrb, ttnb 
tt^ie er ftci) betragen n^irb, ifl un^jen^i^, when he will corner 

where he will live, and how he will conduct himself, is uncer-» 
tain §. Of the same description are the sentences having the 
conjunction o6 (i^ whether), which, as an- adverb of mood, 
implies possibility (^138); e.g. ic() U^ei^ nicbt, ob Of lonnnetl 
tt^trb, I do not know whether he is to come ||. 



* S>amit {ie onbere ^Anbe nit^t erfaufe, 6ot ft^ bie ^eincn on. Sch, 
f jDen fd^retft bet IBerg n\&ix, xotx baranf oe^oren. Sch. 

^«4 i^n Q\x4ii ivtbrid tnad)t, mac^t mit i^n »trt^. 8di, 

Sa0t mi(^ wiiTen, iua6 ic^ iu furc^trn ^abe. Sch. 
\ jDen m94t f(^ wifTeti, ber brr Slreufte mtr von 9(((en i(t. Sch, 

3^ bin ni((^t von benen, bie mit SEDorten MiKcr ftnb. Sch. 

§ 2>u ru(^(t jr^t ein, xo i e treu i^ bir geratf^en. Sch. 
^ i e l(^ bie Stuart ^affe, xot\^ bie ^elt. Sch. 

II Hi muf fi<^ erf(/iren, o6 i(^ ben $veunb, o6 i<^ ben Vater fofl entbel^ren. A^. 
S^r fo((t erf laren, o b Sf^r eurrn -^enn vrrrat^en n)p((t, ober treu i^m bienen. iScA. 



Adjsclivt SetUencea. 



Adjective accessory sentences are to be considered as attri- 
butive adjectives or participles enlarged into sentences; e, g. 
a person who is ignorant o/'kis cram language (a man ignorant, 
&c.); the trees •which I planted (the trees planted by me). 
Adjective- sentences are connected with the principal sentence 
by a demonstrative adjective-pronoun, expressed or under- 
stood in the principal sentence ; e. g. ber, bict'cr, jciicr, tfl'iCHifle, 
folcbcr (^ 127); and by a relative adjective-pronoun {^ 130) in 
the accessory sentence. The relative pronouu is never omitted 
in German, as is frequently the case in English ; e. g. tke trees 
you ka-oe planted grow veinj wdh it agrees in number and 
gender with the substantive referred to in the principal sen- 
tence, and takes, as in English, the form (case or preposition) 
corresponding to its office in the accessory sentence. The 
demonstrative folchcr is in German always followed by the 
adjective relative pronoun ifClcl^Ct' or biV, and not by a relative 
adverb like the English as .• e.g. folcfee I()iere bic or luslcfje 
int S^jfTcr Mm, such animals as live in the water. 

When the substantive-pronoun Wit or ber, or IwaS, stands 
in an accessory sentence, it corresponds to an adjective used 
substantively (§ 193). Accessory sentences of this description 
stand frequently in apposition to a whole sentence ; in which 
case they always have the relative KCiS, eitlier alone, or con- 
tracted with a preposition (ifcriitier, iDDraii, &c. ^ 125) ; e. g. 
Gr l)at feiii 2)£nn"6jjeii vevloreii, wai'ui) iiicdt rougte, he has lost 
his fortune, which 1 did not know; er [jat dm 2(ll|leUaiig 
er()alt£ii, ivoriitier id mid} U^r ^ctvuiibert ^abt, he has got a 
commission, at which ! have been quite surprised. When 
accessory sentences of this description stand in apposition to 
the first or second personal pronoun, the same pronoun is 
also expressed in the accessory sentence, and the verb agrees 
with it; e. g. ^ch, bcr Icb 6cr ©dtivitcijere tin, fann &ir iiid;t 
MJiberfiC^CII, I who am the weaker part cannot oppose you ; 

3&r. tie ilT @eU()m feib niiift M wifien, you who are 

scholars must know that. 
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Adjective-sentences are frequently abridged (§ 190); e. g. 

ein @lucf, mix niemanben getf^eilt, if} etgendicb fein @Ui(f, 

a happiness shared with nobody is no true happiness; ettt 

fteim^ @ut ntit t^iet 3)7u^e erwovBen, ntadbt nte^r ^eube, 
al^ giro^e ©cf^^e, of^ne unfer S?erbienfi 9om B^tf^U uit^ 

Qi^dbittfU a snudl fortune! acquired by much labour f^rek 
greater pleasure, than great treasures bestowed on us by 
chance without our exertion. All attributive adjectives (and 
participles), if standing after the substantive referred to, mn&t 
in German be considered as abridged adjective-sentenees. We 
admit, however,' of abridged adjective-sentencei^ <mly when 
the substantive referred to stands in either the nominative 
or the accusative case* When therefore, in English, an ad- 
jective or participle stands after the substantive referred to in 
another case,—- e. g. he is tired of a business liable to various 
chanceSf-^it is in German either placed before the substantive^ 

e. g. er if} eim^ marmisfiMQW BvfdlUn mttimttftntttt ®^ 

fc&afte^ u^etrbtitfTig ; or turned into a complete aeoessory sen- 
tence, e. g. w iff cine* ©efdbSfte^ ml^ii watm^f Sltigeti 3tt? 
fallen untemorfen if}, uBcYttiiff ig^ 

Adverbial Sentences. 

% 195. 

Those accessory sentences which stand in the relation of 
place, time, or manner, we term adverbial. Tliey are con- 
nected with the principal sentence by an adverbial form of a 
demonstrative pronoun in the principal sentence^ and by an 
adverbial form of a relative pronoun in the accessory sen- 
tence ; both being either expressed or understood. Accessory 
causal^ conditional^ concessive^ and comparative SGatexkcesy being 
also connected with their principal sentences by the adverbial 
forms of pronouns, they, together with the accessory sentences 
of place, time, and manner, are classed among the adverbial 
sentences. Thesie different kinds of adverbial sentences are, 
however, distinguished by different forms of the connecting 
.pronouns. 



" "■ ■ 5 196. 

Adverbial sentences of place have the relative adverb wo, 
iwotjcr, or rcobiil, the demonstrative bfl being either expressed 
or understood ia the principal sentence; e. g. Cfr 'ft nic()t ^rt, 

IPO iu i()ii ^11 friibcii Ijpfftcff, or iro^in it foniinen fdlte, he is 
not there, where you hoped to meet him, or where he was to 
come *. 

j 197. 

The relation of time is in English most frequently expressed 
by the gerund ; but the use of that form being very limited in 
German (| 187), its place is for the roost part sapplied by 
adverbial sentences, in which the particular kmds of tlie rela- 
tion are distinguished with great accuracy by means of different 
conjunctions. In expressing co-e.risteiice with another event, a 
point of time is indicated by ta, aU, tl'illin, or iftnti, when; 
Ipie, as; and va^txa, wliilst: duration of time is signified by 
inbc^, inCelTcn, Weil, whilst; and IttciftmiS, during. A relation 
to a preceding event is expressed by iiac(lbent, after, and fejt, 
since: and a relation to a subsequent event bye^C, before, and 
6i^, until. All these conjunctions have for their corresponding 
demonstrative in the principal sentence the adverb to, used as 
an adverb of time (^ 1 39), and either expressed or understood, 
except isaim, which may also take batm, and in&Cm, intcg, and 
inbclTcil (Lat' dim, cum), in that time, which do not require any 
corresponding demonstrative: because, though appearing to 
belong to the accessory sentence, they are themselves, properly 
speaking, the demonstrative belonging to the principal sentence. 

The conjunction tvailil, instead of which Weill] is commonly 
used, denotes the relation of time in the most indefinite way, 
like ■when in English; e. g. WClin ibll mtt fl'fligK, fo ga6 it 
fcilK ?Ilitroort, when any body asked him, he would not give an 
answer; 3d) werte TctlKi&en MJCIIH id) 3«it (JfllJej I shall write 
when I have timef. Its signification being thus indefinite, 

* eii ivIrB sa\Sittt, »D Re frtutlu, Sch. 
'9)ld)t no Mt qontnt^ttti (aAt «« tM ^i\tn niid)!) in ^n Ocrsc Sitnrtii, in 
iiilfiKingeti Hi Sdit BcliifKr, Sell. 

* f 6«n{t, ntnri (R^Dntti aatKS, ba mm (in^utn, mtnn « tulrbertitm. Scli. 
^tit lib t» Hr(i "JMntt bin ^txtdtli tinstStn. mtun 14 fAlnft. Sub. 
Stlt Ifl'l Hi Ilnfjilf lu licurincn, ncnn Re ni[i(li(t tlfifttntn. Sci. 
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tt^entl is employed also to denote the relation of condition (see 
$ 199). SBcntI cannot be employed, like the English ^uohen^ to 
express the relation of a definite event in the past time : for 
that purpose we have recourse to the conjunctions ba and cXi ; 

e-g. 3c& xoox fdbon an ber ^r^eit, ba or al^ bu nocjb ^^Viifi% 

I was already at work when you were still sleeping * : and the 
conjunction ba being now generally employ^ to denote the 
relation of causality (see $ 198), the relation of time is more 
commonly expressed by aM. 

Unbent and XOxt (as) are employed when an event is to be 
represented as quite simultaneous with another; e.g. inbettt 

or tpie tdb iN er^ltcfte, xoax er audb tPieber t^erfdbwunben, the 

moment I perceived him he disappeared i^\>it @dbnce fcimriljt, 
inbem er faltt, the snow melts the moment it falls f. 

3tlbe^ and inbeifctl (in the mean time that, whilst) refer to a 
durationof time in an indefinite way; e«g. itibff or inbeffett 

er bie S^itun^ Uefet; tviU idb eimn Srtef fdf ei6eii> whilst he reads 

the papers I shall write a letter %• A correspondence in the 
duration of time is denoted by Vo'a^tixiO (during^ while)» the 
use of tt^eil as a conjunction of time being rather antiquated ; 

e. g. n^al^renb tdb fclbtei(e» tnadfi i>u lefett, whilst I write you 

may read $• 3^^^^ i^ ^^ ^1^ '^^ ^ causal (see $ 198), and 
inbef in an adversative signification ($ 155) ; e. g. er leBt im 
IteBerfTuf, itibeg ISSeffere borbesi, he lives in luxury whilst better 
people are in want* 

9Iaci»bem» after; ef^e, befi;>re; Uiy till, until^ >and feit ojc feit^ 
bent, since; are used in ikud same way as the cori:esponding 
conjunctions in English* @eit and feitbetn* however, are not, 
like since^ used in a caudal signification* 



* @o f)»eifte fie tu euxi^n i^ten fatten, Dd fie aue ®ot^ mit l^rem Su^ten 
tranf. S^. 

Sc^ sA^tte iwantig Sa^re^ at< mi(( Me unbeuoingUf^c 8u(t $tnau6tri<l auf ta5 

fefle Sanb. SbA. 
9Bte wuvbe tnir, <i(< i(( in'e Snnere ber Jtin^e irat. jficA. 
9I(e i(^ ben Skater fanb, bernuet unb ^linb, ba weitif i(^ nii|t. &*• 

t ^ie er erwac^t in feliget Suft, ba fpiefcn bie SDaffet i^m um bie Bm(l. &^ 
9Bie er winft mit bem finger, auf t^ut f{(^ ber meite SiDingcr. Sch, 

\ Snbem tVL in^ge^im ouf meine Wntni^^iU f^t% fo nerben wir lur SVettuna 
Srifl gewinnen. Sch. 

$ ;Do< (fifefl muf geff^miebet werben, wei( e< g(&^t. Sdi* 
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Causal adverbial sentences are connected with the principal 
sentence by the relative adverb til, as, and by lUdl, because 
(which is equivalent to a relative adverb) ; both corresponding 
to the demonstrative adverb fo, either expressed or understood, 
in the principal sentence. 

IBtil (most) generally denotes a moral cause or motive ; e. g. 
aSaii Etat iljn iiic()t aim, wcil cr anmafcnfc ifi, he is not liked 
because he is presumptuous *. It Is however used also to 
express a real cause; e. g. cr fanii llicjjt gc^Cil, ttfcil it cill 
JBetii qtbto^in &at, he cannot walk becnuse he has broken his 
leg. 

Sa denotes a logical cause (reason), from which an inference 
is drawn, and which in English is expressed either by the con- 
junctions as and since, or by the gerund; e. g. bft bic ^^iiiuilE 
er^prcn fillt, mug eg fe^jr talt fein, as or since the trees are 
frozen, it must be very cold; bit tcr .^err mir aU tin 9lmfrifa> 
ner Bor^c|lcllt warit, rcbct; idj iEiii in cnglifdier ©prache an, the 
gentleman beiftg introduced to me as an American, I addressed 
him in English f. 

A cause may also be expressed in an indefinite way by 
infcem; e. g. inbt\n er ftoifc fpisltc, wrlpr sr ciel ®etN by play- 
ing high he lost much money; «r bUibt Jll .jjtlitfv, itlbein er 
eimii Sjeflicij iWiirtet, he stays at home, as he expects a visit. 

The demonstrative abverb \o is also omitted when the prin- 
cipal sentence stands before the accessory sentence : and even 
when the principal follows after the accessory sentence, fo is 
commonly expressed only when perspicuity requires it; the 
accessory sentence being of great extent, 

5 199. 

Conditional adverbial sentences are connected with the 

principal sentence by the relative adverb ipcnil (if), with the 

* 9Q(il id) i^m qtaaat tit Vut' i»l» '^ iu4 4'ul iftrn trnutn. Sch. 
Slliniict »cn!BtlDtn n[t gcMDflrit.rettl iit) He Uttc. Sch. 
ffiiil lilt eie Sliiflcn fliitliill brriiE(4cii, nollEii nu4 ivIe ^oric Drt SEitCmS ntdgi 
fdn. Sdi. 
t aBnmm nn^ lAnflrt fl6flE^en^m Mtn, ta nii Mieini Sebri nlAn nnbrit. Scli. 
3Ddt Helm lulc ifto tic4 liMiiA gchtKlxn. An Me Sflrftin fid) (iiUeudII utii. 
rufitn ? ScA. 
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demonstrative adverb fo expressed or understood in the prin- 
cipal sentence ; e.g.ivenn ^u ^aite fparflf, fo wttftbumorgm 
feinen ^7anget leibetts if you save today, you will not suffer 
want tomorrow. Instead of mt]\h the c(»ijunctions fo, tl^O, 
Wofem, falli (in the case), are also used; e, g. fo bix mic& 
fct)taflj?, fcbla^e idb Wdb Wicber, if you beat me, I will beat you 

again; WO ttibfltidb, if possible; ipofern ct* ftc() tt^dgett, jwingeti 

wit* i^n, if he refuses we shall force him; falU it fta^t, ant 
WOXU m^bU in case he should ask, give him no answer *• 

The relative adverb being omitted, conditional sentences 
frequently assume the form of interrogative sentences ; e. g* 

ifi er fdbulbig, fo mug er gejJtaft werben, if he is guilty be 
must be punished ; wdxi idb ait feinct ©telle ^ewefen, fo 

liatte idb Cir\iiXi ge(^ant)clt, had I been in his place I should 
have acted otherwise. This mode of expression, which in 
English is admissible only when the verb of the accessory 
sentence is in the conditional mood, is in German applicable 
to all conditional sentences f. The corresponding demon- 
strative adverb fo is expressed only when die principal sen- 
tence stands after the accessory sentence, and perspicuity 
requires it : it must always be expressed when a conditional 
sentence has assumed the forni of an interrogative sentence. 

§200. 
Concessive adverbial sentences have the conjunctions 06- 

fc()on, o6tvol, ob^leidsiveon f(f)on,n>emi gteic(^»n^n9m^Xthou^), 

compounded witl^ the relative adverb 06, mm (ifjy^the^jleinon- 
strative adverb. fo b^g expressed or understood iu: the prin- 
cipal sentence; e. g. o6fc{)0n or oB^leidb er geft^ ift, fp 

f ann er bodb fewie Slnjltetiaungen ertraseit, though he is in good 

health, he is not able to undergo fatigue; o6fion iX fel^^ Xiidf} 
if}, le^t er fet^r maft^ though he is very rich he is veiy firugal. 

The conjunctions n^etin fdbon, mtm dleidbfW,tbenQ fif^f are 

commonly separated by the subject of the sentence, or.i^other 
word taking the place of the subject ; e. g. mm er OUCJb) or 

♦ @D bu &ete<i)tiQteit uom ^ittimel l^offft, fo ctjcig* fie un«. Sdu 
<?6 miift' gefd^ef^n, too rnDgdc^/ ef)t fie bir }ut>oreommen. Sch, 

f Xreiben fie ti^ flegen tnld^^ su jiefjn, fo fagfl bu SO/ unb ftleiftft ftei^ett.- Scki 
&Uid) einem Zthumtnbtn, a($ ivdre nuc bex Sei6 sugegen. 5cA. 



wemi » glei* gde^rt iff, fo iff er bocfe fan ,^uter fieljrcr, though 
he be a learned man, he is not o good teacher. The concessive, 
hke the conditional sentaices {} 199), frequently assume the 
form of interrogative sentences, the relative cb or iPfiiill being 
omitted; e.g. iff er fileic{) geTuiib, fo fomi er fco* feiiie ?Iii« 
ftrcii.qmt^encrtrageii; i|i et aucft geU^rt, &c." 

In expressions like, mv iv oiict) fti, fu fiiTCJ)te ic^) i^n iiiffet, 
whoever he be, I do not fear him ; wag bu au(!^ fagcil HlflSft, 
fo iiiiCere idb &oc() meinc 2)ttiiiuiij? nicjjt, whatever you say, I 
shall not change my opinion; tvie er bie ©adie an.gTeifcil ma<}, 
fo Wir& ii lliobt geUngcii, in whatever way he will manage the 
business, he will not succeed ; — the concessive accessory sen- 
tence assumes the form of an indirect question. 

The demonstrative fo, after conceasive sentences, is expressed 
only when the principal stands after the accessory sentence ; 
and it is never omitted when the accessory sentence has the 
form of a direct or indirect question. 

§201. 

Adverbial accessory sentences of manner, having the con- 
junction iiifc^m {§ 197)1 ai^e very frequently employed in Ger- 
man in the place of die English gerund; e.g. er lld^lll 9l6fd)iet', 
iiifccni er niir aaf'i freitiiblicl)|ie tie .ganb triicfte, he took leave 
of me, shaking hands with me most kindly; er fa^ i^n Htl, 
iiibem er in feinen ®licteit feinen Setbrug duSSritcftc, he looked 
at him, expressing his anger by his looks. 

When manner is expressed in the form of the factitive rela- 
tion {§ I8i4), the English language makes use of the supine 
{} 76) with the adverbs so as ,• e. g. he speaks so as to be under' 
stood by everybody ; he acts so as to deserve contempt In 
German the supine cannot be employed in this manner, and 
is supplied by an accessory sentence with the relative pronoun 
ba^, corresponding to the demonstrative adverb of manner fo 
in the principal sentence; e. g. er fpridit fo, ba0 iljit 3'ber; 
manii cerfleljcn faim; er (janbtlt fo, bnf er 5Berii*timg wer-- 
tient. 

• eiuiinl tt mil flfdit niitl fo f(((M uoin 'Kunfti ((fclitflt in tti ffiiufl ((in nmiHt 
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Comparative adverbial sentences of manner have the relative 
adverb of manner wit (as), the demonstrative adverb of manner 
fo, so (Lat ita)y being expressed or understood in the principal 
sentence ; e. g. er fpridbt fo» W ie et* beilft, he speaks as he thinks; 
it ffcmbzlt Xtubt fo, tPie er {ptidbU he does not act as he speaks. 
When mere possibility is expressed by an adverbial sentence, 
it has the conjunction aU WZtlXh or aU o6 (as if)» followed by 
the verb in the conjunctive or conditional mood ; e. g. et tl^Ut^ 
al^ o( er unfdbulbi^ fet, he behaves as if he were innocent; er 

jte|>t aui ali oi et franf ware, he looks as if he were UL 

Adverbial sentences of this description may also assume the 
form of interrogative sentences, the conjunctions n^etltl and cb 

being omitted ; e. g. ol^ fei et unfcf^ulbi^y ali wdu et txattt. 

§202. 

From the comparative sentences of manner we have to 
distinguish the comparative sentences of intensity, of which 
there are different forms in German as in English. 

Intensity may in the first place be expressed, like manner 
(^.^01), in the form of the factitive relation by an accessory 
senfence with fo and baf; e. g. e^ Wat fo folt ba$ bit %liifft 
guftoven) it was so cold ihai tlie rivers were frozen ; et ifl f a 
fdbn^adb) ba§ tt nicf^t ft^tecf^en fann, he is so weak as not to be 
able to speak. 

Equality of intensity is expressed by the relative adverb 
aU (as) in the accessory, and by the demonstrative adverb of 
intensity fo, as (Lat tarn), in the principal sentence; e^g. it 
if} fo teicjby ali et n^iinfcbt ^U fein> he is o^ rich as he wishes 
tobe; et tatljt fo of^ aU et £uf} ^at^ he dances as often as 
he likes. 911^ is in these expressions often omitted ; e. g. et 
tanjt, fo oft {a\i) et farni, he dances as often as he can ; fotttttfy 
foBalb {ali) bu fannf}, come as soon as you can. When the 
accessory is placed before the principal sentence^ fo may also 
be used as a relative adverb ; e. g. fo latlQi et teifet iff et 
gefunb, as long as he travels he is in good health *. 

That relation of equal intensity which in English is expressed 
by two comparatives connected with the {the more the better), 

* ^9 ^odi tt (tONb, fo tief unb f((m4^(i(^ fei fein 9a((. M. 
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is rendered in German by je in the accessory, and tcfio in the 
principal sentence ; the former being equivalent to a relative, 
and the latter to a demonstrative adverb ; e. g. jc Idligcr i^ 
mit itiiii Scfmiiit bin, tefto lisbn reirb er mir, the longer I am 
acquainted with him, the more I like him; je Itielir cr (jat, 
tefio VK^V will tt, the more he possesses, the more he wishes 
to possess. Instead of bcfto we sometimes employ also j(; 
e. g. je metjr n Ijat, je iiiclfr ti'iU er ^abzn; je laiiger, je 
Iic6tr, the longer the better. 

That form of the factitive relation which follows the adverb of 
intensity jii, too, — e.g. cr ift ju fdjicflcl) jii fei"*:!' Sm&dfi.qimfl, 
he is /oo weak for his defence {^ 183), — being turned in German 
into an accessory sentence, takes the relative adverb of inten- 
sity fll^, as (Lat. quam), and the verb stands in the conjunctive 
or conditional mood ; e. g. « ifl ^H fcfeWfld) all tct^ cr fcilW 

SKert^cibigung werfucbe or uerfm^tc, he is too weak to at- 
tempt his defence; er tfi ju eH'^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^'O' Uiin>Abrt)cit 
fflflCn fplltf, he is too honest to tell a lie. The accessory sen- 
tence of this description may, however, be again abridged into 
a supine, as in English; but then a\i is omitted, and the 
preposition mn is frequently placed before the supine (} 184); 
e. g. jii f£()ttFac() feine Scrt^dWauiid ju uerfadjeii; jtt reblicb 
urn dtie UnwatirtKit ju rcbeii. 

After the comparative degree also the relative adverb of 
intensity a\^ (Lat quam) is employed, which corresponds to 
the English Maw ; e. g. er rtincitt ,^vi?^evcii ^liificaiib, all cr 
inacbcit follte, he goes to greater expense than he ought to do; 
Vt i|i f Uigcr all feiH 2Jrubcr (i|l), he is wiser than his brother 
(is). 

Obiervation I. — Id English, at is employed a« an adverb of rannner (§ SOI] : 
in German, manner is commonly expressed by YBXi ($ SOI), and intensity by 
*t« {{ 20B). 

Obtervalion 2.— The adverb of intendty a\i [as, than)iB to l>e distinguished 
from the conjunction a{i standing aller a negation. The latter onswera 
to the English ^1; e.g. ^d) bate ft'inen gtfi'bcn a\i bkt), 1 have seen 
none butyoa; er tidl n\iHi a\i W.\^tt gctniiifcn, he drank nothing biU 



4 
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Chapter V. — Of Construction. 

% 203. 

CoNSTRUCTioK, L 6. the proper .^rrangem^t of words in a 
sentence, serves, like accentuation (^ l$}f to pomt out the 
unity of the different combinations (§ 15) in a sentence, and 
the subordination of their constituent figtctors.-.lB ^poentuation 
this is obtained by the degree of ei^phasis li^id on the words : 
in c(mstructi<Hi, oa the od^er hand, by the order ifi which the 
words follow one another. Thus in saying, our friend likes the 
hiUs of his country^ the unity of the combinations om- friend^ 
friend likes^ likes the hillSf and the. hills of Jiis. country ^ is ex- 
pressed by placing ibe constituent fj^tors (^.^9^h cpipbin^jtipn 
contiguous toeacb other; and at the same time the.spbordijaa- 
tipn of the fi^tors is pointed out by the principal &Qtpr9 in 
each combinatiop following the subordinate factor ; y\z.friend 
st^ding after our^ likes fiSber friend^ the hills 9&eT.:likesy&^. 
For in arranging the factor^ of a rcombination,. language in 
general adopts the rule of placing the principal after the stdh- 
ordinate factor. Tbb rule, however, is modified in each lan- 
guage ; and in German especially it is. liable tq .e^ceptipn^, 
which will be e?^plaUied. 

} 204. 

We distinguish the constructions of the predicative^ attri- 
butive) and objective combinations. In each of these the 
arrangement of the factors depends on their subordination, 
which has been explained in treating of the different combi- 
nations ($ 157, 168, 175). That construction which is in agr^e^ 
ment with the natural subordination of the factors, we term 
the common or direct construction ; e. g. hdi Rm\> ifl DCtJO^Ctt, 
the child is spoiled ; iai €nbe tet ^iXii the end of the world ; 
er trinft Si^etn, he drinks wine. In these combinations, con- 
struction as well as accentuation points out the words t^etJOgetly 
2Bett, 3Bein, as the principal factors. When, on the other 
hand, the speaker wishes to point out emphatically any one 
factor of a combination, not only the accentuation but also 



the construction of tlie combination is changed, aiid we Bayt 
ucTiogen ift bflg Rinb, ber 20(lt (inbt, 2!3ciii triiift er; by 
means of which change the words wrjogcilj iinbi, ^'ein, are 
pointed out emphatically. A construction thus altered receives 
the name of an inverted construction, 

In the expressions, werjojieit ifi tai Knit, fficiii trinft er, 
the word which is already the principal factor is at the same 
time pointed out emphatically by the inverted construction ; 
in ber 2Pelt (flllic, on the contrary, the word which usually is 
the subordinate factor (^tibc), is pointed out emphatically, 
and made the principal factor ; consequently the subordina- 
tion of the factors is itself inverted. 



Olaervation 1. — It is evident that the inverted constniction has been 
originally employed for no other purpose than that of empliasls : it has, 
however, come to be frequently used for the sake of perspicuity as well as 
ofeurythniy. 

Obiervaiion 2. — In general the use of inverted constnictioDs in a language 
is in direct proportion to its power of infection ; for when the relations of 
words are clearly pointed out by inflection, perspicuity is not impaired by 
invertioiij which must be the case, on the other hand, when the relation! 
of words are not expressed by inflection, and are known only by the places 
which [hey occupy in common construction. The use of the inverted con- 
struction is thereTore more extensive in German than in English. Thus, 
e. g. the sentence, Der ti<iiiV bat tma aDolf ^etiibtft, the huntsman hai 
liilleda wolf, in German admitsof the inverted construction (ben 3Cclf tJt 
t'l'3'i^'l' gftiJttCI), whicli in English would entirely change the sense, and 
is therefore not admis^ble. 



I. ConsU-uclion of the Predicative Combination, 
% 205. 
The predicative combination consists of two factors, viz. the 
subject and the predicate ; the predicate however being fre- 
quently compounded of two words, viz. an adjective or paiti- 
cipial form of a verb, and a relational verb (this tree is old, 
the boy has played, the boy may play) ; or, in the case of a 
separable compound verb, of the separable component and 
the inflected verb (the traveller sets oul),—-ws distinguish in 
the construction of the predicative combination three places, 
viz. that of the subject, that of the copula (i. e. the relational 
verb, and the inflected component of separable compound 
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verbs), and that of the predicate proper, L e. the predicative 
adjective^ the participial forms, and the separable component 
of separable compound verbs ; e. g. — 



Subject. 
the flower 

tie S?luttte 


Copula. 
is 
iff 


Predicate. 
beautiful, 

fdbbn. 


you 


have 

m 


heard, 

del^ott 


the boy 


can 

fann 


speak, 

frredben. 


the stranger 

bet ^eiwtc 


sets 

reifet 


out, 

ah. 



In order to comprehend all particulars of Grerman construe* 
don in a few simple rules, we apply the same threefold arrange- 
ment to those predicative combinations also, in which the 
predicate is expressed by a simple verb unconnected with a 
relational verb, and in which consequently the inflected verb, 
like the inflected relational verbs, occupies the place of the 
copula. In this case the place of the predicate is left vacant; 
but we shall see (§210) that objective factors are, nevertheless, 
always referred to this vacant place of the predicate. Thus, 

Subject. Copula. Predicate. 

the boy speaks, 

ber Rmic fj^ticfet. o 

^ the stranger departs, 

bit %tmU tcmifet o 

In German the inflected part of the verb albne can take the 
plad6 6f the copula : when therefore the relationd verb, or a 
separable compound verb, is in k compound form, the inflected 
part Itikes the place of the copula, and the partic^ual form is 
placed lifter the predicate ; ct. g. — 



Su^eet. 


Copula. 


Predicate. 




bkWUxm 


ill 


fdbbn 


flctt^fen. 


t>a 


wirfJ 


Sclbort 


^abttu 


baiStixtb 


f>at 


fprect^n 


fbttnen. 


bit %tmbi 


iff 


a6' 


derdfet. 
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This construction, however, applies in German only to 




principal sentences : accessory sentences 


($ 190) are distin- 




guishetl by a peculiar form of construction ; and we liave to 




treat, therefore, of the construction of the predicative combi- 




nation) 1) iaprincipal sentences, and 2) in 


accessory sentences. 




1). Construction of Principal S 


ie?iiences. 




S 206. 


The construction of principal sentences 


is either direct or 


inverted {% 204). In the direct construction of principal sen- 




tences, the subject stands first, the copula next, and the predicate 




last. In this respect, therefore, the German does not differ 




from the English construction, except in 


tlie arrangement of 




the compound forms of the relational verbs, and of the parti- 




cipial forms of separable compound verbs 


(1 205). Thus we 




say,— 






SuhjecL Copula. 


Predicate. 




Ui ilinb ift 


Franf, 




the child is 


ill. 




bng .^int m 


gefdjlafeii, 




the child has 


slepL 




i>fl^ ^inb faim 


fprccfKii, 




tlie child can 


speak. 




^a.% fliiib fchlcift. 







the child sleeps. 







tsix %tm\>i reifet 


a6, 




the stranger sets 


out. 




Ui ^inb i)i 


franf gewtfcn, 




(the child has 


ill been.) 




Ui Sintt ifi 


jjtfh-aft njorbeii. 




(the child has 


punished been.) 




tai ^inb mug 


fiefivaft mritn. 


(the child must 


punished be.) 




bcr ^^ronbe ifi 


ftfi^gmifct. 




(the stranger is 


out set.) 




^_ 




J 
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• . . » *- ' • » • ■ ■ - 

In the invefied conatructioQ of principal sentcncesy' die snl> 
ject is pl9€ed after the copula : this construction is always 
employed when the subject, or the copula, of th^ predicate, 
or any objective factor (§ 176), is inverted, i. e. removed from 
its common place in order to be pointed out emphatically 
($ 204). In English this construction is retained only in 
interrogative sentences (wl\ere is the manP\ in imperative 
sentences {sp^ak ye to him), in quotations (yes, ^aid he\ in 
some other, expressions, e. g. there isi a kousef never did he 
speak, not a word did he say ; and particularly in poetical 
language* 

When the subject is rendered emphatic by means of the 
inverted construction, it is placed after the copula, and the 
indefinite pronoun e^ ($ 122) takes its place before the copula; 

e. g. e^ ijl ein 2Bolf gefcfjofleti worben,' k wolf (it was a wolf 

which) was killed; e^ if} ein ^ontct erfdbicnen, a comet has 
made its appearance; e^ pXiXn Vxi ^utt^i^et^ the most 
courageous tremble *• 

The copula is inverted and stands before- the subject in 
German^ as in English, in imperative sentences, and in those 
interrogative sentences in which the assertion itself is the sub- 
ject of the question ; e, g, @pirec|)eil @ie, speak (ye) ! ©ei (bu) 
m|>ifl, be quiet; and fc()laft er? does he sleep? i(} et franf? is 
he ill f ? It has been already stated (§ 70, Obs.\ tliat German 
interrogative and imperative sentences do not admit of an 
auxiliary verb like the English to do. When a wish is ex- 
pressed by the auxiliary verb of mood, mOi^CtT, in the conjunc- 
tive or conditional mood, the inverted construction is also 
employed in German as in English ; e. g. mogm && ^Uicflidb 
fein ! may you be happy ! ttiodbte ei* tiodb UhiXi ! might he be 
still alive ! By inverting the copula, and thus laying a par- 
ticular stress upon it, a particular relation of miood.is always 



* 9^ iibm ® otter. Sch. 

^i Itefyt bie 3veube efn. Sch, 

^« fmb fc^were S^erbrec^en begAngeti morben. 8eh, 
t IBtft bu ber ®ebieter ? Sch. 

iHMlff! b« ^nfl nw(<>en ? Seh, 
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expressed (} 70, Obs.). The same construction is employed in 
those cases in which the English idiom makes use of a ques- 
tion iu the negative form, in order to assert a fact vith unusual 
force. In German the conjunction bor& is inserted in the 
question, the negative form not being employed ; e. g. Is he 
not your relation? ifl it bod) ^iT 2J«n'ant'tir? did he not 
promise it? i)at a c5 bocji Btrfprocjicn? * 

When the predicate or any objective factor is rendered em- 
phatic by being inverted, it is placed before the copula, which 
in that case is followed by the subject ; e. g. fliidbti,9 ijt Hi ^tit, 
time is fleelujg ; tin .j3cilchUr ip cr, he is a hypocrite ; gefiinbii^t 
^At tC, unb j^efirixrt llllig tx roerbm, he has sinned, and he must be 
punished f ; and IPein &ot (t tlicbt getrilllfen, wine he did not 
drmk ; ©dirtKidjImt ttaui id) llidtt, flatterers I do not trust ; 
liucft Coilbon fcifet cr, to London he goes ; 6ci Zaf\i fdlliift er, 
unb Sfflcbt^ axbiitU «r, in the day-time he sleeps, and Jn the 
night-time he works; tilpftr Ijilt it gcfOc!)tCII, bravely he 
fought p 

Whatever part of the principal sentence be inverted, the 
relative position of the subject and of the copula always 
remains the same, as will be seen from the following : 

Inverted : Coptda. Subject, Predicate. 

Subject. S^ i|i ein hornet erfdbieiicn. 

Copula. ifi Er fraiif? 

Predicate. Sliidbtig iji ik 3«it. 

Objective factor. 2Pdil Jiat er gcti'l infill. 

Of all objective factors (^ 176), adverbs are most frequently 
rendered emphatic by inversion in German, as they frequently 
are also in English; e. g. jjicr t^C^t CI', here he stands; jie^t 



Xtnn i(t Hi teiftaum l Sch. 

■^di Mt Sonisin N4 t<l4U WiaM mi Kini gciREinen ^uxiiinMt : 
t ein[t ift M* Silrni, fitim tft tit Smft. Sdi. 

3er{Tr(ui Flnb M< Q)tliDTtm. Sch. 

eiftbtn iiiaifm Mlt. Sch. 
f £i( Giiratftc Mit engtnnM 3eiiib. Sch. 

^>itIii Sludtl l)ilt nin eiQiTli^tc (Eftftagt. Sck. 

atielt Alti ^nvpmbQAtr fAIug Id) ""A- Sch. 

in ijftltn rnnn (ns UWt flamnKti, S^.i^ ,, , . 



r.fie 
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fontttit er, now he comes; viilUi<bt Urmt it midbf perhaps he 
knows me. The conjunctional adverbs, e. g* ^emiadb» JC^OCf?) 

jwar, itibeffeti) QUisbwoU &ai)er> bemttacts fol^Udb ($ i^s), are in 

point of construction treated like other adverbs; and when 
they stand at the beginning of the sentence, the subject always 
takes its place after the copula ; e. g. ^Wdt ifi et tetcjbf ji^^odb 

ifl er ntdbt ^eadbtet^ balftt ifi er mi^vttQmQtf he is rich indeed, 

but still he is not respected, he therefore is not happy. The 
co-ordinative conjunctions proper (im&, otet, aUeiti» fotl&ent, 
and bentlX on the other hand, though always standing at th^ 
b^inning of the sentence, do not affect the position of the 

subject; e. g. aUein er vobtb nidbt ^eactrtet^ fonbern er ifi 
t^eradbtet^ but he is not respected, but despiised; hcntt er ifi 
^ettteiit} for he is vulgar. The conjunctions oucbi olf^ (ii^t, 
ttamlidbf and etlttt^ber* may, like conjunctional adverbs, stand 
at the beginning oi the sentence as well as before the predi- 
cate: OUC^ and otfo, if thus placed at the heffnningj also afiect 
the position of the subject; but a6er and namlidb i^&y^ not the 

same e£Ebct ; e. g. er ^at Uitti @teUe» a u (^ ()at er fetn 3?ermoden 
oikin er M fiuUn Wintifj tiamli^ er hat ^td^fbUn ouf etm 

reidbe Qtb^d^aftf he has no place, nor has he any fortune^ 
therefore he is not very happy, but he is of good cheer, for he 
has expectations of a rich inheritance. After enttt^eber» stand- 
ing at the beginning of the sentence, the subject may be placed 
eidier before or after the copula; e. g. entive&er er fotttttt^ or 

entn^eber fbmmt er ^u ntir, ober idb S^^^ ju iiftn, either he comes 

to me or I shall go to him. It is to be observed, however, 
that when an adverb of quantity, e. g. aud)3 tutr» fmtm, ticdby 
fogAr* f(fM)tl ($ 188), stands not in an objective relaticMi to the 
predicate^ but in an attributive relation to the subject, its 
being placed at the beginning of the soitence does not affect 
the position of the subject We say accordingly, audf or nur 
ber ^uber wax bo, the brother too, or the brodier alone, was 
there; bat aU(b t»M ber fBxvbtt ba^ the brother was also there; 

f aum eine ©tut^e war t^ergangen, an hour had scarcely elapsed ; 

and fount toot eine @tinibe VitQatlQitlj scarcely had an hour 

elapsed ; fc^n brei (tttb Qiftoffxttf nodb einer tfi uBrt^, already 

three of them are dead, only cme is left; and fdbon ftnb brei ^e- 
fior^ett unb nodb eitter tfi froilff already three of them are dead. 
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and still one is sick. Some adverbs, as ftttlidj!, ^octt, jebotft, 
inbffRll] nun, Waftrticti, may be employed in an elliptical way, 
in the place of a whole sentence ; in which case they do not, 
as usually, affect the construction of the following sentence ; 
e. g. freilidj, or wajjrlicfc, a iff fe^r utt, to be sure he is very 
old; bod), or jcbod), or iilbeffoi, ic() Ifill e^ iibevkgen, how- 
ever, I shall reflect upon it. 

In the inverted construction of tlie principal sentence, the 
subject commonly stands immediately after the copula. When, 
however, the subject is to be emphatically pointed out, it may 
be placed after one or more objective factors, according to its 
importance compared with that of these factors; e.g. (Jil i(i vot 
ini Xagcii in unfrcr 5Rad)6arrc{iaft ein Sffiolf gefdiofTeii wor&en, 
a wolf was killed in our neighbourhood three days ago. 
The subject, if pointed out emphatically, admits of being thus 
placed beiiind an objective factor in accessory sentences also, 
which otherwise do not admit of the inverted construction ; 
e. g. &n ror bni Zagin in iinfrcv Sfa^fearfcliaft eiii -SBclf j^C: 
fct)o(f(n tDOrbcii i)i- We cannot in German place at the begin- 
ning of the sentence two or more objective factors at the same 
time, as is frequently done in English ; e. g. In general howevei- 
it is true, im ^lUi^anetncn ift ii jefcocfj wax ; In Ms excuse indeed 
it may be said, ju ftimt gntfcftutbiguna fflnn jwar gefat^t tvivben. 

2.) Conslruciion of Accessory Sentences, 



Accessory sentences are in German distinguished from prin- 
cipal sentences by a peculiar form of construction. The subject 
stands first, being preceded by the conjunction, which seives 
to connect the accessory with the principal sentence (except 
when the subject itself, being a relative pronoun, performs the 
office of a conjunction); the predicate takes the second, and the 
copula the last place {% 190). This construction accordingly 
is adopted by all sentences connected with a principal sentence 
by means of subordinative conjunctions, i, e. relative pronouns, 
or relative adverbs expressed or understood, or conjunctions 
equivalent to relative pronouns, e. g. pB, i^i, feit, bH, Kti, &c 
(5192.) Thus, , - ^. .. - -^ - 
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(a child 

©in if inb, 

(a child 

Gin ^inb 
a child 

3* mi$ 

(I know 



beffeji 

whose 



ia9 

that 

5©emi 

(wh^n 

(before 

(because 

(after 

(as 



Subject. 
which 

2?atet 

father 

weldbe^ 

which 

ta^ 5fmb 

the child 

m ^itlb 
the child 



Predicate. 

frairf 

ill 

ttawt 
ill 



betSittntx 

the stranger out 
the child 



aefdblafen 

slept 

fprecfeen 

speak 



franf^ctvefen 

ill been 



Copula. 
is.) 

is.) 

f*laft. 
sleeps. 

has.) 

fantu 

can.) 

reifet, 

sets.) 

iff, 
has.) 



had.) 



the stranger set out 

bai Kivb flcfhaft mrbeti muft 

the child punished be must.) 

When the relative adverbs of intensity, fo, Wie, and jc (§ 202), 
are connected with an adjective or other adverb, it follows them 
immediately, and is accordingly placed before the subject, as 
in English; e. g. fo or n^ie Hufi it audb fet, however prudent 
he be; fo oft idb it^tl fe()e, as often as I see him; je QtO^Ct 
it 1% the greater he is. 

When in an accessory sentence a relational verb, or another 
verb connected with an infinitive or a supine, stands in a com- 
pound tense, eurythmy commonly requires the inflected rela- 
tional verb to be placed before the predicate (§17); e. g. tVitm 
idb bdi f^atte VVt^mbmt tonmxh if I might have prevented 
that; nadbbent idb iN ^cttte fommen (^creu, after I had heard 

him coming *. For the same purpose the verbs fein and (^aBen^ 



* ^<inn id^ wergeffen wie*« ^dtte fommen f5nnen? Sch, 
SS^d^ bit mir fdnftig mag ft )u f)\ntnWmQtn 1)(iUn, fpridS^ t6 m m\t eQ(6en 
«u*. Sch. 
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if used as auxiliary verbs, are sometimes altogether omitted in 
accessory sentences ; e. g. IPCIltl iffc lljlll (ilieil gilten JKot^ flC; 
fle&en ((Wbe), if I have given him good advice; Kiil CI' Oft 
fpojtmn ge.giitigtll (i|i), because he has often taken a walk *. 

II. ConstnicHon of the AttribHiwe Combinution, 
% 209. 

In the attributive combination the attributive subslaniiven 
commonly follow the substantive referred to, a.s in English ; 
e. g. fer @iJ^li ^e^ .R'biiiq^, the son of the kingi ber Cfliif 
hit ©OltiK, the course of the sun; fhl SJiflllil »Pii Cfbr?) a 
man of honour; clil 9?ilt.q WPii ©otbe, a ring of gold; meill 
2?ettcr ill Eontoil, my cousin in London. Attributive ad/cc- 
tives, 01) the other hand, generally precede the substantive 
i-eferred to, even though they be enlarged into an objective 
combination; e. g. nieri? SJotei-j my father ; eitl altC^ .Qaai, 
an old house; tit iin ineiiKii 3?akr fl(fdtrie6ene fSriif, the 
letter written to my father; bit uin 6ic (frjie&lliig fciiici' jf inter 
Scforgtc Snkr, the father anxious for the education of his 
children. An adjective or participle is placed after the sub- 
stantive referred to, only when it is the predicate of an abridged 
adjective-sentence(|ld4), and therefore not inflected; e.g. i^ir 
aifttcr, bcfor^t itiii bic ©-jiefjiiiig feiiier Siiiber, instead of b«- 
6erorgti|f; ter 9(rjt, ben Ic6 feincS ^Miifeii 6cfuvc()ten&, iJie 
physician fearing the death of his patientf. It has been already 
stated (j 194), that such expressions are admissible only when 
the substantive referred to is in the nominative or accusative 
case. 

The attributive combination, having for its attributive factor 
a substantive in the genitive case, may be inverted by placing 
the substantive referred to after the genitive case : by this 
means the substantive referred to is emphatically pointed out; 

• 34 OftWr niiti MUt. in fiXAet Hfxtwrn im Uni]lU(t rait grtticSEii (i|l). Sch. 

!IRii Cum ei( Stunlf lU, ta» \^t mtlnim DQcim uDfcattcn moctun (narti). Sch. 

Wai mat mtin Sxinl Dnfflr, Aiig )4 tn IB91(n %ia6) ouf mtlt flrtfiitn (1|iiih). Birriii 

Xtieg, B« nur Ifn gtnf itniMifit (Snilfl, Wt sntfttn imim Iflffm mum) ? at*. 

t dint fttiraf milt Ml bancbfn, bur^ nitltc 3Buntir StginWrnft arcriftnii. Sci. 

*(lf ntnflt UDii nlKri I(|iirrarn tne fflnSut, 6(» Hm'" tnofS frrhf ffltfptr f«ln. 



J 
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e.g. 6eD Zafiii 9ltt6irudb, at the break of day; bii ZaQii 
£afl Utib ^tiiiU the labour and toil of the day; bet 2G^lt 
gnbe, the end of the world; b^i Havlbii SBol^lfaj^tt, the 
welfare of the country*. In this position the substantive 
referred to commonly receives the principal accent, which is 
otheiwise laid upon the attributive genitive ($ 168) f. When 
tlie attributive adjective is to be pointed out emphatically, it 
is either turned into an adjective-sentence, and placed after 
the substantive referred to, or it is used substantively, and 
also» by way of apposition, placed after the substantive referred 

to ; e. g. em ^^Yet, bet 6Unb if!, instead of ein blivbtt ^^irer» 

a blind guide; and bie SD^Uttet, bie forgfante* instead of bie 
fbrflfawe ^Butter, the carefiil mother (J 171)* 

Observation. — ^((ein^ alone; felbffySelf; and gen Ug, enough ; commonly 
stand after the substantive or pronoun referred to, as in English ; e. g. ®ott 

a 1 1 e t n, God alone ; ber Sater f e I b tf, the fether himself; ®el6 g e n u g, 
money enough. In the same way alle, all, stands frequently after the sub- 
stantive referred to ; e.g. td^ (abe bie S9iict^er aWt gelefen, I have read 
the whole of the books. 



HI. Construction of the Objective Combination. 

$210. 

In the objective combination the objective factor stands 
before the predicate, or, if the place of the predicate has 
been left vacant, before that vacant place ($ 205). Thus we 
say in the direct construction of the principal sentence : — 

Subject. Copula. Objective. Predicate. 

®r ifl feineni ^teunbe treu, 

(he is to his friend faithful. } 

©f &at aBaffet aetnmfeni 

(he has water drunk.) 



* jDeS 8e(en5 ^e n g fl t-^ti wtrft fte weg. Sch, 
S^nennt tVL^ fremb in 9nd(anb« 9rei(^«defe^en; in QhiatattM Ungriitf feit 

t ^on eu(^ rmag i(^ t>ie( ; i^ t^xt tVLtt STfter; ben Ueftermut^ bed Sftngftns* 
ttaa id!^ tiidi^t; (pan ntir ben %nH[d feinrr tauten Gitien* Sth» 



he 
he 



Copula. 
fcfcrei6t 
copies 

fcijvci6t 
writes 



Objective. 
ctncii SBntf, 
a letter. 

eiiien S^rief, 
a letter. 



redicate. 



In the Inverted construction of the principal sentence :- 



Slieniol^ 

(never 

(now 

2>i«lkicttt 
(perhaps 
IrCH 
(faithful 



3fi 
(is 

has 

fd[)rei6t 

copies 

fdjKibt 



Subject. 
it 
he 



he 



Objective. 
fciiKm ^eimbe 
to his friend 

water 

tvnm SBricf 
a letter.) 

eimn iBrief, 
a letter.) 

fciiicm ^Tfunt'Cj 
to his friend.) 



Predicate. 
tKM? 
faithful P) 

gctrunfcii, 
drunk.) 



And in the construction of accessory sentences:— 



apenn 

(if 

3CciI 
(because 

Sag 
(that 

D6 
(whether 



Subject. 



he 



Objective. 
feinem 5i'f"it'e 
to his friend 

2Bfl(f« 
water 

ben VSrkf 
the letter 

bcii ^rief 
die letter 



Predicate. 
trcu 
failhfiil 

.^ctnmtcn 

drunk 



Copula, 

'ft, 
is.) 

baU 
has.) 

fcffftibti 
copies.) 

fcdrciet, 
writes.) 



When there are two or more objective factors in different 
relations to the same predicate, they are arranged according 
to their degrees of subordination. This subordination in gene- 
ral depends on the greater or less importance of the different 
factors, resulting both from the signification of the words by 
themselves, and from the different kinds of objective relation 
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in which they stand to the predicate. Thus it may in general 
be remarked, that a relational word is in g»:ieral subordinate 
to a notional word, a factCNT in the relation of place and time 
to one in the relation of causality, an accidental to a supple- 
mentary factor (§ 177), a factor in the relation of person to 
one in the relation of a thing, &c. This suboixlination is, 
moreover, always expressed by a subordination of accentua- 
tion; the principal objective factor consequently, — i. e. that 
objective factor which is of the gi'eatest Importance in the 
objective combination, and (the predicate being the principal 
constituent of the sentence) in the whole sentence also, — has 
the principal accent in the objective combination, and in the 
whole sentence ; whilst the subordinate factors are also sub- 
ordinate in point of accentuation to the principal factor and to 
each other. 

In general the principal objective factor immediately pre- 
cedes the predicative factor, and the subordinate &ctor precedes 
the prindpal, or that other factor to which it is subordinate. 
Notional words in particular stand after relational words; e. g. 

idb I^a6e il^n in bcr @tabt geft|>en, I have seen him in town ; er 
tvixb bdlb in bic @tabt Jiejjeu, he soon wiU remove to town. 
The relation of causality stands after the relations of place 

and time ; e. g. it ^at in bct ©tftbt eiwn ^euwb ati^etroffcn, 

he hag met a friend in town ; et |>at toot brci Xagen Cimtl JBtief 
crl^atteit, he received a letter three days ago: the supple- 
mentary factor follows that which is not supplementary ; e. g. 
Ct l^at aui @eij ©affet gettunfcn, he has drunk water fincm 

avarice; ct l^at ju fcincm 2?etgnugen cin ^fetb sdanftf he has 

bought a horse for his pleasure : the case expressive of a 
thing after the case expressive of a person ; e. g. et ^at btm 
^noSeti ein SBudb gefdbenft, he has given a book to the boy ; et 
^at ben Sfidbtet bit ^att^^epUdbfeit Befdbulbigt, he has accused 

the judge of partiality: the relation of place after that of 

time ; e. g. et ift wt btei Za^tti in bit @tabt andefcmmen, he 

arrived in town three days ago : adverbs i^ manner jComiiKNfily 
precede the supplementary objective factor, but follow all other 

objective factors ; cg.^^iM^ bem ^entbeu fteMtibtidb bie 

,0anb ^ebtiicf t, I have kindly shaken hands with the stranger ; 

et f)at tebtict) bie 20a|>t^eit gefagt, he has hoiiestly told me 
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ilie truth. The position of adverbs of manner, however, de- 
|)ends in particular on their modifying either the notion of the 
verb exclusively, or that of the verb taken together with one 
or more other factors; and it is accordingly placetl either 
immediately before the predicate, or before the factor con- 
stituent of the modified notion. Thus we say on the one 
hand, cr Ijat bit ©acfje feeffcr X'erPiinfdl, he has better nnder- 
hlaod the business; idj (jflbe ten (^(flOtflailb fliifrntrffaniei" 
t>t:triicfitft, I have more attentively considered the subject ; «• 
bilt ftii! ©liicf mit aWiigi.quil.i} fleiiodiii, he has enjoyed his 
good fortime with moderation : and on the other hand, er i(i 
Iflil,^ fam t'lircb tie Stnbt ^e^ijaiv^en, he slowly walked through 
the town; er bot iiiigUicflidter ai*eife bic ©adfn: iiic(jt rm 
(Idlitcn, he unfortunately did nut nnderstand the business; iff) 
Ijobe QbficfctUd? bk ©ndn llicht imtcn'lldit, i have intention- 
ally not investigated the matter; er bilt Iniit (tn fie J^lti* 
,f|eflP|)ft, he gave a loud knock at the door; cr (tit Kbl" iniiM 
fig 3Bcill gctnillFciii he took wine very moderately. 

A verb sometimes assumes n new signification, in conse- 
quence of a supplementary objective factor (^ 177) being joined 
to it. In the following phrases, — (fiiKii fur eineii Setritgcv 
batten or aiifcijeil, to take one to be an impostor; @imn jum 
iStttler iiWctKll, to make one a beggar; (Viucii CUqeiT flraftll, to 
f^ive one the He ; @effl()r tail fell, to run a risk; (fiiKill (Be^pr 
j5(6en, to give one a hearing ; and some others, — this objective 
factor cannot be subordinated to any other factor, even by way 
of inversion. The same applies to all compound expressions 
fur simple notions ; e. g. ju .otilfc foiuiieil, to assist ; itm iKatij 
fra.ijen, to ask advice (consult); Jii ©rillltc ^ebcil, to perish; 
m ©runbe ridjteil, to min; itl'l 2l^crf fe^cn, to execute; ^it 
igtaiibe 6rin,9eti, to fulfil; im ^awm [ifllten, to restrain; (lill 
llelHlI, to stop ; fefi Ijalten, totakeholdof, &c. (J175); wliich, 
in point of construction, may be considered as separable com- 
pcund verbs, because the objective factor, like a separable 
component, takes the place of the predicate, whilst the verb 
I'ither takes the place of the copula, or stands behind the 
objective factor, which has the place of the predicate, accord- 
ing as it is eiiher inflected or in a participial form {§ 205); 
e.g. cr riditct fcinen ipritfcv ;ii Wrunte, and cr hat feincn 
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fBtvbvt iu ©irunbe fietidbtet; tt fxagt fdtim ^emtb utii 
SHatify and it toiU fettten $ireutii> urn SRat^ fra^en. 

When two or moretrelational words are in an objective 
relation to the same .verb, pronouns are placed before other 
kinds of relational words ; e.g. idb fyabt i^n flcfferrt g<felb«f 
I saw him yesterday; et XOitb mi^ balb 6efu4)Cn» he will 
soon visit me. Of pronouns, again, the personal pronoun 
stands before the demonstrative, and e^ generally precedes all 
other pronouns; e. g. ev ^at mit bai tt^lfltf he told me 
that; et ^at i^n bott Sififyith be has seen him there; er M 
e^ il^tn crja^lt, he has told it to him. Of personal pronouns, 
the one in the accusative is commonly placed before that in 
the dative case ; e. g. tdb Wttbi bi<b if)tn VOtfMlitU I shall in- 
troduce you to him. The reflexive pronoun precedes all other 
pronouns, and frequently even e^; e.g. it Wdtnt fic^ &eitteir» 
he is ashamed of you ; i<b eritinete midb feiner, I remember 
hun ; it la§t fidb'^ QifoiUttf he submits to it. In the inverted 
construction of the principal sentence {§ 207), the personal, 
and especially the reflexive pronoun, stands before the sub- 
ject, except when the subject is also expressed by a personal 
pronoun. We say, ba fta^ti ntidb ttiein ^mut&» then my friend 
asked me; e^ ftillixt fidb bii ^itlbet, the children rejoice : but 
on the other hand, ba fVaflte it tttidb; 3^6* ftiUitt fi< fidb* The 
same applies to the construction of accessory sentences; e. g. 

wenn fcidb bit 9?mber fta^t; Wim ficb We kitibit ftiuixt. 

The relational adverbs of mood, iiidbt, ja, bodbj ^at, etwa, 
WCl, t^ieUeidbt, ^em ($ 138), are placed immediately before the 
predicate (or its vacant place), when the relation of mood 
expressed by them {§ 8) applies to the notion of the .verb ; 

e.g. et M iN bai ^fitb nicbt or ja or tielteidbt ^efdNnf^ 

and it fdbettft i\)m bo^ ^fitb ntdbt or la or viilUiibU he has 
not (indeed, perhaps) given him the horse, &c. ; tc6 (^atte i^m 
bie SRodbricbt Qitn t7etfc()Wtegen, I should have liked to conceal 
the intelligence from him. But when the relation of mood 
applies to one of the other factors, the adverb stands imme- 
diately before the factor referred to ; e. g. er ^at tlidbt or j|a 
or t)ieUeidbt t^m bai ^ferb ^^efcf^etlft, it is not (indeed, per- 
haps) to him that he has given the horse; er ^at i^m ni<bt or 
ja or t^telleidbt etn ^fetb ^efcl^etift, he has not (indeed, 
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perhaps) given a horse to him; icti b'dtti ^crn i^nt or jcb 
lydttt iljin ffttn biefe Stacfjricbt rcrfcftrokatn, from him I 
should liave liked to conceal this intelligence, or, I should 
have liked to conceal this intelligence from him. When how- 
ever the relation of mooil applies indefinitely to the whole of 
the predicate, the adverb of mood is commonly placed after 
personal pronouns, but before ail other objective factors ; e. g. 
tx tiat i^m tielUicht or wol or jntar ciii '^Jferb gefcijeiift; et 
Ijat ciclUicljt or wol or jronr fdiiem ©o(nic <iii iJ!f«r& gt= 
fctjcnft. 

The relational adverbs of time, fcfjon and nocfl (5 138), if 
referred to other adverbs of time or adverbial expressions, 
may be placed either before or after them; e. g. fdfOlI ftcute 
and ^eiltC f(t oil, not later than today; iiocfj ^ClltC and Ijeute 
liocfi, this very day. The same applies to fogar referred to any 
other word; e.g. foflflt bct Sfatcr, and ^cr 2fflt(r fog at, even 
the father. The adversative conjunctions, ii6er, \ibod}, and 
inbelfeii, also are frequently placed immediately after ihe word 
to which they more particularly refer ; e. g. ber ©ol)li fctltiifS, 
ber 2fatcr abit (jittiDch) fpriwh, the son was silent, but the father 
spoke. 

O6ifrvalioit.~ln the arrangement of the objective combination, the 
German diflera materially from the English constniccion. In German the 
objective always stands before the predicative factor, whilst in English the 
reverse is generally the case. The German arrangement of two or more 
objective factors also in the same sentence is olmost the reverse of that 
received in English; the principal objective factor always standing after 
the subordinate, whilst in English the principal generally precedes the «ub- 
ordinate factor, except in the case of personal pronouns and of some other 
relation a) words. 

In English, moreover, adverbs are very generally placed between the 
lubjcct and co[)ula j e. g. he coiulaaiiy aiarined lu, we carefuily avoided Mja, 
Id German such adverbs cither take iheir place before the predicate, or they 
are pnt at the head of the sentence, which in consequence is inverted. 

5211. 

The construction of the objective combination is inverted in 
three different ways, 

The predicate, which commonly is the subordinate factor 
in the objective combination (^ 175), may be pointed out 
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emphatically, so as to assume the importance of the principal 
&otor'; and :tben^ if standing in a principal sentence, it is 
commonlyidaoed at the head of the sentence; e. g. ®tbii$t 
^at er fnht S^cr^eit^ he has atoned for his folly * {% M7). 

The obgectiTe factor, or when there are two or more snch 
the principal of them, though it is already the principa] factor 
of the combination, may be pointed out still more emphatically, 
either by being placed alH> at the head of the sentence, in 
principal sentences, e. g. feitten eignctt @o|»n M <^ ^^ 
@ertcbte ii^eir^eben, he has surrendered his own son to judge- 
ment (^ 207} ; or, on the contrary, by being thrown at the 
end of the sentence, L e. behind the predicate in a principal, 
and behind the copula in an accessory sentence ; e. g. ct l^at 
Detj^effett ulU fetne Beiben, he has forgotten all his sufferiDgsi 

mb^cm er laft^e ^efct^ntodbtet ^atte in ^angtl unb Slotlff 

after he had languished a long time in want and suffering f • 

When a subordinate objective &ctor is to be pointed out 
emi^iatically, it takes the place of the principal objective factor 
immediately before the predicate; e.g. er ^at vid ®Hb O^m 
t^iet ^A^t tmerbtlh he has made much money, and that 

without much trouble; ct befudbt hai X^eatcr ieben ^6enb, 

every evening he goes to the theatre ; icf) "^abi a6(ict^tltcf^ bii 
9tadbtidbt t^nt t)erf^tt^tcgen» I have intentionally concealed the 
news from him. 

The subordinate factor may be pointed out still more em- 
phatically by being placed, like the principal objective factor, 
either at the head of the sentence, or afler the predicate, or in 
accessory sentences after the copula. 

An objective factor belonging to an attributive adjective or 
participle stands before that adjective or participle; e. g. bet 

auf feine @ieg« flolje .^ricger, the warrior proud of his 
victories; bai in bxii @c()tadbten gefcblagcnc .geer, the army 

defeated in three battles. When, however, the attributive 
adjective or participle in the form of an abridged adjective- 

* fdeifle^en fo((en fie mir in meinett S^imen. Sch, 

t 3(^ f^afte fttU gefc^iotedett lu itKcti i^ntrtn Zf}<ittn. Sch, 

3<^ ^<i6e (angege^fft nuf Mefen 3:09. Sch, 

2)<i# iid^ ^m nnb ^uf)e weibe, ott beni mo1)iQ,ttnnqtnen iBi(b. Sch. 

(ft freue f!4 met H ntfjmet im fofigen 2i(^t unb teqti^tt nimmer )u fc^nuen, 
nM bic &i>tttt btbtdtn mil 9frt(^t unb Qitdutn, Sch. 
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ititence stands after the substanlive referred to (^ 19+), the 
objective factor may be placed also after the adjective or par- 
ticiple, by which means it is pointed out emphatically ; e. g. 
bcr jtritfler ftotj oiif feitie @ie.qc, iai .^ecr, gtifdjlageii in 
brci ©cjtlflcdten. 

IV. Conslnicdon of Compound Senlettces. 
§ 212. 

All accessory sentences standing in places and having the 
power of fectors in a principal sentence (J 190), ought in 
general to occupy the places of those factors in the principal 
sentence for which they stand ; viz. substantive- sentences that 
of the subject or objective factor, adjective-sentences that of 
the attributive factor, and adverbial sentences that of the 
adverb. Perspicuity as well as eurythmy, however, frequently 
require anothei- position of accessory sentences, the particulars 
of which will appenr from the following observations. 

Substantive-sentences expressing the subject of the principal 
sentence (^ 191, 193) frequently retain in German the place 
of the subject at the head of the principal sentence ; e. g. &af 
ix ficiite fc^Dti anfomitifii ivcrbe, i|l iiidbt iva(}rfd)cinticb> it is not 
probable that he will arrive today ; tflg cr feimii ^eljUl' erfitint, 
ill fe|ir ,qu^ it is very well that he acknowledges his fault. 
Substantive-sentences of this description, however, may also 
stand after the principal sentence ; in which case the indefinite 
pronoun t^ occupies the place of the subject, as in English ; 

e.g. (^ i|I nidjl watjrffttiiilictt, bag cr {jetitc&c; eg i|| ft|)i- 
,i]itt, ba.^ cr, &c. The latter position is more common, and 
always preferred when an emphasis is laid on the substantive- 
sentence. 

Substantive-sentences in the relation of causality may ($ 191) 
in the same way either occupy the place of the objective factor 
for which they stand, or be placed after the principal sentence; 
e. g. id) bill baiiibcr, bog er fleiicftii i% ft^r frob. or, icb bin bar: 
liber fcfll' frol), t<x% er >)cikU'II iR, I am very happy at bis being 
recovered. When, however, the demonstrative pronoun (e. g. 
bariibcr) is not expressed in the connexion of the accessory 
:, the relative bag ihiis sUndiiig alune, the accessory 
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is commonly placed after the principal sentence ; e. g. icj^ bin 
f^t ft0^9 i<t^ ^ /jemfen iff. When the demonstrative pronoun 
is expressed, and the accessory nevertheless follows after the 
principal sentence, the demonstrative pronoun retains the 
place in the principal sentence, otherwise occi:q)ied by the 

accessory sentence ; e.g. er If at feinent ^wxuU iahnt<b ffto^tn 
@€()abeti s^lfatu taf er ftcjb itt feme ^nQdtQtn^tm gentifdbt 

^atj he has done great injury to his friend by interfering in 
his afiairs. 

' Substantive-sentences in an attributive relation are com- 
monly placed immediately after the substantive referred to ; 

e. g. i(b Hbi bit .0offnutid, bafi er toUbit gettefett iverte, 
fdbon vot jtvei 3)?Dnaten auf^egebeti, I have some months ago 

given up the hope of his recovery. When however the sub- 
stantive referred to is the principal objective factor, and there- 
fore immediately precedes the predicate, the accessory miay 
be made to follow the principal sentence; eg. icjb ^itbe fdbon 

VOX pii 3Konaten bU ^^offttun^ auf^iQtbiXh ba$ er, &c. 

A substantive-sentence in an objective relation may, like a 
simple objective factor, be placed at the head of the principal 
sentence by way of inversion (§211); in consequence of which 
the subject of the principal sentence is alsa placed after the 

copula; e.g. ba$ er franf fei Qlatxii idb ntdbt^ his illness I 

do not believe. The connecting demonstrative pronoun in 
that case commonly stands before the substantive-sentence; 

e. g. bat) on, baf er tjerreifen voiiU wig idb «idbt^j of his intend- 
ing to travel I know nothing: it may however also stand after 

the substantive-sentence; e.g. ba$ er t^erreifen tt)ill» batmen 
mi^ idb ntdbt^. 

Supines are, in the construction of the sentence, consider- 
ed as abridged substantive-sentences ($ 190) : all particulars 
accordingly observed on the position of substantive-sentences 
also apply to supines. Thus we say, er ^Citf Utn ben Renter 

lefen ju fijnnen, ©riedbifrf; gelemt, or, er bcA ©riecbifdb geternt urn 
ben .gomer tefen ju f bmten, or lastly, urn ben Corner lefen ju 

fbnnen bot er ©riedbifcb gelemt, he has learned Greek in order 

to be able to read Homer; er |^at bte ©etegen^^eit tnit btm ^rjte 
ju fpredben t)erfet)lt» and er (^at bte ©ele^^enl^eit t)erfe(^lt mix bent 

9[rjte }U ft^redben^ he has missed the opportunity of speaking to 



the physician. The more common practice, however, is to 
place the supine at the end of the principal sentence; and 
this position is preferred especially when one or more objective 
factors are referred to the supine ; e. g. ircil it fitJ) ^ciscigert 
&at, jur stboristn 3«'t feine ©diulb abjutrngen, ijl er 
Stgiounsm wotbtn, ficfc bariiber vox bent @cric()te ju c«r- 
antWOftCil, because he has refused to pay his debt at the 
proper time, he has been forced to justify himself before the 
court. 

Adjective- sentences commonly stand after the substantive 
referred to, as in English. Those adjective- sentences, how- 
ever, which refer to an objective factor immediately preceding 
the predicate, are placed behind the whole principal sentence, 
when they are of great extent, or have a peculiar emphasis 
laid upon them ; e. g. icfe ^il6e VOX btci lOfiCll bcil ^Ctnbeil flJ: 

fe^di bex uni vox brei ja^ren aiif bem Canbe fiefii^t 
btttj I three days ago saw the stranger, who visited us in 
the country three years ago. This position of the adjective- 
sentence is absolutely necessary, when the predicate of the 
principal sentence is subordinate in point of accentuation to 
the principal factors of both the adjective and the principal 
sentence. We could not say, for instance, cr g«l)t cilieil iScrtrag, 
ben er iiicbt {jiiltcii fanii, eir, he makes a treaty which he 
cannot keep; «r (i«&t mit Sctuiinbcruiig tin affann, bcf fo 
DieU^ getban feat, ait, he looks with admiration at the man 
who has done so much. 

Adverbial sentences may be placed either before the predi- 
cate, like the adverbial expression for which they stand, or 
after the principal sentence ; e, g. cr (jat iHtV, nacjibeili tx bui 
@elb gejafllt Ijatte, cimn (gmpfaiigrdiciii gcgc6en, having 
counted the money he gave me a receipt; icb tPitI, IfClin 
bu ii Dcrlangft, ^ier blci6en, if you desire it I shall stay 
here; er Will, weit cv troiif ip, SJJdber ge6raui)£n, being ill 
he wishes to bathe; and, er bat mir eiiieii ©npf«isfd[jein segfc 
btn nacbbem a, Sec; ich wiU &ier blciben, wenn bii,&c.; er 
will Siibcr gibtaudKn Ktil ex, &c. It is more usual, however, 
to place the adverbial before the principal sentence by way of 
inversion, in which construction the subject of the principal 
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sentence is always placed after the copula ; e. g. m^j^m it ^i 

®cU) dQa(rtt IfatUf fiab er mix etnen (Smpfartfi^m; mmUt 
ti iHtlcmgftf ttntt icb Ud^; t^eil er fmnf i^f gtbtawfyt er 

OitefvatiOH. — ^It has been stated (§910, Oi»,) that adverbs cannot in 
German, as ia Bagfish, be placed between the subject and eofmb. This 
remark afiplias to adverinal seetenoes abo, mhkh m English fireqnently 
occupjr the same place; e.g. My father, being vety Ktm^ sat down; aij 
brother, all the arrttngements hiring made^ set off. 
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Accusative case 178 

. ■ .p,^,^ governed by prepo* 

sitioBs 143 

-— — — — by verbs and 

adjectives 183 



■ » '1 

Accusative case expressive of the 

factitive relation § 183 

-_ mm.^ ■ ' ' of measure .... 182 

_ of time 187 

Activity, nodon of 3 

Address, uKKles of 121 

Adjective-pronouns 119 

sentences ill, 194 

-— their construction ... 212 

substantives 7 

— —- their gender 96 

Adjectives...... 3 

— their comparison 117 

— their declension 116,170 

governing the accusative... 1 82 

the dative 179 

—— the genitive 180 

——prepositions 180 

— in the factitive relation ... 183 

predicative and attribu- 
tive... 7, 115, 169 

primary • 35 

secondary 49 

standing after substantives 1 49 

used substantively. 7, 1 68 

Adverbs 59, 137 

demonstrative 128 

interrogative 131 

notional.. 140 

relational 138 

relative 131 

of frequency 138 

of intensity 1-38 

of manner 138,140 

of mood 138 

of place 138, 140 

of time 138, HO 



AdverlM, thedr compariion § UI 

iheir conslruclion Bio 

Adverbial forms 137 




their conetTuctioa... 212 

AdvenBtive conjunctiMii ... 158,155 

Affixes SG 

The affix bar 51 

(ten 40 

... 41 
46 



-t\{tv)... 



- ictit... 



m 

— taft 

6eit (tdt) .. 



-Ittti 

-ring.... 
-nip 

-m 

- Sam .... 
-r*flft.. 



-ung.. 



mi . 

W(( in, conjunction 153,155 

in ■construction ; 209, Obt. 

Alphabet gi 

MW 138 

(<") S02 

— explanatory (fl«) 154 

expreniTe of the factitire 

reUtion(w) , iss 



mi iwhen) § 197 

C***") SOS 

(hu) S03,O6i.a. 

mi bag 802 

mt eb, M wtnn soi 

«Ifc ... 156 



expressive of the genitive 

relation 

of the abletire rela- 



181 

188 



Mnber 

■3(nbert6alti iss 

^»y 136, Oi«.2. 

Andent fbnn of conjugation... 19, 81 

of declension 107 

— — of the inflectimi of 
Ii« 



tives ; 32, S3 

Apposition ]«7, 171 

Articles definiteand indefinite... 100 

—^ their deeleniion loo 

— - thdr use in general 101 

i-TT— ■ . - . '— In jjorticular, los 

■—. — — ' to point out 

gender and case 



!, Ofa. 



Articulate sounds. 

^» )98, 201, SOS 

in adjective-sentences .,;.. 1»4 
Aspirate Tnutc consonants ... 2S 
Ai 



Attribute 12, I6T 

Attributive combination 12, lfi7 

Itscontitructioa 209 



- relatioa .. 



genitive rdatioD 172 

«U* 154 

51uf , u» 

expressive of iho genitive 

relation ,. igo 

of the foetid *e 



?lii["&jg 5 

Augment (gc) 

ID derivation 33 

in the past participla 

Augmentation, initial and final . 

«ll« 

expreasive of the genitive 

relation ., 

' ■ of tlie ablative rela- 



— — of finishing an ac- 
tion 6S, U&i.S. 

Ila^tr 144 

with the genitive case,. .143, Oil. 

5ltififrbetii 154 

*aiifi£rlialE' 1.10 

AuKilinrj verbs 10, lis 

of mood 70 

of tenses 69 

conjugation 89 

for the perfect and 

(iliipcrfect tenses of intransi- 

Sei 

Seiee 

iSiniieti 

£ii, prep 150, 

By 'ZZ'ZZ"Z. 

Cardiaal numerals 

Caeei loe, 

attributive 167, 

governed by the predicate 

ii — .,.. by prepositions 

eiipressive of locality 

of manner 

of time 

of persons 17a, 

pointed out by tlic article 

Cause, real, moral, and lo^- 

ca! 177, 

expressed by the gerund... 

CBiisulily 

Chimgcof the radical vowel ... 



Change of ibc radical vi 



Combination, attributive I 

its different kinda .. 

— predicative 1 

Coirimon names 

Cumpnrative degree o fad jecti vc 
of adverbs .. 



Comparison of adjectives 117 

of adverbs 141 

CumposiCton 1 7, 53 

Compound forms of comparison 1 18 , 

sentences 153, 190 

— — tenses 78, 89 

verbs, separable and inse- 
parable 59 

Compounds 53 

by contraction 54, 51, 168 

by union 54. 55 

of relational words 58 

notional words 59 

Co-ordinativeconjuDctioDS...... 153 

Copula SOS 

Copulative conjunctions 154 

Concessive sentences 300 

in an iuterroga- 

tive form >.. gOO 

Concord ii 

of the attributive adjective 1 69 

of the predicate IGO, 161 

Concrete substantives 6,38 — 41 

Condition expressed by the ge- 
rund 189 

Conditional mood 71, 78 

199 



Conjugation.. 
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Conjugation^ insular ^ 79» 86 

•>-^— fDodern 85 

•-^^ specimens of. 92 

Conjunctions 10^ 152 

» adversatiye • • . • 153, 155 

-*— affecting the construction 207 

-——causal 153,156 

•*— — co-ordinative 1 52 

— copulative 153, 154 

— subordinative 1 52, 1 92 

Conjunctional adverbs , . 153 

Conjunctive mood 71,78 

'^ — its use 164 

Consonants 22 

-^-i— doubled 27 

*- final SS,Obi. 

-^ — liquid 29 

— mute » ft . . 26 

Construction . . ^ . . • 203 

direct and inverted 204 

— — of accessory sentences. . . . 208 
—— of adjective-sentences . . « • 212 
of adverbial sentences ... 212 

— of adverbs 210 

of the attributive adjective 209 

— — combination . . 209 

-^i- — ■ — inverted. . 209 

— of eases 210 

•>— of -compound sentences . . 212 

— of the tHbjcctive combina- 
tion 

inverted 



210 
211 
210 



■— of the objective factors . . 
^- of the predicative combi- 
nation • 205 

— of principal sentences .... 206 
_ ««— inverted . 207 



— of pronouns 210 

-^ of relational adverbs of 

mood 210 

verbs . . . 205, 208 



— of relational verbs in com- 
pound tenses in an accessory 
sentence 208 

— of relational words 210 

— of separable compound 
verbs 205 



Construction of the substantive 

attributive $209 

of substantive^sentences . . 212 

of the supine 212 

Contracted sentences 1 52 

Contraction of two syllaUes or 

words into one 17 

Sa, adverb 128,139 

conjunction 197,198 

®amit 193 

®ann 128,154,155 

2)arum i56 

®ag ..V 193 

•^ omitted 193 

Dative case.* 178 

•———expressed by pn^K)- 

sitions 179, 0&#«]. 

Dative case governed by verbs 

and adjectives 179 

— by prepositions 143 

instead of a posses- 

sive pronoun or genitive 

case 179, 0&S.2. 

of personal pronouns 



used in a peculiar manner. 

179, OAf.5. 

Declension of adjectives * 116 

•—«- of articles ......*..%••.. 100 

of cardinal numerals » • . . 183 

ofber, Ne, ba^.^ - iS4 

of bwni^ and berfefte . 126 

of foreign substantives. ... 113 

of indefinite numerals. ... 136 

— *— of pronouns 

demonstrative 124, 127 

—-• ■ ■ indefinite ....... 132 

——personal 120 

possessive 123 

of proper names 114 

of substantives . . • •' 106 

^_ — «-— ancient and mo- 
dern 107 

of weicjcr 130 

ofwerandwa^ 129 

Definite article. See ArHela 

numerals 133 

2)ennoc<j i56 
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Demonstrative adverbs. ( 1 28 

pronouns 119, 124 — 188 

in compound sen- 
tences 192 

— instead of the rela- 
tive 130,194 

3)eii« 156 

Sennoct iss 

2)€r, bie, ba^, article 100 

— demonstrative pro- 
noun 104 

— — — relative pronoun 130, 194 
r— their respective de- 
clension. See Declension, 

Derivative notions 2 

verbs 37 

words.. •«. 2 

Derivatives, primary 2,32 

secondary 2, 36 

SefTeitungeac^tct iss 

2>ef&aI6 i56 

2)ejto 202 

®epwegen ..-.. i56 

Dialects • • :. 18 

2)ie^ 127 

Siefer 127 

2>iefreit^ 150 

Dimidiative numerals 135 

Diminutives • . • 40 

Diphthongs 24 

Direct construction 204 

Direction 143, 1 77 

Distributive numerals 135 

Doct) 155 

-^— in construction 210 

S)ort 128 

Double consonants 27 

2)tauf en, broben, brunten .... iss 

Duration of time 187 

S)ur* 147 

— as a prefix 63 

■ ■ expressive of means j s 1 

Silrfeit 70 

its conjugation 86 

@, the vowel, its pronuncia- 
tion 23 

— as sign of length. . ... 25 



@, the vowel, dropped § 17 

in the signs 

of conjugation 80^ 

of 

declension ^ 108 

reduced to its pri- 
mary vowel t in the second 
and third person sing. pres. 
indicat.,and in the imperative 
of the first ancient conjuga- 
tion 82 

Qie 197 

(iin,article lOO 

— ^ indefinite pronoun ...... 132 

——-numeral • 133 

(Sinattber 120 

Stntge 136 

einer »on belben is6, 0i*.2. 

Qinmal 135 

EUher 136, 05«. 2. 

Ellipsis 17 

— in the attributive combina- 
tion 168 

— ^- in imperative expressions . 166 
in the predicative combi- 
nation 157 

Emphasis « 16 

Qnbiid^ 1 54 

(Sntlang 150,151 

^ntwcber— ober 155 

(Srff 139 

@rf!li*, ertfen^ 1S4 

(S^ 120 

indefinite 122 

omitted 159 

©tticte 136 

gtWCr^e 136 

@tWa 138,210 

Giwai 132,136 

Euphony 30 

Eurythmy 17 

Existence, notion of » 3 

Factitive relation 1 73 

expressed by tbe ac- 
cusative case ] 83 

by adjectives. . j 83 

— — byaK^ 183 
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Factitive relation expressed by 

the nominative case § 183 

— by prepositions 1 83 

.. by the supine. . 1 84 

verbs 5, 37 

Factors of the attributive com- 
bination 12,167 

— — of the objective combina- 
tion 13,175 

their 

subordination in construction 910 
■ of the predicative combi- 
nation 11 

— principal 14 

— objective 210 

subordinate 14 

^am 199 

ijerner 154 

Final augmentation 29 

consonant 25, Obs, 

%t\^li(i^ 156 

For 185 

Foreign substantives, their de- 
clension 113 

— - — their gender 98 

——words 19 

— their accentuation. . 1 9 

their orthography and 

pronunciation 19 

Forms, ancient and middle, of 

substantives 32 

— ancient and modern, of 
conjugation 79 

■■ of declension 

of substantives 107 

tives 116 

use. • 1 70 



— participial . . . • 74 

— simple and compound, of 
comparison 118 

— spurious 141 



Fractional numerals ...... ^. . . 135 

Sreili* 138 

Frequency, adverbs of 138 

Frequentative substantives 44 



From §185 

^iit 147 

expressive of the factitive 

relation 183 

Future participle 77 

tenses 72, 78 

®ani 136 

(Bav 138 

®e(tett, used impersonally 67 

Oegett 147 

®egenU6er 150,151 

®mci9 150,151 

Gender of substantives 93 

of the ancient 

form 94 

of the middle 

form 95 

of adjective-substantives. • 96 



of compound substan- 



97 
98 



tives 

— of foreign substantives . . . 

— of names of countries and 

piaC68 .•...•.•«•.......... «fO 

— of secondary derivatives. . 97 

— of substantive-infinitives. . 97 



Genitive, adverbial 1 40 

after in, unter, aujer. . 143, 06s. 

attributive 167, 172, 173 

its construction .... 209 

its use 173 

expressed by prepo- 
sitions 173 

oftheobject 174 

of manner... 188 

of measure • 1 80 

objective 180,187 

expressed by prepo- 
sitions .•••..... 180 

predicative 158, 1 73 

of time 187 

(denud 136 

in construction 209, Obs, 

®ern 139 

in construction 210 

its comparative and super- 
lative 141 

Gerund , 140 
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Gerund expressive of cause and 

condition § 1 89 

of manner 188 

of time 187 

its use 189 

®lei*WOl 155 

CrOYernment of prepositions ... 145 

of verbs and adjectives . . 1 77 

^, semiconsonant 28 

a sign of length 25 

$a6en 68 

its conjugation 83 

— its use with intransitive 
verbs 91 

omitted 208 

^a\b 1S5 

j^aI6en i5o» i5], i8i 

0er, Jier, {litt i28, is9 

— — — their compounds. . 58 

J^iemeben iss 

High-German language 18 

$tn))e^cn 155 

Winter ^ 149 

■ ■ as a prefix 63 

Historical tenses 72 

$i6(b9 118 

iicdb^eni^ , 141 

3, primary vowel 23 

standing for its 

secondary vowel e in the se- 
cond and third pers. sing. pres. 
indicative, and in the impera- 
tive of the first ancient con^ 

jugadon 82 

Imperative mood 71^78 

— ^— its termination 

dropped in the singular ... 82 

■ its use 166 

Imperfect tense 72 

— — in the ancient 

and in the modern form . . •• 79 

■' its use 162 

Impersonal verbs 67 

" ' — governing the 

accusative 182 

- the 



Impersonal verbs governing the 

genitive §180 

Improper prepositions .... 142, 1 50 

3n 



expressive of the factitive 



148 



• . • • 



88 
42 



dative .-,. i82 



relation 183 

. of manner 188 

of time 148 

with the genitive case. .143, Obs, 

3nb^tn 197,198,201 

Snbef, inbeiTen 155,197 

Sniterjiarb i5o 

Indefinite article. See Ariide. 

numerals... 133,138 

pronouns 1 19, 132 

pronoun e^ 122 

Indicative mood 71» 78 

■ its use •••••... 163 

Infinitive 74 

— its use 75 

instead of the past parti- 
ciple 

substantive-infinitives 

— with gtl* See Supine, 
Inflection. See Conjugaium, Dc" . 

cletmon^ and Comparison, 

Initial augmentation 29 

Inseparable compound verbs . • 59 

Intensity, relation of. 8 

Interjections 10, Obt, 

Interrogative pronouns. See 

Pronount, 

■ sentences •.... 207 

Intransitive verbs ...•••••.... 5 
Inverted construction. See Con* 

itructum, ,.•*, 204 

Srgenb iss 

— @mer,irgenb5cman5 136,0A«.2. 

Irregular comparison. 117 

conjugation ............ 79, 86 

3a 189 

«-»*- in construction 210 

lst^\tma\i 138 

3e— bcjfo 202 

S^b^tf, 3ebweber, 3^bermann. . is6 

Sebocb ISS 

Seglifll^er ise 
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3f ner 1 97 

Sfnfttt* 150 

3*61 139 

SUnsff '38 

SCHnn is6 

JTonnen to 

its conjugatiMi 86 

Straft iH), m, isi 

S6 



2'iinii 150 

eanaPen* ui 

Salfeii 70 

£llUt 150,151,181 

it^tett with the dative anil av- 

ciHatire 179, 0#«.4. 

geute i04,06i.i. 

lingual consonand SS 

sounds S3 

Liquid conionants 82,29 

Locality. See Reiaiim ^ h- 

Logical relatiDn...]??, 180, 181, 183 

Low-Oerman dialect IB 

gjliinn lO4,04».l. 

'Sail 

SBanttK 

Mannw, adcerbs of . . . . 138,140, 

I ■ in conUructton . . 
eipreised by the geoitite 



by the gerund 

1:^ prepo^tioiM .... 

in the totm of the 

fiKtitive relation 

Measure expreswd by the geni- 



tive . 



— < by the Hccasatlre . 

.— — name) of. See Hmut, 

^m 

SB«6«re 

^tmm<'nbtn 

Middle form of subnantivet.. SS, 34 



der . 



95 



expreuive of the genitire 

relation 



3IIilC>ill 

Modern form erf' conjugation. . 
-— of decleniion of ad 



107, 



gtantives 

Modified vowels 

in comparison 

in conjugation 

— in declension of Bub* 



— in deriratioD 

WHgiii 

its conjugation 86 

Mood 8,71, 163 

Moral relation. .. . 177,180,181,188 

Multiplicative numerals 1S5 

iffiilgcil "> 

its conjugation 86 

Mule consonants 32,98 

doubled «7 



expressive of the abl^ve 

relation 181 

of the fectitive relation . . 183 

9?a*ti«ii 197 

SJtfldJfl 150 

Names of materials .... 8, 102, 104 



— of 
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Mom the names of things 

measured ' ?3 

mnili* IS* 

mbtn i« 

SBefcff i« 

SRfuIi* 138 

9f i(t)t in constraction 310 

— — atlein, ntitit rnir iM 

, fontwm 1 M 

fSt'Hbti 132,136 

SHiemanft im 

9Hrfltn6 iss 



factiri 



expressive of the 



relal 
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Notions of activity and existence S 

derivative 9 

Tfidice) 8, 4 

Notional adverbs 140 



Number, relntion of B 

NnTncra!), adverbial,. .. 10, 188, 154 

cardinal 153 

^—definite isa 

isa 



"distributive 135 

- fractioDal 135 

-indefinite 188,196 

- mnltiplicative 1 35 

-ordinal 134 

-reiterative 135 



135 



Jttun 133 

06, conjunctioD 193 

prepoiition 149 Oit. I, 180 

Ohrtflib ISO 

Otglfit^, ctfctrri, ciwtl boo 

Objective comUoatian IS, 175 

its constfuctioD 210 

— factor 18,175 

relation IS 

— iU diflerait kind* .. 176 

Ofcfr 155 

<y 185 

C^M.... 150 

with the Hipine 184 

On IBS 

Ordinal numerals 194 

Organs ofsiieecli 91 

^ar (fin), ai an indefinite no. 

meral ITS 

Palatal Bo;inils 88 

Ruticipial forms 74 

IVticiplei 74 

— — prwent, pflit,Mid future. . tt 

Puiive voice 66 

— — it* fonnatieii »0 



EX. 870 

Patdve voice iiied impenon^ 

ally }67, 166 

Past participle, its formation... 80 

with the augment fle, 

and without it 88 

tenses...-. ■,.... 72 

thrirnse ■ 168 

Persons and things 177 

Personal fomn of ctmjugatton 71, 7S 

pronotint 1 19 

— ' — contracted witli Wfi 

itn 151 

— ■ their inflection 180 

Personality, relaliun of. 8 

Plural fluatber of mibstsntivei. , 104 

Point of tino 187 

Posficssive pronouns 183 

Predicate 11, 157, 1^8 

. 305 



PreJicative adjective . 

combination 11, 157 

its construe tion. . 804,205 

ftctor .-,,... II 

genitive 158,172,173 

relation .: ir 

Prefixes 59 



tnt. 



itr.. 



their accentuation I6 

PrepoMtions lo, 149 

before the supine 184 

cases governed by them 143,150 

— contracted with the dxA- 

nite article 135 

with demonstrative 

pronouns 135 

with intenogative 

and relative pronOutis ■ 129 

espressive of the ablative ' 

relation igi 

■ of the attributive il- 
lation 1?3 

after 

verbal Mjb*taii0m 1T4 



itso 
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Preposidons expressive of the 
dative relation ,......,.,.,. $ 179 

-- — , of the factitive 
relation 183 

— — . of the genitive 
relation 180 

— — i^— of manner .... 188 

— improper 142, 150 

— — cases governed by 

them.. 150 

Present tense 72 

— its use 162 

Primary adjectives 35 

derivatives 2| 32 

— sounds ••••.... 23 

"— — substantives 33 

— - — — their gender 94, 95 

Principal accent 15 

— factor... 14 

T-^- objective factor 210 

— sentences 190 

.1.^ „„,m^ their constructions 206,207 

Pronoun? 10, 1 19 

T^~ demonstrative. ....... 1 1 9, 1 92 

^—7 adjective 127 

— ^— - substantive 124 

r^ — indefinite. 132 

•^-i — interrogative .,...,, 119 

-^- 7—: adjective . . . , 130 

•-r TTT subs^ntive 129 

-—personal 119,120 

— possessive 123 

•-—reflexive... .,...., 120 

— — relative 119, 192 

1 adjective 130, 194 

— substantive 129, 193 

— in construction 210 

their inflection. See De- 

clennon. 

Proper names 6 

■ -7— • their declension .... 1 1 4 

— — — of countries and 
places, their gender 98 

apposition to their common 

names 171 

.-^ ^..^ with titles 171 



Radical notions § 2, 4 

sounds. 2 

— T— verbs..... 31 

vowel, its change 32 

\ — ■ — — in conju- 
gation 79 

Real relation 177 

Reciprocal verbs. 65 

Reflexive pronouns. 1 20, 1 82 

— in construction .... 210 

— verbs..... 5,65,182 

Reiterative numerals 135 

Relation 1 

ablative 178,181 

accusative 1 78, 1 82 

attributive 12, 167 

— dative 178, 1 79 

factitive 178,183 

genitive 1 78, 1 80 

— — logical. * 177 

moral 177 

objective 13, 175 

— predicative 11,157 

real........ 177 

of causality, , 176, 177 

of intensity ..•••••• 8 

of locality 8 

— — expressed by 

cases 186 

of manner ......... . 188 

— - — - — — . expressed by 
adverbs, and by the genitive 
case. 188 

, — — expressed by 

the gerund 1 89 

— of mood. 8 

*— of notions one to an- 



other. 



to the speaker . 



8 
8 
8 
8 



of number 

— *- of persopality 

— — 0/ per^QQs apd tilings .... 177 

— of quantity 8 

— of time .^ 8 

— — -r — — expressed by cases, 

and by the gerund 1 87 

Relational adverbs 10 
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Relational adverbs of frequency, 
intensity,nianner,mood, place, 
and time §138 

— — — «** of mood in construc- 
tion 210 

verbs 68 

— in construction. . S05, 208 
words 1,9,10 

— compounded 58 

■ . ■ ■ with notional 



words 



59 
210 

16 
158 



— — — — in construction .... 
-*— — thdr accentuation. . 

— — used predicatively . . 
Relative adverbs 131 

— pronouns 119,129,192 

— not omitted in Ger- 
man 194 

tenses 72 

Roots 2,31 

©ammt i5o, i5i 

(Sctpn 189 

-—» in construction 210 

Secondary adjectives 49 

-.— derivatives. 2, 36 

sounds • . . . . 23 

substantives 38 — 48 

their gender 97 

^in, to be 10,68 

its conjugation 87 

its use in the conjugation 

of intransitive verbs ' 91 

— its use with the supine ... 76 

omitted 208 

@Cit, preposition .150, 151 

— conjunction 197 

Selbf! 126 

in construction 209, Obt, 

Serai-accent 16 

Semi- consonant 22, 28 

Sentence 1 1 

accessory 190 

— adjective 191 — 194 

adverbial. See Adverbial 

sentences. 
■ couipouiid 1 50 

— ^— by subordination ... 1 90 



Sentence, principal § 190 

substantive... 191,193 

— their construction. See 
Comtruction. 

Separable compound verbs .... 59 
■ — in con- 
struction 205 

@i* 120 

Signs of comparison 117 

— of conjugation 80 

— -— of declension of adjec- 
tives 



— — of substantives 
— — dropped 



116 
170 
107 
108 

.— — > of derivation 36 

— of euphony SO 

of length 25 

of relation 1 

_ „- — — their accentua- 
tion 16 

of union 5^ 

Simple tenses 78 

@0, demonstratiye adverb 128 

adverb of intensity (torn). . 1 38 

conjunction. . 198, 1 99, 200, 201 

relative pronoun . . 130, Obt, 1. 

@0— af^ 202 

@0— bap 202 

©OWOl— al^ 154 

So asy with the supine 201 

®or*er 127 

©orUit 70 

its conjugation 86 

©onber i5o,i5i 

©onbern 154, 155 

@Onf! 139,153 

Spurious forms 17 

©tatt 150 

Subject of the sentence. . 1 1 , 1 57, 1 58 

— expressed 

by an infinitive 75 

a supine 76 

omitted. . 159 

— — — turned into 

the object 67 
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Subject of the sentence in con- 
struction § 205 

Subordinate accent 15 

factor ** 14 

Subordination of the objecdve 

factors in construction ^ 210 

Subordinative conjunctions. . 152, 192 

Substantive-infinitives 42, 102 

——pronouns 119 

—— sentences 191, 198 

Substantives s 

—— in apposition 171 

— thdr declension. See De-^ 
clentum. 

— — their gender. See Gender^ 

— their kinds 6 

— — of two forms of the pliutd 

nun^ber 112 

^— of two genders 99 

primary 33 

*^— secondary 38—48 

— — used only in the plural 

number 104 

number 104 

Superlative of adjectives 117 

.— of adverbs 141 

H .' of comparison and of emi- 

nence ,,^, 118,141 

■ M, . simple and compounded. . 118 

* — ■ ijsed predicatively 160 

Supine 76 

after o6ne 184 

■— after verbs expressing know- 
ledge or opinion 184 

"^ in construction ...«.^,... 212 

its use 184 

— with Jaten and fein 76 

Supplementary object 177 

■ ■ in construc- 
tion 210 

Tenses 71,72 

— compound 89 

— their use 162 

Tenues 26 

Terminations. See Signt, 

Teutonic language s . . 18 



%^i\\% §154 

X6un (to <&>), as auxiliary verb, 70 Oht. 

Time, relation of 8 

expressed by cases . ., 187 

— * by the gerund. ..... 187 

To 185 

Transitive verb 5, 37« 60, 63 

£ro^. 150 

Ueber 149 

——as a prefix 63 

as a preposition of time . . 149 

expressive of tl» ablative 

relation » 181 

— — of the genitive rela- 
tion 280 

Urn 147 

as a prefix 63 

~- as a preposition of time.. . 147 

— expressive of the factitive 
relation 183 

with the supine 184 

Urn— wiUen i5o, iss 

— contracted with per- 
sonal pronouns 151 

Un in composition 59 

Unaccented syllables 16 

Unb 154 

Ungeacbtet i5o 

Union 54, 55 

Unter 149 

as a prefix 68 

— — with the genitive case. . 143, Oht, 

Unterjalb i5o 

Unweit i5o 

Upper-German language 18 

Variative numerals 135 

Verbs 3, 5, 64 

— «- auxiliary. See Atunliaiy 
verbs, 

— derivative , 37 

— factitive 87 

governing the accusative. . 1 82 

the dative 179 

— — .— the genitive 1 80 

_ prepositions 180, 183 

— — impersonal 67 

inseparable compound 59 
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Verbs, intransitive § 5 

radical 81 

reciprocal 6$ 

— >— reflexive. 65 

relational 68 

— — separable compound 59 

transitive 5 

Verbal adjectives 32 

substantives 32 

2?ermtitelff i5o 

2?ermdge i5o, i5i 

2?id 136 

2?idrei*t 138 

in construction 210 

2?oir as a prefix 63 

2?on 144 

— expressive of the ablative 
relation 181 

— of the attributive re- 
lation 173 

k— of the objective geni- 
tive relation 180 

— V— with the passive voice. ... 179 

2?or 149 

■. " expressive of the ablative 

relation 181 

— — of the genitive rela- 
tion 180 

Vowels 2S 

— changed 32, 79 

dropped 17 

long and short 25 

modified. See Modified 

voufels. 

their pronunciation 23 

^Ba^rettb, preposition 1 50 

conjunction 1 97 

2Bann i3i, 197 

2Pa^ 129 

— — its declension and use.. . . 129 

instead of wavum 129 

in substantive-sentences. . 193 

WDa^ fUr @lner 130 

2Debcr— no(J 155 

aDegen 150,151 

contracted with personal 

pronouns 151 



^^Degen expressive of the ablative 

relation $ 181 

2Dcir 19a 

expressive of time 197 

2Bel*er iso 

— in adjective-sentences .... 1 94 

SBddWimx ISO 

2Bcnig, wcniger is6 

2Dcitigften^ i4i 

2Benn 131,199 

omitted 199 

SBitin auiby tvenn ^Ui^, mnn 
fcton 200 

^cr, its declension and use. ... 129 
in substantive-sentences. . 193 

SDerben 68 

— -^ its conjugation 80, 82 

its use in the formation of 

the future tenses 89 

the passive voice 90 

Wib^X 147 

— — as a prefix 63 

Wie isi 

— expressive of time 1 97 

in comparative adverbial 

sentences 201, 202, Obs. 1. 

^iffen, its conjugation 86 

2Do 131 

— expressive of condition. . . 1 99 

aDofern 199 

^JDciier and wobtn 131 

2D0l 139 

— in construction Sio 

WolUn 70 

its conjugation 86 

Words, notional and relational 1 

derivative 2 

foreign. See Foreign tvords. 

Written language 18 

3u, adverb of intensity (too), , 138, 188, 

202 

— preposition 146 

— as sign of the supine 76 

position in the inseparable 
coropoimd verbs 76 
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3u, preposition, in the future 
participle § 76, 77 

— — expressive of the fac- 
titive relation ..,. 1 83, 1 84 

. 1 — of manner.... 188 

3wbi^m 154 



SufolgC §150, 151 

3uwiber i5o, i5i 

3war 138 

in construction 210 

3wir(|>en 150 
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Notions are exp[ ^ords ; viz. 



UA. 



- of Activit7/y § 3. . . 



Notions i 



ons 



of Existence^ § 3. , 



f Radical. 
\ Reflective. 

r Simply transitive. 
\ Factitive. 



gsS 



K Proper Names. 
Common Names. 
Names of Materials, 

Abstract. 



Relations are exiand by . . Relational words ^ § 9 : viz. 

1 c "^ 1 

fof 



^*, .Igation Relational verb fein {to be). 



of Notions 
one to an- ^ 
other, § 8. 



of 5 
tri 

of 



clations'^ 



of; 
Lthf 






* -A 



Roots 

are 

all 

Verbs, 

Mrhich 

now 



n—5'2. 



PiiiBiary Derivatives by Affixes. § S6. 

Acceind from Secondary Derivatives. 

Ct (Engl, er) from Abstract and Concrete 
Substantives, particularly from Proper 
Names of Countries and Places. 1. 
« , Accessory form from Roots. 2. 

ouDstan- jj^^^ ^gj^gj^ ^^.^^j ^^^^ Concrete and Abs^ 
lives . . ^j.^^^ Substantives. 3. 

t ft frnm nampg of P^i^e^Tie A _ 



■- «-^ 









f, ■-' J 
4. 



)3— 99. 



; Gender are : Of the Neuter Gen- 



I. Primary Su 
Prefixes. 



1. Those ' 

®eru*, ®efa 

2. The wo 




the middle 









a)?onat 
SWoiib 

0?ofl 



©tift 
Stofl 

SJerfufl 



@cjjacf)t 3*^^^t 



ajab eel ©c&aft 3wifl 



der are : 



-A. 



I. Abstract Substantives of 
the description of Adjec- 
tive Substantives (§ 35). 



II. Substantive Infinitives 
(§42); Augmented, Col- 
lective, and Frequenta- 
tive Substantives (§44"); 
and those formed by the 

Affixes d^cn, Icin, el(§ 40), 

m^. f^L fgt (^ 4.^)j and 



A 



L.1 



- •*-. .' :* 



p, and Pronouns, 



Pa rticipial forms. 



Ifinitive 
|ith forms. 



Pres. Part 
of both forms. 



Past Participle, 
ancient form. mod. form. 



9e-= *-«n 



me Verh fiaBcn, to Lave (§ 85). 
Condilional, 



^l.i P-i)ii!Jeii S-^am P.liiitKii 
a.(i kabct i;amft biitiet 
^abtn ^'diti (tdnen 



Jmperat. Participial formt. 
Infin. Participle. 

Pres. ba6en6 
Past gct)a6t 



S. Bate 
P. i)a6et 



^a6en 



jozilar Verbs, § 81 

c^ Conjugation. 

s with Radical 
A^owel ei. 



86. 



CI 

cigcn 

fen 

[cicfjen 

icbcn 

[ten 

ifen 

:n 

ifcn 

:n 

jfcn 

en 



veiten 

fcbei^cn 

fdbkic()cn 

fdbleifcn 

fdbleigcn 

fcbmci^en 

fdbneibcn 

fdbtcitcn 

f?teic()en 

jitcitcn 

weic()en 



Third Conjugation. 

Verbs with Radical Vowel a 
(o, a% a). 



a. 



a k a 
{aWi 0, u) {avii c, u) 

6lafen Dci^en 

hxaxiw (affen 

fallen lauf^n 

fan.gcn rat^icn 

fle^cn rufen 

balten fcblafcn 

\)a\\Qin jTo^cn 
l^auen 

^auen has Imperf. 6lcb ; and gcdctl has Im- 
perf. ging. Part, gegangcn. 



b. 



^l 



1^ 



j^ 



a(c) 

6acfen 
fabren 



fd^laqcn 
fteben 






c^ 



• ♦ 



\. 



» 



-^ Masculine and NetU\ 

1. Those Names ol 

SiUf?, ®ccf, ©efctr, d 

Animals, and Nations 
Un^ar, are to be class 

2. Foreign Names 

ent (e. g. ©tubcnt), af 

the Greek compound 

Slfhronom), agog (e. g. 

ti^Ottl 



Modern Form. 

^ 



jUl Feminine Sid>stanlives9 except : 
1. The following Primary De- 



rivatives. 




9lu^fluc()t 

5ljrt 

fBattS 

JBtaut 

9Jmfl 

sm 



fiuft 
Cufl 

2D?a3b 

SWuttcr 
9?adbt 



1 .■-• 



. 1. 



V- 



.* 



'♦ 



r-tt0 




entence. 



\ 

Su Predicate 
expressed by a Say a Verb * or Acjjjective *. 

III. 

Attributive Cornhibinatiorij § 177 — 189. 

(expresses a Na Notion of Activity). 

I ■ ^ :> 

Substantive. Objecty 

in the Relations : 

1. Of Causality « 

2. Of Locality'' 
S. Of Time*" 

4. Of Manner ^ 



i.SerSaum brute t, bcrSmfc ilinb. 4. 2Diibcrm ber^robcrer. 5. 2iic 
SrUtic bii Saunter, bcrCSef. 7. 3u bic Kirctfc dci^en. Ubcr boii €cc 
faftrcit. 8. S3 or Za^i auff?c| 



m _ 




J 



•V. 



V 






I 
1 



l?/v<. 




189. 



EXAMPLES. 




'S>€m 5il6rer fcrgen; bent ^ilrficn Mcncn, ben ^rcuw* 
bc\\tef)€n, ben^etnben t/cr^ctbcn ; bet ^iJbne'ibev madt m i r 
I fKccf ; er fingt bir ein Cieb. 2. ber iScfinciber mact>t fUr 
ein itretb. 3. er tft pen metnem SBrubcr dcfc6cn tvorben. 

©* feiner 3?e*te tegekn, ber $i<Ife bebUrfeit. 2. an 
(rbeit (mbern, e^ mangert an 93Uct^ern, retct; an S^erbientfr. 
ncn yen Stcttcn 6efreten. 4. mit mefbe vcvf chen^ mit fPius 






t .^ 



t* 



Hi 
I- 



\» 



J 



• - * 



■* '**^. 



V 



(Attributive 
Adjective* 



SUBJDlJect 



>\^ 



Xer altc JBcbien 



SJcn ©rief 
S)eii JSrief 
«^utc 



COPUl 



()at 
foil 
6rin, 



Principal. 

einen SiJrief 
auf Mc ^ojl 
eimniSricf 



Object. 



late. 






Principal. 

tJoUfonmien 
ineiiicm 2?atcr 
auf bie ipojl 
auf bic i^ofl 
auf bie 4Jcfl 



PRED1CATE.\ 



; 



funbi^. 

flc6tact)t. 

btinflcn. 

(0) 



PREDICATE. 



funbig. 
^ebradbt. 

(0) 
btinaeii? 



) 



2>a 1 
9Bemtl 

oe J 



/^Attributive SftEDICATE. 
\ Adjective. 

fttiitiq 

teralte sj tr*flflJii 

(0) 



) 



COPULA. 



()at. 
foil. 



O&f . In tho» forms of the and the Participle or Infinitive that of the Predi- 
cate.— In separable compounc e.— Simple verbs, not connected with an auxiliary 
verb, take the place of the Cc icate (o). 
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